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LABOR GRAPPLES 
CHANGED ASPECT 


| Berseet Hoover — 


OF OLD PROBLEM 


New Conditions of Employ- 
- ment Caused by Mechani- 
zation to Be Met 


i naan 


sketches prepared for THR CHRISTIAN 


Heald, Mr. Hoover's eldest aunt, cor 


second article will appear Nov, 1}. 


A. F. OF L. CONVENTION 
TO. DISCUSS QUESTION 


SpectaL To THE CHRISTIAN ScipNCR MONITOR 


PALO ALTO, Calif.—This sketch of 
Herbert Hoover’s ancestors and of 
himself is written because its sub- 
stance seems of value in affording an 
interpretation of the man who has 
been called an enigma: because each 
of the sturdy pioneers here treated 
is like a dim painting on a canvas, 
/beneath which one might almost 
write the very name of Herbert 
Hoover. : 

' The writer feels that her relation- 
‘ship to the subject of these articles 
‘has not prevented her from main- 
taining an impersonal standpoint 
‘throughout. Because she is many 
/years younger than Mr. Hoover and 
has not Known him intimately, her 
|interest in the -man and in his candi- 
dacy is more than that of the mil- 
ceieliaigihionen lions who voted for him on Nov. 6 
By ETHEL M. SMITH than a thing of family pride. 

Sppcta. To THe CuristiaN ScreNce Monitor; About the year “sea seeps 

‘ ’ ate -age-work- an old family tradition, a vessel se 
bs egonce ye mi Ne ait see ‘sail from England for the shores of 
ee ree mecesny .., |America, with a lad who was to be 
opportunity to work—a job. With the principal maternal forebear of 
oppértunity, however, there must be’ Mr. Hoover, among the passengers. 
the right not to work—the right that The boy’s father and moiher passed 


Program for Solution of Com-' 
plexities of Redistribution 
Chief Topie of Debate 


The viewpoint of organized labor 
toward many of the-economic prob- 
lems thich will come before the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Neiw Orleans soon 
is discussed in six articles written 
by a member of the erecutive board 
of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, a member of the 
Federal Employees’ Union and long 
connected aith different labor bod- 
ies. The first of the series follows. 


Son of American Pioneer, 


Family records and the memories of relatives close to Herbert Hoover 
at various periods of his life have been draicn upon for a series of sir 


Nerexck Monitor by a first cousin of 


the President-elect. Material for this article, dealing with early maternal 
branches of the family, was furnished principally by Mrs. Ann Minthorn 


roborated and supplemented by gene- 


dlogies, letters, birth and marriage certificates and similar documents. A 


By MRS. ETHEL GRACE RENSCH 


on during the voyage, leaving him to 
land alone with his three little broth- 
ers in Boston, where kindly people 
befriended them. ae 
Minthorn or Minturn 


The elder brother had with him 
some papers and books which estab- 
lished his name as that also of his 
father, William Minthorn, supposed- 


grandfather of the President-elect. 
It may have been that this name was 
Minturn in England, for descendants 
of the original William spelled it 
both ways. 

This story has not been confirmed 
as an historical fact, but is an ac- 
cepted part of the early history of 
the Minthorn family, much of which 
is still shrouded in mystery, no 
uncommon thing in the annals of 
many American families during the 
colonial period. ; 

John Minthorn, Mr. Hoover’s great 
grandfather, is the first of the line 


mists. 
Conn., Nov. 4, 1768, and through him 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 4) 


distinguishes the freeman from the. 


slave. And no less important than | 
these two things is freedom of the POINCARE FORMS 
worker to improve the conditions . Eds ) 
and standards of his life--freedom to | 

choose how to live, which means a’ NEW CABT BT BY 
certain amount of means inthe form 4 | 


of money. ‘ 
Yet each of these prime necessi- | BRILLIANT MOVE 


‘ties and basic rights has had to be 
wrested from society. For 100 years | 
in America this struggle has been 
going on, the struggle by labor © Pictatorial Attitude of Rad- 


protect itself in a mechanized civili- , f . 
zation. It is for the purpose of such icals Ends in Their Ex- 
clusion From Office 


protection that trade unions exist— 
to protect the worker’s job, to guar- 
antee his right to quit the job, to im- 
prove his standards of life and to 
“gecure equality in life’s opportunity. 


By CABLE FROM MONITOR BUREAU 


Several Cities . 
in West Adopt 
Manager Plan 


Wisconsin, Ohio, Kentucky 
Communities Vote for 
the Change 


SpPRCIAL FROM Monitor Brreat 


of government went before the voters 


HOOVER OFFERS 
SERVICES TO 
COAL INDUSTRY 

Stabilization of Production 


wnt Employment to Be 
One of Main Policies 


By a Sra¥Fr CORRESPONDENT 
PALO ALTO, Calif-——The coal min- 
ing industry, for years laburing under 
trade and economic difficulties, will 
have the opportunity under the Ad- 
ministration of Herbert Hoover as 


ly the great-great-great maternal 


to emerge definitely from legendary 
He was born near Hartford,’ 


CHICAGO—The city-manager form 


Year after year, since 1881, the 


PARIS—While Armistice Day is 


_r'rces of that historic industrial 


being suitably celebrated, Raymond 
Poincaré was endeavoring, against 


American Federation of Labor, bring- 
ing together delegates from most of 
ee no ata to coe. ‘apparently insuperable obstacles, to 
front these problems. The outward form a Cabinet. He succeeded, 
aspects change. The basic problems,'though the Radical caucus again 
when the convention meets on NOV. | tried to thwart him, and on the tenth 
19 in New Orleans for the forty-| anniversary of the cessation of war- 
eighth time, will not be new or dif-/| fare, a government was constituted. 
ferent from before. “I have finished this task today,” 

New Questions of This Year said M. Poincaré, “to make the new 
‘Cabinet a Ministry of Armistice. I 


This year, however, more ONY | ce that will persuade the French 


than .ever before since the sapere satg Be nle that there should be an 


jarmistice between the parties.” 
. Amid all the solemnities of the cele- 
bration’s ceremonies, it was M. Poin- 
caré’s euceess which commanded at- 


tention. 
That success seemed impossible to 


many people. They did not reckon 


$1,000,000-a- Y ear 
Incomes Enjoyed with the remarkable political sense 
| — which M. Poincaré possesses. This 
/ political sense is not often openly 
by 233 Americans litical, but it is now evident that 


‘his tactics on this occasion were 


oe nothing short of masterly. 
Tax Returns for 1927 Show. 


By a clever unexpected, stroke, 
Seen dy Seieeead-in the which undoubtedly was planned ih 
Higher Brackets 


‘need m Page %Columa 1) 3 


advance, he has left the malcontent 
Radicals completely outside his Cabi- 
net and has revealed them not only 
_ ; | ‘as mischief makers but as impotent. 
WASHINGTON (#)—Two hundred Qn the previous day the Radicals 
and eighty-three individuals in the were laying down the law. They 
United States counted their incomes pronounced on persons and policy. 
for 1927 in seven figures, and of these; 
ten received more than $5,000,000. | pe in the Government. They de- 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is’ manded the surrender of M. Poincaré 
sponsor for these statistics, which! on fiscal matters. They spoke as 
‘were made public in connection with ‘though they had a majority. This 
on annual report on income tax re- has been their habit for a long time, 
urns. 
eer Ue Mkt. than - $1,000,000 | °"4 everybody took them at their 
were reported for 1926 by 231 per- | 
sons, with the 1927 figures showing. 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2) 


ean 


of a number of mid-western cities in 
the November elections and emerged 
with several gains. 

Three Kentucky communities were 
added to the long list of American 
cities which have approved the city- 
Manager plan. Covington, with 
50,000 population, voted overwhelm-. 


eee eee 


ingly in favor of the change in munic-. 
ipal government. Lexington, also 


with 50,000 population, adopted the 


t 


than 100 yotes. 4 7 

The Kentucky cities took the vote 
under authority of an act of the 1928 
Legislature. The state’s Attorney-. 


great 
, worked and planned on the hasis of 


' President, of evolving its own stabili- 
gation just ag the lumber business 
did with his aid and direction when 
he was Secretary of Commerce. 
“The new co-operation,” as he 
characterizes the procedure whereby 
industry with the assistance of the 
Government works out its own prob- 
lems, will be the agency that the 
President-elect will propose for this 
major undertaking. 

. Mr. Hoover has long been inter- 
ested in putting the coal mining in- 
dustry, one of the basic enterprises 
of the country, on a sound basis. A6 
Secretary of Commerce he was re- 
_peatedly called in by congressional 
‘committees to offer advice and pro- 
pose a legislative solution for the 
problems of thie industry. 

Under Government Supervision 

He responded with such devices, 
but said at the time that he beiieved 
that the industry should be allowed 


first to formulate its own solution 
with the aid and under the super- 
vision and auspices of the Federal 


7 Government. 


If such a plan failed to produce the 
desired results, or legislative enact- 
‘ment was needed to supplement the 
work of the trade effort, Congress, he 
advised, could then step in and take 
charge. 

He propounded this formula with 


— 


the knowledge and confidence de- have come stories of the mix-up. 
‘rived from having successfully di-| The present 
rected such an experiment on a large’ change is as a whole quite unsatis-— 


scale with the lumber and building 
trades industries and in smaller 
ways with hundreds of other busi- 
‘nesses, 

The idea of the Government fo-op- 
erating with its citizens in all fields 


of endeavor, social, economic, cul- 


tural and others, for the promotion 
of industrial and political well-being, 
without resorting to coercive statutes 
and agencies, is one of the President- 
elect’s fundamental theories of gov- 
ernmental administration. 
Co-operation the Groundwork 


Throughout his private and public 


career, both of great enterprises and 


successes, he has always 


co-operation—-co-operation between 


plan 5 to 2, while Owensboro,. with | individuals, between co-operative in- 
25,000 inhabitants, favored it by less terests, between-individuals and such. 


interests, between individuals and 
industries and governments, and, 
above all, co-operation between gov- 
ernments themselves. 

Co-operation is the basic tenet of 


General doubts the act’s constitution- his private and public philosophy 


j 


ality and has advised a test suit. 


52 additions to this select class. But 


Publishers Curb 


while there was an increase in the 
total receiving a million or more, » 

there was a drop in the number re-. 

porting incomes of more than $5,-. Advertising Fraud 
000,000. Ten reported such incomes— 7 
for 1927, while there were 14 in the. : : : 

statistics for 1926. Enlist Aid of National Better 


» Business Bureau in Clean- 


For other years, incomes of more, 
than $1,000,000 were reported by 60. 
persons for 1914, 120 for 1915, 206, up Move 
for 1916, 141 for 1917, 67 for 1918, | 
65 for 1919, 33 for 1920, 21 for 1921,. 
67 for 1922, 74 for 1923, 75 for 1924, | _ ~ Sreciay yaom Moxitor Burau 
and 207 for 1925. ° | WASHINGTON—Co-operation be- 
The 10 with incomes of more than tween publishers and the Federal 
$5,000,000 for 1927 had a combined , Trade Commission in the elimination 
net income of $88,995,242, and to-. of fraudulent advertising has reached 
gether paid a net tax of $14,588,420.’ a satisfactory stage, according to a 
statement issued by the Federal 
i . r Trade .Commission. 
FORMER KAISER At an October meeting in New 
TO REFRAIN FROM York, attended by representatives of 
; 6000 publishers, a resolution provid- 
3 OLITICAL ACTION ing that the National Better Business 
- | ' Bureau advise periodical publishers 
¥ WIRELESS TOTHE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ‘and governmental agencies, whenever 
THE HAGUE—The former Kaiser, | advertising is found to be fraudulent, 
residing at Doorn, has given assur-| was adopted. This action has now 
ance to the Minister of the Interior,; been accepted by the Federal Trade 
Dr. J. B. Kan, that he will refrain Commission as an expression of the 
from all political action and not) trade and a statement to that effect 
— any political difficulties in Hol- | has been sent out to the industry. 
and. : 
' It was also proposed that the Na- 
The statement was incorporated in tional Better Saatnaee Bureau, oper- 
a memorandum to the Dutch Parlia- | ating wholly in behalf of the publish- 
ment concerning the estimates of the ers and advertising industry, report 
State Department of the Interior. to the Federal Trade Commission 
through its Division of Trade Prac- 
DEWEY MAY VISIT RUSSIA tice conferences, violations of the 
By WireLessToTHECHRISTIAN SCIENCES MoNiToR trade practice conference rule. This, 
WARSAW—tThe proposed visit to! it was explained, does not preclude 
Moscow of Charles Dewey, Poland’s anyone from reporting such viola- 
American financial adviser, awakens | tions directly to the commisgion, nor 
much interest, although it is said to does it in any way affect the exercise 
be of an entirely private character. of the commission’s prerogative to 
: ‘cause applications for complaints to 


| INDEX OF THE MONITOR. be filed on the commission's own in- 


itiative. 
The conference in New York was 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1928 


| They refused to permit M. Marin tO | spicuous examples of the success of. 


‘the city-manager 
Toledo declined to join their ranks. 


The city managership was again an 
issue in Kenosha, Wis., which won: 
national recognition several years 
ago by its accomplishments under 
this type of government. A lively 
contest resulted from the efforts of. 
the foes of the new plan to change 
back to the old council method of 
running the city’s affairs, but the. 
city-manager forces were victorious 
by a small margin. 

Although Cleveland, Cincinnati. 
and Dayton are three large Ohio. 


cities which are pointed to as con-. 


plan, voters of. 

A new charter providing for a city | 
manager with council to be elected | 
by proportional representation un- | 
der a new fixed electoral quota, as | 
well as an amendment to the present 
charter providing for a small council 
and omitting proportional represen- 
tation, were both decisively. defeated 


in Toledo. The contest was made 
almost wholly on the method of elect- 
ing councilmen so that the city-man- 
‘ager idea will probably be revived 
for a special election in the sprinz. 


approve the city-manager form. 


Forms Institute 


‘and it will be the keynote of his 
entire Administration. As he pro- 
poses to co-operate with foreign na- 
tions throughout the world in solv- 
ing issues amicably and fairly, so he 
intends applying the doctrine to the 
unraveling of domestic problems. 
Mr. Hoover calls this system of his 
“The New Co-operation.” In the last 
speech of his Presidential campaign, 


in St. Louis, Mo., he discussed it at 
some length. 


Vital Issue In Campaign 


Political leaders attached much 
significance to the fact that he 


stressed this philosophy of co-opera- 
tion in the last address of his cam- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 5) 


Tere ee err ewrrerrrrrrrrrr 
Planning Forests for 
French Battlefields 


Special TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIBNCE MyniTOR 
Eugene, Ore. 
IELDS of France, rendered un- 
LL. fit for agriculture by the World 
War, will some day resemble the 
forests of Oregon, with stands of 

ouglas fir, says Prof. A. R. 
Sweetser of the plant biology de- 
partment of the University of 
Oregon. 

A request came recently to Pro- 
fessor Sweetser for a quantity of 
seed from M. DeMontessus De Bal- 
lore, professor of agriculture in the 
University of Paris. This request 
has been turned over to the forest 
service, which has been asked to 
furnish ‘the seed. 


Babson Shows How War Billions 
Could Be Used for Public Good 
Triple New Roads, Twice as Many Schools, Double 


Shipping, Canals and Telephone System Among 
Things That Could Be Achieved, He Says’ - 


two, buy twice our present stocks 
of imported merchandise and in- 
crease our supplies of mineral prod- 
ucts three times.” 

War Made by Minority - 


Speecian From Moniror Bearar 


NEW YORK—Declaring that the 
United States had spent $44,000,000,- 
000 on its various wars, Roger W. 
Babson of Boston, speaking at a 
business men’s conference just held 


PRESIDENT FIRM 
IN DEFENSE OF 
AMERICAN STAND 
Duty to Europe Is Not One- 


Sided, He Declares in Arm- 
istice Day Speech 


NEED FOR BUILDING, 


here as part of the good-will congress “War,” said Mr. Babson, “is the 


of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the 
Churches, called upon responsible 
leaders of the Nation to divert vast 
sums now being used for war pur- 
poses to advancement of education, 
road building and social improve- 
ment. . 


mocracy because war expresses 
the will of the minority who impose 
it upon the majority by force. War is 


practical realization of anarchy and 
is the basic cause of present waves 
of Bolshevism and Communism. 


negation and nullification of de- | 


CRUISERS EXPLAINED 


Denies Profit From War— 
Asks Faith in Paris Pact 
and Curb on Loans 


SreciaL FROM Monitor Bureac 


“War is the overthrowing of jus- 


WASHINGTON—Inter-relations of 


‘tening fans. W 


RADIO CHANGES 
STIR PROTESTS: 
ON FIRST TRIAT 


Much Difficulty Reported— 
“Blooping” Is General— 
Patience Necessary 


} 


‘ 


At 3 a. m. Nov. 11, the official 
nation-wide change in wavelengths 
took place ‘and by nightfall the radio 
structure of the United States had 
become a veritable Tower of Babel. 
Favorite stations were entirely miss- 
ing or decidedly weak, while new- 
comers occupied the chairs of these 
favorites at the table and on the 


whole were considered uninvited 
guests. | 
From al! parts of the country 


reaciion is that the 
factory. But the Federal Radio Com- 
mission is asking for patience since 
such sweeping changes involve many | 
detaiJs that will take some time to 
work out. 

California reported very little dif- 
ficulty as the changes were rela- 
tively slight and receiving condi- 
tions evidently good. Chicago was 
having its full share of difficulty but 
it was felt that the listeners as a 
whole would be the gainers there, 
the changes in stations made ne- 
cessary by the new order being the 
chief problems. 

Protests in Boston 

In ihe East chaos seems to have 
increased and in Boston and vicinity 
the results of the new allocations 
were thousands of protests from lis- 
| I, WNAC and 
WBZ-A are the thre@ most powerful 
local stations, with WBET ranking 
fourth. 

WEEI staved where it was and 
was the gainer by the elimination of 
Stations near it. WBZ going down. 


‘times as many new roads each year 


“The annual figure in United States 
of $3,000,000,000 for war is not ‘read- 
ily comprehended,” Mr. Babson 
said. “On the other hand, when one 
realizes that we spend only $1,300,- 
000,000 per year on highway work, 
and only $2,000,000,000 on schools, 
then the true meaning of these fig- 
ures is apparent. 

“In other words, if this money 
which is now being spent annually 
directly and indirectly for war in 
the United States were spent for 
other uses, we could build three 


ae 


or maintain more than twice as 
many schools, or we could double 
our shipping and canal property, 
multiply our telephone system by 


tice, since the sufferings and punish- | the world powers were touched ufon 
ment of the innocent exceed that of py President Coolidge in his Armis- 
the guilty. War ig the antithesis of tice Day address which was carried 
truth, mercy, and love, the complete | trom Washington to all parts of the 
refutation of the teachings of Jesus.” | United States by radio. . 

The speaker then declared that Against a background of gratitude 
any investment of the people's money ‘for present peace, the President 
which merited such utter condemna- | gyetched an outline of the best way 
tion on all points of economics and /{to preserve that peace, as he views 
morals could hardly expect to Tre-jj, In a way the speech may be 
ceive indorsement any longer of busi-' taken’ as a precursor to the message 
ness interests of the world. Not sat- 
isfied with cataloguing costs of war. to Congress and to the policy which 
Mr. Babson went on to discuss the the present Administration will seek 
causes of war. ‘to maintain. 

“To discuss merely costs and not, Asrmaments, debts, pacts, finances, 
causes,” he said, “is chopping at costs of war and its prevention and 
‘other matters pertinent not omly to 
Armistice Day, but to the programs 


(Continued on Page 3. Column 1) 
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Light Airplane 
Type Indorsed 
by Lady Heath 


Holder of Altitude Record to 
Attend International Avia- 
tion Conference 


eer Ne te ne | 


SvECTAL FRoM Monirom Burgar 
NEW YORK — Light, small air- 
planes of the “Moth” type are con- 
tributing greatly to the popularity 


being made by all the nations for 


the near and far future, were 
touched upon with frankness and de- 
cision. 


Unwilling to Finance War. 


MIDWEST VOTES 
SU BSTANTIAL Al) President Coolidge considered ‘the 
FOR ATR PORTS tens 2c 0 chester ss cme on 


| warning that the United States is un- 

btm to finance preparation for a 
— 3 'luture war by lending money in ex- 
Detroit Backs Bond Issue cess of peaceful needs. 


~ ' _ On the other hand he declared that 
of $5.000.000—Columbus | the united States will not submit to 
to Be Route Center 


any limitation of armaments that 
limits only the type of vessels 
adapted to American needs. 

rag. eonp aaa France, he »ointed 
EON RENES . : Out, “are making very large outlays” 
CHICAGO—Need for bigger and, military purposes. There is little 
now for sending capital 


Srectat FroM Monttor Birreav 


'which the President will shortly send — 


Empire Air League. 


of fiving and will play an important | . 
part in future aviation development, voters in a number of mid-western 
according to Lady Mary Heath, Brit- cities in the November elections. 

ish aviatrix, who had just arrived in. 
this country to attend the Interna- 
tional Aviation Conference in Wash- 
ington. Lady Heath is chairman of 
the Women’s Division of the British 


a $5,000,000 municipal airport bond 
issue by a 100,000 majority. Repre- 


sentative business men, as well as 
aircraft interests, 
council to place the bonds on the 
ballots. The proceeds will be used 
for establishment of a large airport, 


Although she has Leen interested 
in aviation for only three years, Lady 
West has had about 1200 hours flying 


experience. She is chiefly interested | : 

in light airplanes and uses that type eeney Se es prise 

of machine almost exclusively. On sttnote:- 

Oct.. 4 last she established the) : 

world’s altitude record for a light Mayor John C. Lodge has an 

airplane by reaching a height of 

more than 24.000 feet. Her airplane 

weished less than 880: pounds. establishment of an aeronautics com- 
_ From Cape Town to London mission with four members to de- 


cil to submit a charter amendment at 
the April election authorizing the 


better airports was recognized by reason 


In Detroit, Mich., voters approved 


urged the city. 


although plans of council also pro-' 


nounced that he will request coun- | 


somewhat was not as good as usual. 


WNAC, one of Boston’s first stations , 
and a favorite with the New England | 
public, was put down so low that: 
few if any heard it at all, and then | 
only weakly. WBET was completely: 
lost—about 10 points below the zero. 
on the dials of most sets. Needless to. 
say that these changes, particularly | 
in the case of WNAC. caused a flood | 
of telephone calls and telegrams in. 
protest. 

Looking at the situation from a= 
technical viewpoint, a fair analysis | 
shows that the patience asked by the 
commission must be the answer for. 
the present at least. Radio reception. 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 6) 


Chemist Turns Wood Into Food | 


‘ment flying, and that is very diffi-':pe Trans-Continental 


Last spring she established an- Velop an airport system fn Detroit 
other record by flying alone in a and to administer the city’s policy, 
similar airplane from Cape Town, 
S. Af., to London, making 25 stops on 
the way, * | ing industry. 

Lady Heath does not approve of) $550,000 Voted at Columbus 
osgomegamil flying in SS By a 5 to 1 vote, Columbus, O., ap- 
cu. le proved 6 -S000000 bend inene for « 


flying boat. : 
“Crossing the Atlantic in an air- Municipal airport, to be the eastern 


plane depends so much upon instru- | terminus of the rail-air route of 

; Air Trans- 

cult,” she said, “In ordinary flying’ port, Inc., of which Col. Charles A. 

you sg — nose of your airplane | Lindbergh is an official. 

On the horizon, the wings on a level : 

with the horizon and you fly towards | Alout 800 acres will be purchased 

some point at which you are look- or condemned by the city, so the port 

in / will be ready May 1, when the new 
wae ; route, with which the Pennsylvania 

Guided hy Indicators Alone | Railroad Company is associated, is 

“In fog this is all very different. | scheduled to get under way, 

You must be guided simply by the Ten Ford airplanes, costing $650,- 

indications on several very delicate 000, have been ordered for the serv- 

instruments in the airplane. Air jce, which is to cross the continent 

mail pilots become very expert in, py rail-air with 48-hour service. 


‘in behalf of all interests involved, | 
particularly the aircraft manufactur- | 


for Cattle and Maybe for Man 


Srecian FROM Monitror Rrreav 


NEW YORK—Chemical transfor- 


Voters of Medina, O., also failed to , ™ation of wood into food is now pos- 


sible upon a commercial scale, ac- 
cording to Dr. Friedrich C. R. Ber- 
gius of Heidelberg, Germany, inven- 


tor of the process for making syn- 
thetic gasoline from coal, who spoke 


of Statesmanship 


at a research luncheon just given by 
the American Institute of the City of 
New_York. 

Technical difficulties have been 


Rollins College Announces 
Project Provided for by 
Mr. Pugsley’s Gift 


WINTER PARK, Fla.—An Institute 
of Statesmanship to discuss the fu- 
ture of party government in the 
United States is to be held at Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla., ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by Hamilton Holt, president, who 


overcome in the research undertaken 
during the last 12-years, Dr. Bergius 
said, with the result that carbohy- 
drates suitable for human consump- 
tion can be produced artifically, 
while fodder for cattle can be made 
through the utilization of agricul- 
tural wastes with consequent great 
economic savings. : 

Dr. Bergius is in the United States 
to attend the forthcoming Bituminous 
Coal Conference which will be held 
in Pittsburgh, under the direction 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. : 


will act as chairman. 
Similar in many respects to the 


Other speakers at the luncheon 
were Dr. Cecil H. Lander of London, 


summer institutes of politics held at 
Williams College, at the University 
of Virginia and elsewhere, the Rollins 
Institute of Statesmanship, which 
has been made possible through the 
generosity of Cornelius A. Pugsley of 
Peekskill, N. Y., formerly member of 
Congress, will be distinctive for its 
five day intensive concentration on 
pne topic each year, the deliberations 
of which are designed to provide a 
valuable medium for political educa- 
tion through membership, through- 
the press and through the radio 
Because the institute will be held 
March 25-29, a period coinciding with 


General News—Pages 1. 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7,8. 9 
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‘director of fuel research of the 
| British Department of Scientific and 
‘Industrial Research, and A: C. Field- 
ner, head of the experiment stations 
and fuel research of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

Dr Bergius told the institute that 
the same fundamental research work 
which had been responsible for the 
development of the coal liquefaction 
process by which synthetic gasoline 
is produced has also been responsi- 
ble for the development of the meth- 
ods by which wood and similar ma- 
‘terials could be transformed into 


presided over by Chairman William the Easter vacation, sit is expected food. 


E. Humphrey of the commission, that a large number of professors 


Dr. Lander outlined the efforts 


who declared that the purpose was 


Financial News—Pages 14 and 15 
to “have the publishers agree as to 


FEATURES 
NER ge ok Lae ee sesceee. § What they will do to find out whether 
The Children’s Page ......eccese... 10 or not an offered advertisement is 
The Home Forum .......- secceeseses ll false and misleading before it is pub- 


gsc teat ded = 13 lished.” The commission’s sole de- 
Daily Features ........secccccccecess 17 Sire, he said, was to stop practices 


Editorials .seccccscave coecccavegecees 18 j that are prohibited by law. 
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,and students from other colleges 
, will participate. Dr Leland Hamil- 
ton Jenks, head of the history de- 
partment at Rollins, will act as exe- 
cutive secretary and the Seminole 
Hotel of Winter Park will be joint 


host with the college and entertain 
the leaders and guest, | 


which are being made in England to 


ligent utilization. Extensive field 
surveys combine with microscopic, 
x-ray and chemical analysis of coal 
to determine the industrial uses to 
which it is best fitted, he said. | 


— ee ee ee oe 


conserve coal through more intel-) 


Extensive experiments in low tem- 


perature carbonization are also being. 
made, Dr. Lander _ said. This | 
process gives a fuel which elim- 
inates practically all of the smoke'§ 
ordinarily given off by the use of 
raw coal in open grates. In addition 
18 gallons of synthetic material, 
similar to an oil or tar, becomes 
available for which uses are still to 
be found. 

A. C. Fieldner, chief engineer of, 
the experiment stations division of. 
the United States Bureau of Mines, | 
reviewed briefly the development of 
synthetic fuel. and urged research 
aimed at smoke elimination, which ho | 
said was causing a damage estimated | 
at between $10 and $20 a year for, 
each person. 


American 


Labor 


instrument flying, because they have Columbus was approved by Colonel 


(a great deal of practice. But experts ‘Lindbergh as the most advanta- 
i tell us that it costs $20,000 to turn peously located city immediately 


cut a good air mail pilot. ‘west of the Allegheny Mountains for. 


“Of course, I am not competent tO the eastern terminus of the air line. 
discuss tranatlantic crossing by — y7::y the municipal airport a cer- 
cirigible, bui I do not believe it tainty, at least six other transport 


ae be attempted in ordinary air- , routes are expected to pass the Ohio 
a , ‘capital. Colonel Lindbergh has as- 
Lady Heath said that aviation is °*?'@ 
becoming very popular with ont sured the Columbus airport commis- 
in England and that at aviation S/O. 
meets there are always seven or, Strong Interest Maniiest 
eight entrants for the ladies’ race.’ Warren, 0., also approved an air- 
ie ‘port bond issue amounting to $50,000. 


SCRANTON CHORUSES | Kansas City and Cleveland are 
WIN AT EISTEDDFOD other large mid-western cities which 
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WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—The Scran- 
ton male chorus, directed by Prof, 
David Jenkins, won the $1500 choral Despite an appeal by William P. 
prize at the final session of the Na- MacCracken Jr., Assistant Secretary 
tional Eisteddfod of America here.’ of Commerce for Aeronautics, Chi- 
Professor Jenkins also directed the cago voters turned down a $450,000 
Scranton Woman's Chorus, which' bond issue for improvements at its 
won a prize of $300. Awards were. municipal airport. This was but one 
made by a committee of adjudicators | of a dozen bond proposals rejeoted by 
headed by Dr. Daniel Protheroe of' this city in a political upheaval, and 
Chicago. ‘was regarded as an expression of 

Owen Hushes of Vancouver, B. C.' dissatisfaction with the city govern- 
was installed as a bard in impressive ment other than lack of apprecia- 


evinced strong interest in the future 


for airports, ranging from $1,000,000 
to $3,000,000. 


prior to the November elections had | 


of aviation by bonding themselves) 


Problems 


will be discussed 
in a series of six 
articles, the first 
of which appears 


, 


Today 


ceremonies which formed a part of tion of the value of ample airport 
the program. He wrote a 500-word facilities. 

ode entitled “The Conquering of the Voters of Omaha, Neb., failed to 
West.” More than 4000 persons at- pass a $250,000 bond issue for the im- 
tended the final sessions of the Eis- provement of the municipal airport. 
teddford in the Ninth Regiment’ Voters of Chattanooga, Tenn., ap- 
Armory. — a municipal airport bond is- 


sue of $250,000 last Tuesday, ac- 
GIFT TO AMERICAN ACADEMY (cording to advices received here. 
SPECIAL FROM MoniTOR BUREAU —_— 19 


don t permis the Auer ectomy| AUBURN (ME.) AIRPORT 


of Arts and Letters to erect a new 
| building in 156th Street, near Broad- 

way, directly back of its present! AUBURN, Me. (#)—The Auburn 
structure in the “Huntington” group,’ Chamber of Commerce has signed a 
has just been announced here. ‘contract with the American Airport 


AIRPLANE RIVALS PULLMAN 


Corporation of New England calling 
' for immediate action in the construc- 


abroad while rates there are lower 
than ours. Europe on the whole, said 
Mr. Coolidge, has arrived at a point 
of rehabilitation where the United 
States is not called upon to help 
or act much beyond a strict business 
basis. 

Bringing up the various moves for 
limitation of armament, President 
‘Coolidge recalled that at the Wash- 


‘ 


ington Arms Conference the United 


| States had made the-heaviest sacri- 


' fiee. He called efforts that have been 


other types “discouraging.” 
' France and England, he charged, 
had been willing to limit the kind of 
cruisers and submarines adapted to 
‘the vee of the United States but not 
_the kind adapted to their own use. 
_ Eliminating all competition, he as- 
| Serted that “world standards of de- 
_fense”’ requires the United States to 
have more cruisers. 

Under the leadership of the United 
States the nations are undertaking 


other method—the treaty to outlaw 
war, said Mr. Coolidge. “For the 
cause of peace the United States is 
| adopting the only practicable prin- 
ciples that have ever been pruposed, 
limitation and re- 


/of preparation, 
| nunciation.” 


| Plea for Understanding 

The President made.a stronz plea 
for mutual understanding. “We want 

peace not only for the same reason 
that every other nation wants it, be- 
cause we believe it to be right, but 
_because war would interfere with our 
progress. Our interests all over the 
earth are such that a conflict any- 
where would be enormously to our 
disadvantage. 

“The whole scheme of human so- 

ciety, the whole progress of civiliza- 
.tion, requires that we should have 
‘faith in men and in nations. There 
is no other positive power on which 
_we could reply.” 
- The present size of the regular 
army is entirely adequate, the Pres- 
ident said, but the situation is -dif- 
| ferent with respect to the sea. He de- 
clared that, having few fueling sta- 
tions, the United States needed war- 
Ships of large tonnage, and, “having 
scarcely any merchant’ vessels 
capable of mounting five and six-inch 
guns, it is obvious that, based on 
needs, we are entitled to a larger 
number of warships than a nation 
‘having those advantages.” 

The address ended on a note of 
humility and good will: “It is be- 
fitting that we should pursue our 
i course without exultation, with due 
humility, and with due gratitude for 
the important contributions of the 
more ancient nations which have 
helped to make possible our present 
_ progress and our future hope. The 
gravest responsibilities that can 
‘come to a people in thig world have 
come to us. We must not fail to meet 
'them in accordance with the require- 
‘ments of conscience and righteous- 
| hess.” : 
| Full text of the President’s speech, 
' which was delivered in the Washing- 
‘ton Auditorium as part of the Amer- 
ican Legion’s observance of the tenth 
anniversary of the armistice, follows: 

Fellow Countrymen: <f 

We meet to give thanks for 10 

more years of peace. Amid the mul- 
titude of bounties which have been 
betsowed upon us, we count that our 
supreme blessing. In all our domes- 
tic and foreign relations. our chief: 
concern is that it should be perma- 
nent. It is our belief that it is 
coming to be more and more realized 
as the natural state of mankind: 

Yet, while we are placing our 
faith in more complete understand- 

ings which shall harmonize with the 

universal conscience, we ought not 


made since to extend limitation to 


additional safeguards t6 peace by an-_ 


BRISTOL, Pa. (#) 


‘passenger airplane in the United 
States has a stateroom with sleeping , 


compartments and seats for 20 pas- 
sengers in addition to two pilots and 
can be arranged for 24 passengers. 


It has made a successful trial flight. 


— The largest tion of an airport here to cost be- 


to forget that all the rights we now 
possess, the peace we now enjoy, 
have been secured for us by a long 
, series of sacrifices and of conflicts. 
We are able tod participate in this 
eelebration use our country had 


tween $50,000 and $100,000. 

Land totaling 576 acres has been 
secured by options. It ig expected 
that the airport will be completed at 
the beginning of the 1929 flying sea- 
s0n. ; 


the resources, the character, and the 
apiris to relia, equip, and sguppandt 


| 
| 
i 
! 
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with adequate supplies an army and 
a navy, which, by placing more than 
000,000 men on the battle fields of 
Burope, contributed to the making 
of armistice on the eleventh day 
eof November, 1918. 
Acknowledging the Obligation 

Our first thought, then, is to ac- 
knowledge the obligation which the 
Nation owes to those who served in 
our forces afloat and ashore, which 


contributed the indispensable factor 
to the final victory. Although all our 


some in 
some in making munitions, some in 
administering our Government, the 
place of honor will always be ac- 
corded to the men and the women 
who wore the uniform of our country 
the living and the dead. 

When the great conflict finally 
broke upon us we were unprepared 
to meet its military responsibilities. 
What navy we possessed at that 
time, as is always the case with our 
navy, was ready. Admiral Sims at 
once carried new courage and new 
energy to the contest on the sea. So 
complete was the defense of our 
tranSports that the loss by enemy 
attack in sending our land forces to 
Europe was surprisingly small. 

As we study the record of our 
army in’ France, we become more 
and more impressed by three out- 
standing features. The unity of the 
American forces and the integrity of 
the American command were always 
preserved. They were trained with 
a thoroughness becoming the tradi- 
tion of McClellan, they were fought 
with a tenacity and skill worthy of 
the memory of Grant. 

And finally, they were undefeated. 


For these outstanding accomplish- | 


ments, which were the chief sources 
of the glory of our arms, we are 


* 


of the strength, but of the unity: of 


our people. No country ever @x-— 
hibited a more magnificent spirit or 
demonstrated a higher degree of pa- 


triotic devotion. ; 


Prosecution of the War 

The great organizing ability of 
our industrial leaders, the unex- 
pected strength of our financial re- 
sources, the dedication of our entire 
man power under the universal- 
service law, the farm and the fac- 
tory, the railroad and the bank, 4,- 
000,000 men under arms and 6,000,- 
000 men in reserve, all became one 
mighty engine for the prosecution 
of the war. All together it was the 
greatest power that any nation on 
earth had ever assembled. 

When it was all over, in spite of 
the great strain, we were the only 
country that had much _ reserve 
power left. Our foodstuffs were 
necessary to supply urgent needs; 
our money was required to save from 
financial disaster. Our resources de- 
livered Europe from .-starvation and 
ruin. 

In the final treaty of peace, not 
only was the map of Europe remade, 
but the enormous colonial posses- 
sions of Germany were divided up 
among certain allied nations. Such 
private property of her nationals as 
they held was applied to the claim 
for reparations. We neither sought 
nor took any of the former German 
possessions. We have provided by 
law for returning the private prop- 
erty of her nationals. 

Yet our own outlay had been and 
was to continue to be a perfectly 
enormous sum. It is sometimes rep- 
resented that this country made a 
profit out of the war. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Up to 
the present time our own net war 
costs, after allowing for our foreign- 
debt expectations, are about $36,500,- 
000,000. To retire the balance of our 
public debt will require about $7,000,- 


indebted to the genius of General 
Pershing. as. 

It is unnecessary to recount with 
any detail our experience in the war. 
It was a new revélation, not only 


000,000 in interest. 
Cost May Be #100,000,000,000 


Our Veterans’ Bureau and allied — 


expenses are already running at over 


%. EVENTS 


TONIGHT 


Lecture in series on the Massachusetts 
Motor Vehicle Law by Sidney 8S. von 
Loesecke, LL.B., auspices Suffolk Law 
Alumni Association, clubhouse, 73 Han- 
cock Street, 6 to 7:30. 

Hockey game, Boston Tigers: vs. New- 
ark, Boston Arena, 8:30. 

Monthly meeting of the directors, Bos- 
ton Square and Compass Club, club- 
house, 8. 

Boston Y. M. C. A., Huntington Ave- 

ue Branch: Chess Club, Board Room, 
: ; Echo Club, Young Men's Club Room, 9. 

Address by the Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, D.D., “Boots at the Holly Tree 
Inn,” auspices Boston Branch, Dickens 
Fellowship, Bulfinch Place Church, 8. 

Annual banquet, Connecticut icul- 
tural College Alumni Association, Ameri- 
can House, 7.” : | 
Carillon concert by Kamiel Lefever, 
Norwood Municipal Building, 7 :30. 

Music 
Symphony Hall—Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra, 8 :30. 

John Knowles Paine Concert Hall, Music 

Building—Kedroff Quartet, %:15. 

: Theaters 
Copley—“Marigold,” 8 :30. 
Shubert—“The Red Robe,” § :15. 
Fenway—“The Singing Fool’ (film), 
Plymouth—William Hodge, 8 :15. 

Keith’s Memorial—‘“Take Me Home” 

(film) and vaudeville. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 

Harvard University: Astronomical 
Colloquium, talk by Prof. Henry Norris 
Russell of Princeton, Harvard College 
Observatory Building, 4:15. 

Hotel Statler: Meeting and luncheon, 
Kiwanis Club, ballroom, 12:15; meeting 
Professional Women’s Club, Georgian 

oom. 

Play peg peepee Women’s City 
Club, Pilgrim Hall, 2:30. 

West xbury Citizens’ Association: 
Woman's Club, Highland Hall, 2:30; en- 
tertainment and speaking. 

Legislative Luncheon auspices Massa- 
ehusetts Civic League, talk by Senator 
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Samuel H. Wragg, Twentieth Century 
Club, 1 to 2 p. m. 

“Disarmament and the Peace Pact,” 
talk by Mrs. A. J. George, auspices 
Activities Department. Women's Repub- 
lican Club of Massachusetts, Assembly 
Hall, clubhouse, 2:30. 

Demonstration lecture by Miss Esther 
V. Ericksen. Boston Home Information 
Center, 87 Beacon Street, afternoon. 

Talks by Dr. Charles E. Barker of 


home life committee of the Brookline 
Teachers’ Club, high school assembly 
for girls and boys, 1:15, to women and 
all high school girls 3 p. m. 

Exhibitions 


Children’s Museum of Boston, Jamaica 
Way—Open daily, 9 to 5; Sundays, 
1:30 to 5. Free docent service. Admis- 
sion free. Natural history and eth- 
nological exhibits. A collection of un- 
usual figurines and articles from the 
countries of Latin America, Mildred 
FE. Manter. director. 

Myles Standish Galleries, Myles Stand- 
ish Hotel—EKarly fifteenth and _ six- 
teenth century Italian paintings; gen- 
eral exhibition of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists. 

Museum of Arts, Huntington Avenue— 
Admission free. Open daily, 10 to 4:30, 

*. except Mondays. Sundays, 1 to 4:30. 
Free guidance Tuesdays and Fridays 
at 11 o'clock. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Fen- 
way Court—Open on Tuesdays, Thurs- 


admission fee charged. and on Sundays 
from 1 to 4, with admission free. 

Fogg Art-Museum, corner Quincy Street 
and Broadway, Cambridge—Open week 
days, 9 to 5: Sundays, 1 to 5. Admis- 
sion free. Exhibitions: Maya Art, lent 
by the Peabody Museum. 

Casson Galleries, 573 Boviston Street— 
Old English paintings. Through Dec. 1. 

R. C. Vose Galleries, 559 Boylston Street 
—Paintings and sculpture by Charles 
Merion Russell. 

Goodspeed’s Print Shop, 7 Ashburton 

+. Place — Etchings, lithographs and 


nts, janet 


apanese ry 
Guild of Boston Artists, 162 Newheury 
eens atee colors by Harry Sutton 


‘2 

Grace Horne Galleries, Trinity Court— 
Paintings by John horg. 

The Little Studio, 171 Newbury Street— 
Lithographs and etchings by Ernest 
Fiene. 

The Twentieth Century Club, 8 Joy 
Street—Flower paintings by Marianna 
Mayers, sculpture hy Karl F. Skoog, 
landscapes by Charles A. Chase. 


St. Botolph Ciub, 4 Newbury Street— 
: og, enenenpee by Edward W. Red- 
e 


Appalachian Mountain Clab, & Joy 
—Photographic Bromoil Prin 
Ralnh Osborne of Cambridge. 

West End Art Gallery, 14 Leverett Street 
—Paintings by David Burliuk. | 

Boston Community Art Group, Temple 


Street 
ts by 


Israel, Longwood Avenue and River- 
way Street—Work by Boston Jewish 
Artists, 
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days and Saturdays from 10 to 4, with | 
‘/ rain tonight; 


Grand Rapids, Mich., arranged by the. 
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the disabled and de- 


solemn y to 
au’ Wie what has been paid 


out and what is already apparent it 
is probable that our final cost will 
run well toward $100,000,000,000, or 
half the entire wealth of the country 
when we entered the conflict. 

Viewed from its economic results, 
war is the most destructive agency 
that ever affiicts the earth. Yet ft 
is the dead here and abroad who are 
gone forever. While our own losses 
were thus very large, the losses of 
others required a somewhat greater 
proportionate outlay, but they are 
to be reduced by territorial) acquisi- 
tions and by reparations. While we 
shall receive some further credits 
on the accounts I have stated as our 
costs, our outlay will be much 
greater than that of any other 
country. 

Whatever may be thought or said 
of us, we know and every informed 
person should know that we reaped 
no selfish benefit from the war. No 
citizen of the United States needs 
to make any apology to anybody 
anywhere for not having done our 
duty in defense of the cause of world 
liberty. 

Such benefits as came to our coun- 
try from our war experience were 
not represented by material values, 
but by spiritual values. The whole 
standard of our existence was raised; 
the conscience and' the faith of the 
Nation were quickened with new 
life. The people awoke to the drum- 
beats of a new destiny. 

Still Paying for War 

In common with most of the great 
powers=we are paying the cost of 
that terrible tragedy. On the whole, 
the war has made possible a great 
advance in self-government in 
Europe, yet in some quarters society 
was so near disintegration that it 
submitted to new forms of absolu- 
tism to prevent anarchy. 

The whole essence of war is de- 
struction. It is the negation and the 
antithesis of human progress. No 
good thing ever came out of war 
that could not better have been 
secured by reason and conscience. 

Every dictate of humanity con- 


stantly cries aloud that we do not 
want any more war. We ought to 
take every precaution and make 
every honorable sacrifice, however 
great, to prevent it. Still, the first 
law of progress requires the world 
to face facts, and it is equally plain 
that reason and conscience are as 
yet by no means supreme in human 
affairs. The inherited instinct of 
selfishness is very far from being 
eliminated; the forces of evil are ex- 
ceedingly powerful. 

The eternal questions before the 
nations are how to prevent war and 
how to defend themselves if it comes. 
There are those who see no answer, 
except military preparation. But 
this remedy has never proved suffi- 
cient. We do not know of any nation 
which has ever been able to pro- 


probably 
night; Tuesday fair; not much change 
in temperature : moderate shifting winds 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


UD. S&S Weatner Brreav Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy, 
with light rain or snow to- 


: becoming northwest Tuesday. 


' 


{ 
i 


Southern New England: Light snow or 
Tuesday generally fair; 


net much change in temperature; mod- 
erate to fresh shifting winds, becoming 


northwest late tonight. 


Northern New England: Cloudy, with 


light snow or rain tonight and possibly 
in Maine Tuesday; not quite so cold in 
New Hampshire and in southern 
mont; moderate to fresh winds, becom- 
ing northeast. 


Ver- 


Official Temperatures 


1(8 a, m, Standard time, 7ith meridian) 
; Albany eseesese a7 Memphis ereeeve 46 
Atlantic City .. 38 Montreal ...... 28 
Boston .....+.. 30 Nantucket ice Be 
Buffalo ...-.¢-. 40 New Orleans ... 52 
Pe. ciscece O68 MOW YorK .ccoe 42 
Charleston ..... 50 Philadelphia ... 40 
eee coceseoe 44 Pitteburgh ..... 42 
Se re 44 Portland, Me... 38 
Des Moines .... 36 Portland, Ore... 50 
Eastport ....... 34 San Francisco.. 54 
>\Galveston ...... 60 St. Louis ..... = aa 
eo OO Bt PAU oc ccsccee 84 
Helena ...... i SOLS . sc caved. OO 
Jacksonville ... 62 Tampa ........ 50 
Kansas City ... 42 Washington .... 36 
Los Angeles ... 52 


High Tides at Boston 


Monday, 11:29 p. m.; Tuesday, 11:36 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at-4:56 p. m. 


as arms enough so as always te 


be at peace. 
France and Germany | 
Fifteen years ago the most 
thoroughly equipped people of 
Europe were Germany and. nce. 


We saw what happened.* While 
Rome maintained a general peace 
for many generations, it was not 
without a running conflict on the 
borders which finally engulfed the 
empire. ; 

But there is a wide distinction be- 
tween absolute prevention and fre- 
quent recurrence, and peace is of 
little value if it is constently accom- 
panied by the threatened or the ac- 
tual violation of national rights. 

If the European -countries hed 

neglected their defenses, it is prob- 

able that war would have come 
much sooner. All human experience 
seems to demonstrate that a coun- 
try which makes reasonable prepa- 
ration for defense is less likely to 
he subject to a hostile attack and 
less likely to suffer a violation of its 
rignts ‘which might lead to war. 
This is the prevailing attitude of the 
United States and one which I be- 
lieve should constantly determine its 
actions. 

To be ready for defense is not to 
be guilty of aggression. We can have 
military preparation without assum- 
ing a military spirit. It is our duty 
to ourselves and to the cause of 
civilization, to the preservation of 
domestic tranquillity, to our orderly 
and lawful relations with foreign 
people, to maintgin an adequate 
army and navy. 

We do not need a large land force. 
The present size of our regular army 
is entirely adequate, but it should 
continue to be supplemented by a 
national guard and reserves, and 
especially with the equipment and 
organization in our industries for 
furnishing supplies. 

“When We Turn to the Sea” 

When we turn to the sea the 
situation is different. We have not 


only a long coast line, distant out- 


lying possessions, a foreign com-, 


merce unsurpassed in importance, 


and foreign investments unsurpussed 
in amount, the number of our people 
and value of our treasure to be pro- 
tected, but we are also bound by 
international treaty to defend the 
Panama Canal. | 

Having few fueling stations, we 
require ships of large tonnage, and 
having scarcely any merchant ves- 
sels capable of mounting 5 or 6-inch 
guns, it is obvious that, based on 
needs, we are entitled to a larger 
number of warships than a nation 
having these advantages. 

Important, however, as we have 
believed adequate national defense 
to be for preserving order and peace 
in the world, we have not con- 
sidered it to be the only element. We 
have most urgently and to some 
degree successfully advocated the 
principle of the limitation of arma- 
ments. We think this should apply 
both to land and sea forces, but as 
the limitation of armies is very 
largely a European question we have 
wished the countries most interested 
to take the lead in deciding this 
among themselves. 

For the purpose of naval limita- 
tion we called the Washington Con- 
ference and secured an agreement 
as to capital ships and airplane 
carriers, and also as to the maxi- 
mum unit tonnage and maximum 
caliber of guns of cruisers. But the 
number of cruisers, lesser craft, and 
submarines has no limit. 

It no doubt has some significance 
that foreign governments made 
agreements limiting that class of 
combat-vessels in which we were 
superior, but refused limitation in 
the class in which’ they were 
superior. 

Made Heaviest Sacrifice 


We made altogether the heaviest 
sacrifice in scrapping work which 
was already in existence. That 
should. forever remain not only a 

tisfaction to ourselves, but a 


7 demonstration to others of our good 


faith in advocating the principle of 
limitations. At that time we had 23 
cruisers and 10 more nearly com- 
pleted. One of these has since been 
‘lost, and 22 are nearly obsolete. To 
replace these, we have started build- 
ing 8. 

The British have since begun and 
completed 7, are building 8, and have 
5 more authorized. When. their 
present legislation is carried out 
they would have 68 cruisers. When 


ours is carried out, we would have 
40. It is obvious that, eliminating 
all competition, world standards of 
defense require us to have more 
eruisers. 

This was the situation when I re- 
quested another conference, which 
the British and Japanese attendec. 
but to which Italy and France dic 
not come. The United States there 
proposed a limitation of cruiser ton- 
nage of 250,000 to 300,000 tons. AS 
near as we could figure out their 
proposal, the British asked for from 
425,000 to 600,000 tons. As it ap- 
‘peared to us that to agree to s0 
large a tonnage constituted not a 
limitation, but an extension of war 
fleets, no agreement was made. 

Since that time no progress seems 
to have heen made. In fact, the 
movements have been discouraging. 
During Jast summer France and 
England made a tentative offer 
which would limit the kind of 
cruisers and submarines adapted to 
the use of the United States, but left 
without limit the kind adapted to 
their use. 

United States Refused 


The United States of course re- 
fused to accept this offer. Had we 
not done so, the’ French army and 
the English navy would be so near 
unlimited that the principle of limi- 
tations would be virtually aban- 
doned. The nations have already ac- 
complished much in the way of limi- 
tations and we hope may accomplish 
more when the preliminary confer- 
ence called by the League of Na- 
tions is reconvened. 

Meantime, the United States and 
other nations have been successfully 
engaged in undertaking to establish 
additional safeguards and securities 
to the peace of the world by another 
method. Throughout all history war 
has been occurring until it has 
come to be recognized by custom 
and practice as having a certain 
jegal standing. It has been regarded 
as the last resort, and has too fre- 
quently been the first. 

When it was proposed that this 
traditional attjtude should be modi- 
filed bétween the United States and 
France, we replied that it should be 
modified among all nations. As a 
result, representatives of 15 powers 
have met in Paris and signed a 
treaty which condemns recourse to 
war, renounces it as a _ national 
policy, and pledges themselves not to 
seek to resolve their differences ex- 
cept by peaceful action. 

While this leaves the questions 
of national defense and limitation of 
armaments practically where they 
were, as the negative supports of 
peace, it discards all threat of force 
and*approaches the subject on its 
positive side. For the first time in 
the world the leading powers bind 
themselves to adjust disputes with- 
out recourse to force. 


Most Effective Instrument 
While recognizing to the fullest 
extent the duty of self-defense, and 
not undertaking, as no human in- 
genuity could undertake, an abso- 
lute guarantee against war, it is the 


most complete and will be the most 
effective instrument for peace that 
was ever devised. 

So long as promises can be broken 
and treaties can be violated we can 
have no positive assurances, yet 
everyone knows they are additional 
safeguards. We can only say that 
this is the best that mortal man can 


0, 

It is beside the mark to argue that 
we should not put faith in it. The 
whole scheme of human society, the 
whole progress of civilization, re- 
quires that we should have faith in 
men and in nations. There is no 
other positive power on which we 
could rely. All the values that have 
ever been created, all the progress 
that has ever been made, declare 
that our faith is justified... 

For the cause of peace the United 
States is adopting the only prac- 
tical. principles that have ever been 
proposed, of preparation, limitation, 
and renunciation. The progress that 
the world has made in this direction 
in the last 10 years surpasses all the 
progress ever before made. 

Recent developments have brought 
to us not only a new economic buta 
new political relationship to the rest 
of the world. We have been con- 
stantly debating what our attitude 
ought to he toward the European 
nations. Much of our position is 
already revealed by the record. It 
can truthfully be characterized as 
one of patience, consideration, re- 
straint. and assistance. We have 
accepted settlement of obligations, 
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not in accordance with what was 
due, but in accordance with the 
merciful principle of what our 
debtors could pay. 

Have Alded Reconstruction 

We have given of our’ counsel 
when asked, and of our resources 
for constructive purposes, but we 
have carefully refrained from all 
intervention which was unsought or 
which we believed would be ineffec- 
tive, and we have not wished to 
contribute to the support of arma- 
ments. Whatever assistance we may 
have given to finishing the war, we 
feel free from any responsibility for 
béginning it. 
finance preparation for a future war. 

We have heard an impressive 
amount of discussion concerning our 
duty to Europe. Our own people 
have supplied considerable quanti- 
ties of it. Europe itself hae ex- 
pressed very definite ideas on this 
subject. We do have such duties. 
We have acknowledged them and 
triéd to meet them. They are not 
all on one side, however. They are 
mutual, ; 

We have sometimes been re- 
proached for lecturing Europe, but 
probably ours are not the only peo- 
ple who sometimes engage in gra- 
tuitous criticism and advice. We. 
have also been charged with pur-/ 
Suing a policy of isolation. We are 
not the only people, either,.who de- 
sire to give their attention to their 
own affairs. It is quite evident that 
both of these claims cannot be true. 

I think no informed person at 
home or abroad would blame us 
for not intervening in affairs which 
are peculiarly the concern of others 
to adjust, or when we are asked for 
help for stating clearly the terms on 
which we are willing to respond. 

Immediately following the war we 
went to the rescue of friend and foe 
alike in Europe on the grounds of 
humanity. Later our experts joined 
with their experts in making a 
temporary adjustment of German 
reparations and securing the evac- 
uation of the Ruhr. Our people Jent 
$110,000,000 to Germany to put that 
plan into immediate effect. 

Have Helped Pay Reparations 

Since 1924 Germany has paid on 
reparations about $1,300,000,000, and 
our people have lent to national, 
state and municipal governments 
and to corporations in Germany a 
little over $1,100,000,000. It could not 
be claimed that this money is the 
entire source from which repara- 
tions have been directly paid, but it 
must have been a large factor in 
rendering Germany able to pay. 

We also lent large sums to the 
governments and corporations in 
other countries to aid in their finan- 
cial rehabilitation. 

I have several times stated that 
such ought to be our policy. But 
there is little reason for sending 
capital abroad while rates for money 
in London and Paris are at 4 or 5 
per cent, while ours are much 
higher. England is placing very 
considerable loans abroad; France 
has had large credits abroad, some 
of which have been called home. 
Both are making very large outlays 
for military purposes. 

Europe on the whole has arrived 
at a state of financial stability and 
prosperity where it cannot be said 
we are called on to help or act 
much beyond a strict business basis. 
The needs of our own people re- 
quire that any further advances by 
us must have most careful consid- 
eration. 

For the United States not to wish 
Fiurope to prosper would be not only 
a selfish, but an entirely unenlight- 
ened view. We want the investment 
of life and money which we have 
made there to be to their benefit. 
We should like to have our Govern- 
ment debts all settled, although it is 
probable that we could better afford 
to lose them than our debtors could 
afford not to pay them. 


Higher Standards Desired 


Divergent standards of living 
among nations involve many dif- 
ficult problems. We intend to pre- 


We do not wish to. 


serve our high standards of living 
and we should like to see all other 
countries on the same level. With 
a whole-hearted acceptance of re- 
publican institutions, with the open- 
ing of opportunity to individual ini- 
tiative, they are certain to make 
much progress in that direction. 

It is always plain that Europe 
and the United States are lacking in 
mutual understanding. We are prone 
to think they can do as we can do. 
We are not interested in their age- 
old animosities, we have not suf- 
fered from centuries of violent hos- 
tilities.. We do not see how difficult 
it is for them to displace distrust in 
each other with faith in each other. 

On the other hand, they appear 
to think that we are going to do 
exactly what they would do if they 
had our chance. If they would give 
a little more attention to our his- 
tory and judge us a little more 
closely by our own record, and es- 
pecially find out In what directions 
we believe our real interests to lie, 
much which they now appear to find 
obscure would be quite apparent. 


War Would Hinder Progress 
We want peace, not only for the 
same reason that every other na- 
tion wants it, because we believe it 


to be right, but because war would 
interfere with our progress. Our 
interests all over the earth are such 
that a conflict anywhere would be 
enormously to our disadvantage. 

If we had not been in the World 
War, in spite of some profit we 
made in exports, whichever side had 
won, in the end our losses’ would 
have been very great. 

We are against aggression and im- 


TT 


forts on our part to assist in the 
further progress of Europe woulé 
be greatly increased. 
Reason to Be Encouraged 
As we contemplate the past 10 
years, there is every reason to be 


encouraged. It has been a period in -_ 


which human freedom has been 
greatly extended, in which the right 
of self-government has come to be 
more widely recognized. Strong 
foundations have been laid for the 
support of these principles. 


We should by no means be dis- 
couraged because practice lags be- 
hind principle. We make progress 
slowly and over a course which can 
tolerate no open spaces. It is a long 
distance from a world that walks by 
force to a world that walks by 
faith. The United States has been so 
placed that it could advance with 
little interruption along the road of 
freedom and faith. 


It is befitting that we should 
pursue our course without exalta- 
tion, with due humility, and with 
due gratitude for the important con- 
tributions of the more ancient na- 
tions which have helped to make 
possible our present progress and 
our future hope. 


The gravest responsibilities that 
can come to a people in this world 
have come to us. We must not fail 
to meet them in accordance with 
the requiregments of conscience and 
righteousness. 


WOMEN AID SALVATION ARMY 
Mrs. H. Addington Bruce, chair- 


man; Mrs. F. Lothrop Ames, Mrs. 
Alvan T. Fuller, and other members 
of the Women’s Division Committée 
of the Salvation Ary Greater Boston 
General aMintenance Appeal, have 
already raised $13,597, according to 


perialism, not only because we be- 
lieve in local self-government, but 
because we do not want more terri- 
tory inhabited by foreign people. 
Our exclusion of immigration should 
make that plain. Our outlying pos- 


~ 


sessions, with the exception of the 
Panama Canal Zone, are not a help 
to us, but a hindrance. We hold 
them, not as a profit, but as a duty. 
We want limitation of armaments 
for the welfare of humanity. We 
are not merely seeking our own ad- 
vantage in this, as we do not need it, 
or- attempting to avoid expense, as 
we can bear it better than anyone 
else. 
If we could secure a more com- 
plete reciprocity in good will, the 
final liquidation of the balance of 
our foreign debts, and such further 
limitation of armaments as would 
be commensurate with the treaty re- 
nouncing war, our confidence in the 
effectiveness of any additional ef- 
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_ Babson Shows How War Billions | 


Could Be Used for Public Good 


(Continued from Page 1) 


leaves and branches of a poisonous 
plant instead of attacking its roots. 
Fundamental causes of war are eco- 
nomic. On the surface we might 
think that the causes of war are to 
be found in what we call human na- 
ture. Push the analysis a step fur- 
ther, and you will always find that 
behind these human reactions are 
the underlying economic forces which 
influence the human factors. 

“Among these economic causes 
will be found the volume and char- 
acter of imports and exports. The 
trade routes over which foreign 
commerce flows between nations of 
the world must be studied. The den- 
sity of population also is a factor to 
be considered. A world map of pop- 
ulation Aensities would be eloquent 
of the economic causes of war. To 
study and adjust these fundamental 
factors is the only way to lay the 
foundation of peace, for those are 
the ultimate causes of war. Instead 


of attacking each other, the pacifist 


group and the militarist group must 
get together and both attack the 
underlying economic situation.” 

Robert Fulton Cutting at a good- 
will luncheon at the Bankers Club, 
in the twentieth century was none 
declared that the mission of business 
other than to co-operate with other 
forces making for an harmonious 
world. 

“That there shall be no wart” 
With this as the ultimate goal, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, urged citizens of the United 
States and the world to get behind 
the Paris Peace Pact and through 
strict observance of its terms bring 
in the reign of peace. 

The speech sounded the keynote 
of the three-day program of the 
good-will congress, Nov. 11 to 13, and 
was delivered in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It was the first public 
address on the treaty renouncing 
war as an instrument of policy, made 
by the sponsor of the Pact of Paris. 

The good-will congress is the cul- 


mination of a series of meetings and 


conferences held in the Greater New 
York area for the purpose of ade- 
quate recognition of the tenth anni- 
versary of Armistice Day for focus- 
ing attention on the progress made 
toward international peace during 
the decade since the cessation of 
hostilities. _ 

Fifty speakers, including promi- 
nent clergymen, business and profes- 
sional men, women prominently iden- 
tified with political and social work, 
labor leaders, college professors, 
economists and others, share in the 
various sessions of the conference. 

Wise Co-operation Everywhere 

“In the negotiation of this treaty,” 
the American Secretary of State said, 
“I had the hearty co-operation of the 
statesmen of other countries, of 
President Coolidge, of statesmen of 
all parties, and of publicists through- 
out the United States. It was not a 
political move. I consulted with 
senators and representatives and 
public men, the sanest and wisest of 
our time, and I can say without the 
slightest doubt that the treaty meets 
the matured judgment of the people 

United States.’ 
ously rebuking those who 
the treaty to scorn because | 


£ 


of its idealistic purposes and iis al- 


leged impracticability, Mr. Ketlogg 
said: 

“By some this grand conception of 
a world pledge for peace is consid- 
ered visionary and idealistic. I do 


not think that all the statesmen of: 


Europe and of the world who have 
solemnly pledged their nations 
against the institution of war can be 
called visionary idealists. ) 

“Idealists they are, of course. Ideal- 
ists have led the world in all great 
accomplishments for the advance- 
ment of government, for the dissem- 
ination of learning, and for the de- 
velopment of the arts and sciences 
which have marked the progress of 
this great, growing age. Today, prob- 
ably more than at any time in 
recorded history, there is a longing 
for peace, that we may not again 
zo through the horrors and devasta- 
tion of a world war. I am sure that 
the people of this country are will- 
ing to try this last and greatest step, 
the solemn pledge of peoples and of 
nations. 

“I cannot believe that such a 
declaration, entered into, not in the 
frenzy of public excitement but in 
the cool deliberation of peoples, can 


fail to have a world-wide moral ef- | 
I believe that this treaty is ap- ! 


proved by almost unanimous senti- 
ment in the United States and in the 
world. Such apprdval means ad- 
vancement in the ideals of govern- 
ment and of civilization.” 


Always Welcomes Discussion 


“T know there are some who criti- | 


cize it either as an attempt to ac- 
complish too much or too little. 


Against these men I have no com- 
plaint. I have always been pleased 
to have the treaty discussed in all 
its phases with the greatest freedom, 
and | am willing to submit it to the 
matured judgment of the world. I 
believe it is the bounden duty of the 
United States in every possible way, 
by its example, by treaties of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, and by sol- 
emn pledges against war, to do what 
it can to advance peace and thus to 
bring about realization of the high- 
est civilization. 

“France and the United States 
pointed out to other nations a hope- 
ful pathway to world peace. The 
other nations have gladly joined 
France and the United States and 
have agreed to follow that path with 
us. Whether or not we reach our 
common goal depends not so much 
upon governments as upon the 
peoples from whom their power 
flows. I believe in the people. I have 
confidence in mankind, and I am 
happy that I have been privileged to 
participate in the conclusion of a 
treaty which should make it easier 
for men and women to realize their 
long cherished ideal of peace on 
earth.” 

Taking up the more specific objec- 
tions that have been raised against 
the treaty and its possible ratifica- 
tion, Mr. Kellogg said: 


Retains Right of Defense 


“The question was raised as to | sos 


whether this treaty prevented a 
country from defending itself in the 
event of attack. It seemed to me in- 


comprehensible that any nation 
should believe that a country could 


ing an obligation denying it the right 
to defend itself if attacked by any 
other country. 

“I stated that this was a right 
inherent in every sovereign state and 
that it alone is competent to decide. 
whether circumstances require re- 
sort to war in self-defense. If it has 
a good case, the world will applaud 
and not condemn it but a nation 
must answer to the tribunal of public 
opinion as to whether its claim of 
the right of self-defense is an ade- 
quate justification for it to go to 
war.” 

“In the discussion«of the treaty I 
noticed in one or two instances @& 
criticism that by recognizing the | 
right of self defense, the treaty has 
been greatly weakened—that if a 
nation should go to war claiming 
that it was acting in self defense, 
the mere claim must be accepted by 
the peoples of the world and that, 
therefore, the multilateral treaty 
does not change the present juri- 
dicial position. I cannot agree with 
this criticism. 

“Ag I have already etated, a nation 
claiming to act in self-defense must 
justify itself before the bar of world 
opinion as well as before the signa- 
tories of the treaty. For that reason 
I declined to place in the treaty a 
definition of aggressor or of self- 
defense because I believed that no 
comprehensive legalistic definition 
could be framed in advance. Such an 
attempt would have led to endless 
difficulty. 

“For years statesmen interested 
in preventing war have tried to 
frame definitions of aggressor and 
the right of self-defense in attempt 
to prevent conflicts between states. 
They have failed to accomplish this 
object. Furthermore, technical defi- 
nitions kre easily evaded by a nation 
which desires to go to war for selfish 
purposes. It, therefore, seemed best 
simply to make a broad declaration 
against war. This would make it 
more difficult rather than less diffi- 
cult for an aggressor nation to prove 
its innocence. 

“If there is a narrow, legalistic 
treaty definition as to the meaning of 
self-defense or of aggression—and 
such a definition would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to make in 
advance—the nation making war 
might well find justification through 
a technicality far easier than if it 
had to face a broad political exami- 


nation of other’ signatories of a' 
‘simple anti-war treaty in the light 
of world opinion.” 

“Furthermore, I do not believe that 
any tribunal can be set up to decide 
this question infallibly. To attempt 
to negotiate a treaty establishing 
such a tribunal would meet with end- 
less difficulties and the opposition 
of many nations. 

Doubtful of Peace by Force 

“I am certain that the United 
States and many countries would 
never have become parties to a treaty 
submitting for determination to a 
tribunal the right of self-defense; 


certainly not if the decision of the 
tribunal was to be followed by the 
application of sanctions or by mili- 
tary action to punish the offending 
state. I know there are men whoj 
believe in the lofty ideal of a world i 
tribunal or superstate to decide when 
a nation has violated its agreement 
not to go to war, or by force to 
maintain peace and to punish the 
offender, but I do not believe that 
all the independent nations have yet 
arrived at the advanced stage of 
thought which will permit such a 
tribunal to be established. 

“Shall we postpone world agree-' 
ments not to go to war until some 
indefinite time when the peoples of 
the world will have come to the con- 
clusion that they can make a 
sovereign state subservient to an in- 
ternational tribunal of this. kind? 
Shall we take no step at all until we 
can accomplish in one single act an 
entire revolution in the independence 
of soverign nations? 

“I have the greatest hope that in 
the advancement of our civilization 
all peoples will be trained in the 
thought and come to the belief that 
nations in their relations with each 
other should be governed by prin- 
ciples of law, and that the decision 
of arbitrators or judicial tribunals 
and the efforts of conciliation com- 
missions should be relied upon in 
the settlement of international dis- 


putes rather than war. 
Education Must Play Part 
“But this stage of human develop- 
ment must come by education, by ex- 
perience, through treaties of arbitra- 


tion and conciliation: and solemn 
agreements not to resort to war. 
How many centuries have passed in 
the upward struggle of the human 
race to substitute government and 
law for force and internal conflicts 
in the adjustment of the rights of 
citizens between each other. Is it 
too much to hope for the ultimate 
realization of this grand idea in the 
adjustment of international as well 
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as personal relations, as a part of 
the great movement of world ad- 
Yancement?” 

Answering the objection that the 
proposed treaty would be incapable 
of preventing wars in view of its lack 
of military sanctions, Mr. Kellogg 
declared: 

“I know that men will differ on the 
question of whether it is better to 
provide sanctions or military agree- 
ments to punish a violator of the 
treaty or military alliances to en- 
force it. But whatever the merits of 
this controversy may be I do not be- 
lieve the United States or many na- 
tions in the world would be willing 
to submit to any tribunal to decide 
the question of whether a nation had 
violated this treaty or irrevocably 
pledge themselves to military or 
other action to enforce it. 

Mast Rest on National Honor 

“My personal opinion is that such 
alliances have been futile in the past 
and will be in the future; that the 


carrying out of this treaty must rest 
on the solemn pledges and the honor 
of the nations; that if by this treaty 
all the nations solemnly pronounce 


settling international disputes, the 
world will have taken a forward 
step, created a public opinion, mar- 
tialed the great moral forces of the 
world for its observance, and entered 
into a sacred obligation which will 
make it far more difficult to plunge 
the world into another great conflict. 

“In any event, it is not at all prac- 
tical for the United States to enter 
into such an obligation.” 

Turning his diplomatic guns 
against the argument that the rat- 
ification of the Pact would entangle 
the United States in the affairs of 
Europe, Mr. Kellogg said: 

“It has been said that the treaty 
entangles us in the affairs of Europe. 
[ cannot understand why such an 
argument should be made. It no 
more entangles us in the affairs of 
fofeign countries than any other 
treaties which we have made and if, 
through any such fear, the United 
States cannot take any step toward 
the maintenance of world peace, it 
would be a sad commentary on our 
intelligence and patriotism. But, it 
is said, we are under moral obliga- 
tigns, though not under binding 
written obligations, to apply sanc- 
tions to punish a_ treaty-breaking 
state or to enforce its obligations. 


Problem Is a Common One 

“No one of the governments in any 
notes leading up to the signing of 
this treaty made any such claims, 
and there is not a word in the treaty 
or in the correspondence that inti- 
mates that there is such an obliga- 
tion.” 

The Secretary of State did not deny 
that the United States was intimately 
involved, with the other nations of 
the world, in @ common solution of 
the war problem. Speaking on this 
point, he said: 

“There have been, of course, ex- 
pressions of gratification on,the part 
of European statesmen and journal- 
ists that the United States is again 
taking an interest in European af- 
fairs and is willing to aid in the 
furtherance and maintenance of 
peace. I, for one, believe the United 
States has always had a deep inter- 
est in the mgintenance of peace all 
over the world. 

“Why should not our Government 
and our people feel a deep interest in 
this question? In modern times no 
great war can occur without seri- 
ously affecting every nation. Of 
course, the United States is anxious 
for the peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people of Europe as well 
as the rest of the world. Because 
we did not approve of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the League of Nations 
in all respects, it has been assumed 
by some that we no longer take any 
interest in Europe and world affairs. 
I, for one, do not accept this as a 
just estimate of our national char- 
acter and vision.” 


Public Opinion Strong Factor 


Again and again Mr. Kellogg 
stressed the highly important rdéle to 
be played by the general public in 
the enforcement of the outlawry of 
war treaty. He referred to the 
necessity of inculcating “into the 
minds of the people a peaceful atti- 
tude, teaching them that war is not 
only a barbarous means of settling 
disputes but one which has brought 
upon the world the greatest affliction, 
euffering and disaster. 

“If the people, he said, “are minded 
that there shall be no more war, there 
will not be. Arbitration is the ma- 
chinery by which peace may be main- 
tained. It cannot function effectively 
unless there is back of it a popular 
will for peace. 

“Arbitration an@ conciliation are 
appealing more and more to the im- 
agination of the people of all nations. 
I deem this movement of surpassing 
importance in the advancement of 
world peace. When all the nations 


against war as an institution for! 
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come to the conclusion that their dis- 
putes can best be settled by diplo- 
matic means and, when these fail, by 
arbitration or commissions of con- 
ciliation, the world will have made 
a great step forward. 

“I realize that treaties of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation have existed 
for many years and that, in spite of 
them, there occurred the greatest 
war of all history. But this should 
not be a cause of discouragement, 
because today world sentiment is 
stronger for such means of settling 
international disputes than ever be- 
fore. ) 

Limits of Arbitration 

“T realize also that there are many 
political questions which cannot be 
arbitrated, although they may be 
settled by conciliation. I know that 
national jealousies and ambitions 
and racial animosities often are the 
causes of war. These causes of con- 
flict can be eliminated through edu- 
cation, through the development of 
tolerance, and through the creation 
of an effective desire for peace.” 

Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, pastor 
of City Temple, London, and one of 
the more prominent clergymen of 
Great Britain, shared the speaker's 
platform with Mr. Kellogg, both of 
them speaking under the auspices of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship, on the occasion of that 
organization’s good will congress. 
Dr. Norwood declared that notwith- 
standing the age-old custom of mak- 
ing war, it was yet possible to bring 
the nations of the earth into an 
effective and abiding peace. 

“There is one great reason why 
the war system. remains to plague 
us,” he said. “It is that men have 
not sufficient faith to believe that it 
can be banished. If once the masses 
of men could believe that they can 
do what they all want to do, they 
would be surprised at the ease with 
which it would be done. But appear- 
ances deceive. 


War System an Old One 
“The war system is so old that it 
seems as if it must remain with us 
forever. It is so richly financed that 
it spreads itself like a vast monopoly. 


It covers so many nations in differ- 
ing states of culture that confusion 


seems to reign supreme. War is old 
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—as old as man—but what we mean 
by war is a very modern thing. 


“Our modern world rocked over 
the abyss for four years, with no 
fewer than 9,000,000 men killed in 
action, besides millions of civilians. 
Half the world’s wealth went up in 
smoke, while as yet three genera- 
tions of unborn people were con- 
demned beforehand to groan under 
mountainous debts—and for what? 
By how much did it all succeed, even 
in crippling Germany, which was its 
declared objective? The fact is, man’s 
mastery over machines, and_ still 
more over chemical forces is, in the 
tale of the ages, brand new, and 
war under these conditions stands 
condemned as the most stupid and 
blundering indecency ever _ per- 
petrated. 

“Consider again the wealth ‘we 
spend upon it. In Europe, roughly 
speaking, half of every nation’s re- 
sources are spent upon the bills pre- 
sented by war. Is there anything 
else upon which we spend so much 
from which we gain so little? Sup- 
pose you put that money into educa- 
tion, better housing, the development 
of industry, the elimination of pov- 
erty, what would be the result for 
mankind? 

Believes War Is Doomed 

“The truth is the menace of war 
is at the hands of the great powers. 
Were six or seven of the mightiest 
nations really to renounce war the 
terror of it would pass away from 
the earth. The nations upon the outer 
fringes of civilization could be eas- 
ily controlled and will never be 
dangerous unless We goad them into 


imitation of our militarism. 
“For my own part I have not the 


‘slightest doubt that the war system 


is doomed. [| do not deny its power. 


I do not dispute the possibility of its 
dragging the world into yet another 
catastrophe, but I defy it ever again 
to cause mankind to believe in it as 
an instrument of policy. The war 
system makes heavier and heavier 
demands upon men at the very time 
when their faith in it is growing less 
and less. There is no way of recon- 
ciling these two opposite tendencies. 

“War as an institution is as strong 
as ever, but institutions never yet 
succeeded in staying when the multi- 
tudes had lost faith in them. The 
Paris Pact is likely now to be the 
law of the civilized world. We must 
keep it in its place. What is wanted 
now is a cluster of statesmen who 
will dare to treat it as the law and 
not as an hypothesis. 

“The nation that will first shape 
its policies in accordance with it will 
have the moral leadership of the 
world. That ought to be America or 
Britain, or both. Nothing could be 
more fatal than to write it upon our 
statute books and then nullify it by 
our pessimism. Better that it had 
never been written than that that 
should happen.” 
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BRITISH OPINION 
INDORSES VIEWS 


Frank Recognition of Dif- 
ferent Problems Is Well 
Received in London 


i 


LONDON (4)—The British public 
opinion of the Armistice Day speech 
of President Coolidge was an expres- 
sion of general satisfaction. The 
news agencies carried almost identi- 
cal statements and these were well 
summed up by Reuters Ltd. in these 


words: 

“We have learned on inquiry in 
well-informed British quarters that 
Mr. Coolidge’s address is regarded 
as satisfactory in showing recogni- 
tion of the essential differences in 
the deep problems which face the 
United States and Europe. He is 
very clear in his recognition of this 
and of the right of everybody to self- 
defense. 

“The President’s remarks, too, were 
considered very satisfactory as show- 
ing the desire of the United States 
to co-operate in this world problem, 
while recognizing at the same time 
that the problem presents itself in 
different forms to different countries. 

“The same consideration applies 
to his reference to the increasing 
financial stability of Europe, and un- 
doubtedly there will be found pleas- 
ant reading in his reference to the 
hope that further progress will be 
made at the next meeting of the 
League’s preparatory commission on 
disarmament. 

“This latter point will be particu- 
larly gratifying to all friends of the 
League and to those who for years 
have worked on that body to further 
the cause of disarmament.” 


Br WireL.ess From MowniTor Brereav 

LONDON — President Coolidge’s 
Armistice Day speech is given promi- 
nence in the entire press here, em- 
phasis being laid upon the declara- 
tion that America desires peace both 
as a moral duty and an economic 
necessity. His statement of the Brit- 
ish position as regards naval dis- 
armament is not accepted as correct. 
‘On the other hand, the view is 
strongly held in all circles here that 
the United States cruiser-building 
program does not entirely concern 
Great Britain. Regarding the dis- 
armament misunderstanding it is 
claimed that there have been faults 
on both sides. 

The Daily Chronicle, for example, 
says: “The obstinate attitude taken 
up by our naval representatives at 
the three-power conference Was con- 
fronted by an obstinate attitude on 
the American side. Popular opinion 
in this country does not support any 
such attitude, and will not be drawn 
into any naval competition with 
America. But up to now there has 
been no clear evidence of similar 
popular opinion in America. If there 
were it would help the cause which 
President Coolidge has at heart. 

The Daily Telegraph, at the close 
of a critical article discussing the 
naval question, says: “President 
Coolidge reminded his audience. that 
the great international instrument 
(the Kellogg Pact) is no guarantee 
against war and does not deprive any 
nation of the right, or relieve it of 
the duty, of arming in self-defense. 
This is manifestly true, but from the 
British standpoint general accept- 
ance of a treaty renouncing war as 
an instrument of policy seems to 
imply readiness to discuss all ques- 
tions of armament, naval or military, 
in a new and more liberal temper. 
Nor do we doubt that President Cool- 
idge, during the remainder of his 
term, will use his great influence to 
develop the spirit of his Secretary 
of State’s treaty, which is indeed the 
basis of so much of our hope for 
future world peace.” 


RAND GOLD OUTPUT 


LONDON, Nov. 12—October Rand 
gold output totaled 897,000 fine ounces, 


compared with 857,900 in September. 
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Jews Join Ferces 

to Raise Funds to 
Upbuild Palestine 

Zionists and Non-Zionists Are 


Eager to Help Project— 
See Bright Future 


Zionists and non-Zionists united 
tor what is said to be the first time in 
11 years in discussing, at a national 
conference of the United Palestine 
Appeal in Boston, the upbuilding of 
Palestine as the Jewish national 
homeland: 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of 
the World Zionist Organization, and 
Felix Warburg, noted non-Zionist, 
joined in leading the conference, at- 
tended by nearly 1000 people. 

Dr. Weizmann spoke chiefly of the 
newly formed Jewish Agency, which 
the two principal- elements in Jewry 
brought into existence in New York 
three weeks ago, and which is to be 
the modus operandi of raising funds 
from the united people. 

“I think we may safely say that 
the agency will come into operation 
in the course of the next summer,” 
said Dr. Weizmann. “We have been 
carrying a heavy burden, but now 
we hope to see it lightened through 
distribution over many shoulders. It 
must be remembered that the key 
to the doors of Palestine is not to 
be found in the pocket of the High 
Commissioner for Palestine, but in 
the pockets of the Jews of America. 

“I think the creation of a body 
which unites all shades of opinion in 
Jewry will in time produce a means 
by which an opinion can be enunci- 
ated on many matters important in 
Jewish life.” 

-It was announced at the confer- 
ence that during the last two years 
$6,157,432 has been raised from 
among 180,000 contributors toward 
the rebuilding of Palestine. 
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RECORD IRON ORE SHIPMENTS 

Iron ore shipments from Lake Erie 
ports to interior furnaces during the 
first nine days of November totaled 
1,199,049 tons, a new high record for 
that period. This compares to 660,280 
tons a year ago. 
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‘Py greatest Christmas gift for children 
is that which will combine amusement 
with usefulness. But where can such a gift 
be found? Certainly not in the occasional 
book that the giver has not read and knows 
little about, except that it is attractive. 
Where, then, are these two qualities, 
usefulness and amusement, to.be found? 
Thougands of parents and children and 
hundreds of leading educators will tell 
you they are found in My Book- 
HOUSE and My TRaveELsHIP, com- 
piled and arranged by Olive Beaupré 


Every child likes The BookHouse 
Group and spends many happy hours 


What is 


the greatest 
| Christmas 


ent tor 


your children? 


engrossed in the stories and rhymes found 
in the nine volumes, all beautifully illus- 


trated incolor. , 


The standards are: 
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Olive Beaupré Miller, a mother herself 
and a graduate of Smith College, devised 
the standards of selection that make My 
BookHOUsE an outstanding contribution 
to child reading and character-building. 


First: The story must have literary merit. 
BOOKHOUSE 
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Second: The story must interest children 
immediately, without encouragement 
from parents. 
Third: It must be for the child’s good; 
its underlying idea must be true. It should 
tend to build strong and courageous 
boys and girls. 
Mrs. Miller has written an interesting 
story of how and why The BooxHouse 
_ Group, originally collected for her own 
child, was offered within a short | 
time to all mothers and children. } 
Send for it now. 
The Booxnouse for CH1LDREN 
360 North Michi 
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JAPANESE SHIP 
18 STANDING BY 
TO AID VESTRIS 


Passengers Take to Boats 
as Vessel Starts to Sink 
Off Virginia | 


: NEW YORK (£) — The British 
steamer Vestris. with 109 passengers 
anda crew of 210 aboard, was sink- 
in 250 miles off Hampton Roads 
today and the passengers were tak- 
ing to lifeboats. The Japanese 
steamer Ohio Maru was standing by. 
The sea was reported moderately 
rough. 
The nature of the Vestris’ 


— 1 


ad 


ability was not disclosed in the 
series of S O S messages which she 
dispatched during the morning. Her 
captain, William J. Carey, reported 
that her starboard decks were 
awash, that she had a 32 degree list, 
and that immediate aid was needed. 


News that the passengers were 
being taken off and that the Japanese 
vessel was in a position to give aid 
was received by the Lamport and 
Holt Lifie, owner of the Vestris, from 
its Bermuda agent, nearly three 
hours after the ship hzad sent out 
her first S O S flashes describing her 
position as extremely critical. : 

More than a dozen vessels, includ- 
ing five coast guard cutters, set their 
courses for the scene of the ship's 
distress, but the Ohio Maru was ap- 
parently the first to reach the spot. 

The Vestris’ wireless, which had 
worked frantically during the late 
morning hours, was still in operation 


dis- | 


at 12:45 p. m. 


Children Hear Dave Putnam's ‘Pa’ 
Tell Hels Justa Normal ‘Lazy’ Boy 


Publisher Says That Boy Writing What He Sees 
and Does, Will Not Necessarily Make Him a 
Writer, but May Help Him Greatly 
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When George Palmer Putnam, pub- 
lisher and explorer, spoke in Boston 
on Saturday for the benefit of the 
Household Nursing Association, his 
audience was more than half com- 
posed of children who have vicari- 
ously joined in the adventurous ex- 
periences of his son, David Binney 
Putnam. 3 

David went to Greenland with hi 
father and came home and wrote a 
book about the fun he had. It wasn't 
a learned book and it had no high- 
sounding literary style. It was just 
a book, filled with the simply written 
reactions of a boy to the things that 
marched, in unusual procession, past 
him. Later David went to Baffin 
Land. He came home and wrote an- 
other book. 

By this time David Binney Putnam 
had become “Dave,” smiling at them 
from a fur-edged parka, to more 
than half the children in the United 
States and a very respectable num- 
ber in other countries. So it was 
reasonable that, when Dave’s father 
came to Boston to tell of his own ex- 
periences “Down North,” Dave's 
friends should turn out to see and 
hear him. 

Putnams Strong for Exploration 

Exploration runs strong in the 
Putnam family. Mr. Putnam's father 
has no mean record for tropical ad- 
venturing. The other day _ the 
younger Putnam took a week off 
from business “for luxury” and set 
off to fiy to Bermuda. Adversity 
dogged the effort; twice the plane 
sat down flat in unexpected places. 
Pretty soon the week was up; with- 
out getting to Bermuda, Mr. Putnam 
had to return to New York. “Next 
spring,” he says now of what was 
to have been the luxury trip. 

Mr. Putnam was the American 
sponsor of Amelia Earhart’s flight 
with Stultz and Gordon in the 
Friendship. He flies a great deal 
himself; is, perhaps, one of the best 
examples thére is now of the day-in, 
day-out usefulness of air travel to 


the average business man. The mo-| primarily writers at all, they are in- 


tion pictures he showed the children 
weren't of flying; they» were made 
on board a fishing schooner, on the 
way to and in Greenland and Baffin 
Land: all the children apparently 
knew that Mr. Putnam flies; they all 
wondered if Dave flies too; and so 
that much was added to their own 
background about the Putnams as 
Mr. Putnam spoke to them. 

Necessarily the pictures had a lot 
of Dave in them; for on the expedi- 
tion, made on the schooner Morris- 
sey, commanded by the famed Capt. 
Bob Bartlett, Perry’s skipper to the 
north pole, Dave was a member of 
the crew. Seventeen thousand miles 
they made on the old Morrissey. 

See Big Iceberg Go Flip-Flop 

On tle way a huge iceberg turned 
over before their eyes; walrus, nar- 
whals and polar bears were as pass- 
ing gparrows to city children; and 
Dave came back to tell a thing or 
two, if he would, about the less 
arduous learning of geography, 
geology and such on the ground, as 
it were, compared with learning 
them out of books. 

Mr. Putnam is temperamentally 
fitted to be a children’s lecturer. 
He looks a fellow straight in the 
eye and uses simple words and picks 
things to tell you that you want to 
know. 

As a matter of fact, the trip was 
no idle jaunt but had serious natural 
scientific implications; it was carried 
out under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society; its men 
were told to go further into Baffin 
Land than anyone had ever gone 
and to see whether the maps in cur- 
rent geographies are right or wrong. 
After “sinking” 5000 square miles of 
Baffin Land, an area larger than the 
state of Connecticut, the party de- 
cided the geographies had been dis- 
tinctly wrong; partly because they 
had been crediting this Canadian ter- 
ritory all along with land the ex- 
plorers discovered is well under 
water. | 

Then there were the people. The 
Eskimos of North Greenland, Mr 
Putnam found, are about the happi- 
est people in the world. They are 
living prectically on the edge of the 
Stone Age. Until just a little while 
ago they had never even seen fire- 
arms; they live under the most prim- 
itive conditions, getting their food 
and the furs for their clothes with 
the traditional weapons of primitive 
‘life; harpoons of bone and ivory; 
arrowheads beaten out of meteorite 
iron and stone. 

Eskimos Help Each Other 

“The Esquimos of the Smith Sound 

tribe,” he said, “live about 750 miles 
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from the North Pole. Missionaries 
have gone to them lately, and they 
are beginning to find out what civil- 


name, 


when a family is in trouble, the 
neighbors lend their children to help 
with the family chores. It isn’t for a 
day or two days; it becomes an adop- 
tion, and the foster family cherishes 
its adopted member and returns with 
kindliness and affection the service 
of the child.” 

Privately, before the lecture, Mr. 


Putnam poked some fun, without 
very good reason, it seems, at 
his own allegation that, “in my 


early 40's am only famous as the 
father of a certain 14-year-old son.” 
He spoke of David's adventuring as 
more than the experience of an in- 
dividual in unusual paths, the work- 
ing out of a sound theory in making 
youth articulate. 

“David is not genius,” he said. “He 
is just a boy in school, his trips all 
have to be made in summer; he is a 
poor student; very normal; a tow- 
headed, lazy, football-playing Amer- 
ican boy.” 

David Had No “Come-Back 


David was not present to say “Aw 


Faa-aa-ther!” at the “poor student,” 
/and “lazy.” 

| “But the point is,” continued 
|Mr. Putnam, “that all excuse for 


poorly telling a story is taken away 
from him, because he has been en- 
couraged to be articulate. I like to 
see boys led past interesting events 
and then hold up their own youthful 
mirror to those events. If they get 
to know how to tell well what they 
have seen, not in fancy words, and 
not for show, but simply and clearly, 
they will be able to do the same 
thing, with respect to the sights and 
thoughts of their later lives. 

“These kids who write books now- 
'adays about their adventures are not 


dividuals urgéd to expression by the 
things they have seen, telling stories 
as plainly as they can. I’ve seen 
many a business letter that wouldn’t 
have been such a lot of hokus pokus 
if the fellow who wrote it had ever 
tried telling. when he was a boy, 
of the things he saw and did.” 


NEW ZEALAND BEEF 
BROUGHT TO BOSTON 


New England markets have made it 
possible to bring fresh beef from 
New Zealand across the Pacific 
Ocean and through the Panama 
Canal to Boston to compete with the 
domestic product. - The steamer 


Gallic arrived at Boston today with 
2100 quarters of fresh beef con- 
signed to local packers. It was 
loaded at Napier and Wanganui. 
Capt. Henry Bowan stated that 
large quantities of fresh beef were 
also on board to be discharged in 
England, to which country the ves- 
sel will sail from here. Refriger- 
ating equipment on _ board the 
steamer keeps the beef fresh. 


PRESIDENT TO OPEN 
NEW BOSTON STATION 


Formal dedication of the new North 
Station in Boston on Wednesday eve- 
ning will be inaugurated when 
President Coolidge, from the White 
House in Washington, presses the 
button which will turn on all the 
lights in the Boston & Maine’s mod- 
ern passenger terminal. The Gover- 
nors of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts have ac- 
cepted invitations to address the 
dedication dinner. The mayors of 
many cities on the Boston & Maine 
lines also will be guests. 


Geo. E. Harris 
and Company 


Tatlors 


ization means, although not by that: 


“In Baffin Land we found that ; 


A 


The Eighteenth Century Water Tower at Middleboro, Mass., Which Maj. 
A. Hamilton Gibbs, Author and Lecturer, Uses as a Studio. The House 


Was Built in 1770. 


inset, Upper Left—Major Gibbs. 


Peace Inevitable, Says Veteran, 


War in Germany and England—Voices Faith in 
Public Opinion as Factor in World Amity 


“World peace is a state of mind, he asserted, it is a matter of keep- 
which can be universally developed ,i& constantly before the people 


by educating those who do not know 
what war is into seeing its futility, 


and in understanding it, to realize 
that it is the last resort of the unin- 
itelligent,” said Maj. A. Hamilton 
|Gibbs, author, lecturer and World 
War veteran, whose military record 
‘permitted him to speak with au- 
‘thority in an interview here. 

| “Let us assume that peace is in- 
'evitable,” he continued. “Then it is 
our first job to make it popular.” 
x He divided the advocates of peace 
‘into two groups. The old school, 
‘Which still insists that peace can he 
brought about only at the price of 


the new school, which argues that 
war is an unsound method, no longer 
intelligent, ethical, or economic, and 
should be displaced by arbitration. 
“While the old school remains 
ardently nationalistic—which meane 
‘distrust your neighbor as you would 
the devil because he may grab some- 
thing which you covet,’”’ Major Gibbs 
Said with a chuckle, “the new schcol 
offers internationalism—which means 


High prices quoted for beef in the. 


an enlightened nationalism, a na- 
tionalism which admits that our 
neighbor is not only.a human being, 
but may even be a very decent fellow 
if we take the trouble to know him: 
perfectly ready to discuss ways and 
means-with us if we don’t scare him 
into a panic with the largest navy 
or the greatest army in the world. 
Both Schools Sincere 

“Both schools are equally sincere, 

but while the old school has 1927 


years of historic failure behind it, the 
new school has the whole future in 
which to prove itself.” 


presupposes a hot-blooded response 
to some personal stimulus, Gibbs 
thinks, but in war, he says, men sel- 
dom know what they are fighting 
for. 

Germany and England show grow- 
ing opposition to war through their 
“Youth Movement.” In this country, 


BALTIMORE 
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Charles Street 216 North 
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armaments and eventually war, and ' 


| English Author and His American Studio 


Task Now Is to Make It Popular 


Major A. Hamilton Gibbs Sees Growing Opposition to 


: , 
stactory because ft kills the indi- 


vidual in wielding in.” 

Major Gibbs enlisted as a private 
in the British Army in August, 1914, 
went to the front with “the first 
hundred thousand,” served in Egypt, 
Greece, Serbia, Malta, Mudros, Ire- 
land, and then in France again until 
the end of the war. He is the author 
of “Gun Fodder,” which gives an 


account of his war experiences, 
“Soundings,” “Labels,” and “Har- 
ness.” 


Major Gibbs is now in the process 
of becoming an American citizen. 
His home is in Plymouth County, 
Mass., where he lives with his wife, 
Mrs. Jeannette Phillips Gibbs, a 
member of the Boston and New York 
bar, and author of “Portia Marries” 
and “Humdrum House,” which is to 
be published in January. 


Trade Expansion 
Shown by Survey 
of New England 


External Business Increase Is 
Indicated by Statistics on 
Commodity Movements 


Although approximately 60,000,000 
tons of freight are annually received 
in New England, in contrast to the 
6,000,000 tons exported, a tendency 
is now apparent to decrease this ra- 
tio of six to one through a steady 
increase in the number of loaded cars 


by the Department of Commerce. 

The fact of a decreasing ratio, the | ; 
beginning of which extends back for | 
three years, is emphasized in a study 
of the external trade of New England, 
released as a part of the two-year 
survey of this section made by the} 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce of the 
department. The study is said to be}, 
unique, in that it is the first com- |; 
prehensive analysis of the total com- |; 
modity movements into and out of 
any single economic area within the 
United States. 

The necessity of moving many |, 
empty cars out of New England, due 
to this unbalanced ratio of import}, 
and export, the bureau's report ex- 
plains, is largely brought about by 
the 30,000,000 tons of coal that are 
annually moved into this section. t 
Further, there are 6,000,000 tons of 


be controlled, 
pheric conditions that make signals 
from a station weak or strong, then 
the 
transmitter. Power alone is not the 
answer to a station’s “getting out.” 
many a low powered station carries 
further than a high powered station. 
Surrounding geographical conditions 
have much to do with this. 


sults. 


variation 
variation in antenna is. likely to re- 
sult in weaker signals for the lis- 


were decidedly weakened if not lost! 


Radio Changes 
Stir Protests 


(Continued from Page 1) 


may be divided in three parts, even 
as Gaul. These are transmission, re- 
ceiving conditions and reception. 

The first and third élements can 


be controlled to a great degree. The 


second is one which must be accepted 
as it is. 

Take receivers first. With some 
5,000,000 of these in the country, 
representing millions of dollars in- 
vested, it is certain that little change 
can be expected in these sets. Even 
though they could be improved tech- 
nically, it would be out of the ques- 
tion. Of course, fresh 


Problem Narrows Down 


Since receiving conditions cannot 
that is, the atmos- 


problem narrows down to the 


Certain districts seem to favor cer- 


tain wavelengths for transmission 
more than others. This would point 
being moved outward, it is reported |to experiments in station location in 
some instances. Finally, and an all 


mportant point, is the question of 
he transmitting antenna. 
In the ordinary receiving set ex- 


perimenting with an antenna will! restore the efficiency of that station 
usually bring forth a location and/ without a new and higher wave- 


ength which will give the best re- 
This is even more true 
ransmitting. It is most important 
hat the antenna be built according 
o the wavelength to be used. Any 
in wavelength without 


ener. 


on First Trial 


batteries, | 
checking of the antenna and ground 
connections, etc., are all a help, but 
fudamentally there is nothing that 
can be done on the receiving end. 


in | 


img over its antenna system uatil 
equal results can be obtained on the 
new wavelength. 

This condition extends all the way 
through the whole radiocasting spec- 
trum. An ordinary antenna takes a 
day or so to completely rebuild. The 
reader can imagine what a transmit- 
ting. antenna will demand in the way 
of work. And then after a certain 
change is made it must be tested over 
a period of time and tried against 
other changes before the final results 
are obtained. Thus the problem re- 
solves itself into patience on the 
listener’s part. 

“Hunting” Adds to Interference 


A feature of the new allocations 
which only added to the chaos was 
the fact that millions of receivers 
were searching the air for the new 
locations. This meant that they were 
turned up to their maximum and 
many receivers under such condi- 
tions radiate energy.’ This mixes 
with the radiations of other sets 
and also stations, causing rough, 
scratchy-sounding music and a fine | 
accompaniment of whistles and cat- 
calls. 

This phenomena is called “bloop- 
ing” and in addition to the noise it 
makes it has the characteristic of 
quite neutralizing reception when the 
effort is general. Thus, last night 
distance’ stations, in addition to 
changes in wavelength, were faced 


and increased power will bring 
things back to where they were. Thig 
can best be determined by experi- 
ment. One stumbling block to this is 
the fact that the radio law under 
which the commission is. now acting 
has certain power limitations All 
this can be worked out, but it ap- 
pears that for a while, at least, radio 
listening is going to be problematical. 


OKLOHOMA DEDICATES 
WAR SERVICE MURALS 


SprciaL TO Tae CuristiaN Science Monitor 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—Impres- 
sive dedication exercises accompanied 
the unveiling of Oklahoma’s war 
memorial painting in the State Capi- 
tol here on Armistice Day. For two 
years Gilbert White, American artist, 
worked in Paris on the huge murals. 
They are the gift to the State of 
Frank Phillips, Oklahoma oil pro- 
ducer. 

The figures are heroic in size, each 
panel measuring 17 feet in length and 
19 feet in height. The borders of the 
paintings are designs made from the 
emblems of the five civilized Indian 
tribes of Oklahoma. 


GREECE SIGNS KELLOGG PACT 
ATHENS (4)—A. Carapanos, Greek 


with trying to break through a 
nation-wide barrage of “bloopers” 
and in most instances they didn’t get 
through at all. 

Mere patience is not necessarily 
the entire answer. Many changes 
are probably too radical to permit 
of satisfactory adjustment. Many 
people contend that New England 
by its topography is unsuited to the 
'use of the shorter radiocast wave- 
lengths and must have longer ones. 
|If this fs true, then all the working 
| WNAC engineers could do would not 


foreign minister, has signed the Kel- 
logg-Briand pact renouncing war, in 
the presence of the American Minis- 
ter. The treaty will now be submit- 
ted to the Chamber of Deputies for 
ratification. 


412 Roland Ave. Tux. 0075 
North Ave. and Barclay St. Home 3612 
BALTIMORE 


length. : 

One more point that may solve the 
radiation problem is increased power. 
It may be that in many instances 
the combination of antenna changes 


Se ere eeremes 


This would seem to be proven by 
he results of last night’s listening. 


Stations that stayed where they were | 
were the same. Stations that made a 
medium change were weakened. Sta- 


ions that made a radical change 


UIZLER 


‘is the history of gregariousness, the | 


The so-called “instinct” of fighting | 


‘lic opinion, 


petroleum imported, while three- altogether. WBZ in Boston has been 
quarters of the exports, it 18 e€X-/noteq for its reaching out ability 
the words and writings of those far-| plained,--consist of highly manu-/| gespite limited power. This has been 
sighted discerning individuals whojfactured goods of relatively small) pitrinnted to a particularly fine 


know war and are willing through 
continuous efforts to educate those 
who do not. 

War, like the Government, should. 
be an echo to the people’s will, he 


said. “The people should realize that 
no country ever ruthlessly attacks 
another without preliminary dis- 
agreements which could be settled 
out of court by the co-operation of 
the press, and the use of sound in- 
telligent judgment on ‘the part of 
the ministers. 


“Not Satisfactory Weapon” 


Says 


all 


weight but high value. 
Goods are moved into New England 
from every part of the United States, 
the bureau. 
fornia ranks first in its shipments of 
fruit and vegetables into the North- 
| east, despite its great distance. 
ithe other hand, it is reported, New 
' England exports are shipped to all 
sections of the country. 
toes, it is known, find their way to} 
the Atlantic 
board, even to Florida. 


states along 


Curiously, 


Cali- 


eee eee a 


antenna system worked out by its 
engineers for the old wavelength. 
Now this station is faced with work- 


DRUTTIERS 


On 


Maine pota- 


sea- | 


“The whole history of civilization 


gradual getting together of men 
into larger and larger groups, the 
spreading out of loyalty and pride 
from ‘village to county, from county 
to state, from state to nation. 

“We must grasp the fact that pub- 
propagating in similar 
manner, is one of the most powerful 
factors in the life of any country, 
and that you and I are individual 
and responsible units of the public. 
We must realize that war has passed 
out of the hands of the few and 
has become the business of the many, 
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COMFORTS — 
RECOVERED 


Samples of material and prices 
. upon request i 


Schuster & Co. 


414 N. HOWARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


DRY » GOODS 
BALTIMOPE MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE————>, | 
BALTIMORE 


Lhe Store 
of Satisfaction 


H ochschild, 
Kohn & Co. - 


Howard and Lexington 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Streets 


a 
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— 
Real Estate 


Let us solve that real estate 
problem for you. 


Buying, Selling, Renting, Leasing, 
Management—Apartments 
and Financing. 


The G. W. Abell Co. 


Homewood 2440 _ Charles and 23d Ses. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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and that as a weapon it is not sat- |* 
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Coal 


for Household Use 


Anthracite and 
Bituminous 


EMERSON | 
& MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street 
Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


Select Crabmeat 


Oysters and 
Fresh Fish 


Wm. Jacobs & Sons 


Incorporated 
411-413 North Paca Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
Phones Vernon 3592—3593 


Now 


BALTIMORE 


Paul Hocheder 
Cailor 


1211 W. Baltimore Street | 
Baltimore, Md. ! 


showing new 


and distinctive patterns in 


FALL AND WINTER 
WOOLENS 


YOUR INSPECTION INVITED 
Phone Calvert 5210 


Satisfaction 


Glaser’s 


Confectioner and Caterer 


Our Sunday Ice Cream Delivery 
for Your Convenience 


for foot freedom 


a 


Zimmermann’s Special 


Fitting Shoes 


Park Avenue cor. Saratoga 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
— 


Charles St. at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


BS 


Winter 
Coats . 


Rae satisfaction is 0 important, | 
we invariably include it with the | 
purchase of each of these leadyng sets: | 


The 


_————— BALTIMORE, 1D, KS) 
‘Photography 
ALL BRANCHES 


ye 


Vernon 6950 


(ques BALTIMORE 
The Store That Services Its Sales 


Complete Line of 
all the New 


RADIOS 


SPEAKERS Home Cooked Food | 
CABINETS eee Lunch, Dinner 
and a-la-carte service 
Terms ACCESSORIES 
haiti Special Attention to Luncheons, 


The RADIOMART Inc. 


112 N. Liberty Street 
Phones Calvert 2652—2653 


Inn 


The Place to Meet and 
the Place to Eat 


Mount Royal 


1309-1311 N. Charles Street 
BALTIMORE 


Open Daily 7:30 A. M. 
Until Midnight 


Bridge and Dinner Parties. 


Personal Supervision of 
SUSIE J. BARNES 


| Fada Radiola Sparton 
| AtwaterKent Kolster Brunswick 
Graybar Majestic (Combination) 
(Western Electric) Philco Zenith 
TERMS 
| as to suit the 
| ee purchaser 


OHNSON 
BROTHERS nc. 


RADIO SATISFACTION 


1809 North Charles St. 
ee 


TIMORE 


for Women and 
Young Women 


Fashionably designed— 
richly befurred 


*69-50 $7950 
*95 


At least 20 models 


at each price 


BONWIT LENNON &,@ 


Rebuilding Sale 


Silks, Velvets, Dresses 
and Coats | 


Great Savings in 
Every Department 


RASHBAUM’S 


312 West Lexington Street 
Next door to Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


DISTINCTIVE 
$23 N. Charles St. 
oats _—* FROCKS / Baitimore, Md. 
FOOTWEAR s We-make a specialty of — 
BAGS HOSE copying Old Portraits 
and Daquerreotypes 
BALTIMORE 
Rashbaum’s Featuring this week, 
a special graup of 


BALTIMORE 


the loveltest of dance 
frocks for the debutante 
and sub deb, in truly 
distinguished models, at 


$39.50 
'ELSASSER 


335 North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE 


114 West Fayette Street 


BALTIMORE 
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Old Friends 


are the best 


But NEW COVERS make them 
more attractive. 


Craftstyle 
Bookbinding 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 


scaneeinenneeneeneiteteneeneeatememerenemmnets Riceematenmnentnnene nn 


Baltimore, Md. 


606 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. | 


— 


Fasmonen] 


solid shade. New colors. . 
peacock blue, maroon. 


LOOK BEST 


224 8. Greene St., Greensboro, N.C. 


Established 1862 


i Sn 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


New 
ww Fgshionknit Scarfs 


The patterns appear in light tones against a background of the darker 
. tobacco brown, royal purple, ecru, olive, 


Knitted of rich, lustrous silk trom Japan, $2.50 to $4 
“THE STORE OF STANDARD VALUES” 


McPHERSON’S | 
11 EAST BALTIMORE STREET 


Blended Tone 
Effects in 


—LONGEST 


Try Fairfield Western 
Maryland Butter 


a pure product of 
rich cream 


AIRFIELP) 


WESTERN 


| CIEL 
D'OR 


Introductory Price 


220 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Exclusive with 
Bonwit Lennon 


A RARE ODOR— 


Imported from France—se 
distinctly magnetic and dif. 
ferent—so far removed from 
the bizarre that even the 
most fastidious will make it 
her very own. 


, from .Commonwealth Avenue 
oa streets and back Sunday | 


oe wre. . 


TH 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1928 — 


: 
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PEACE PLEDGES — 
MARK BOSTON'S 
ARMISTICE DAY 


Gov. Fuller Urges World 
Tribunal—Memory of 
Heroes Honored 


Boston, in common with other 
communities of New England and 
the Nation, commemorated on Sun- | 
day and today the service of men and 
- women to the ideals of free govern- 
ment in the World War and pledged 
itself anew to the preservation of 
those ideals, and with them peace. 

In addition to the general observ- 
ance of three minutes of silenee at 
11 o'clock, many 
ered in meetings on Boston Com- 
mon apd in public squares or halls 
in this and other cities of Massa- 
chusetts. It was the first observance 
of Armistice Day as a-legal holiday 
in the State, the legislative enact- 
ment having been adopted only last 
spring, 7 

Governor Fuller Urges Tribunal 

Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, supplied the -climax to 
exercises under auspices of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World War on 
Boston Common, when he urged that 
in order to prevent another such 
war as the last there should be set 
up a tribunal for the peaceful ad- 
justment of internationai differences. 

While not professing that it is 
time for total disarmament, he de- 
clared he believes the valuable 
rrogress, toward permanent peace 
can and should be made by interna- 
tional agreements for limited arma- 
ment and for arbitratioh of disputes. 
Declaring himself willing to be 
called a pacifist, Governor Fuller 
paid tribute to Woodrow Wilson for 
his efforts to consolidate the vic- 
tories of the World War to the end 
that war might not recur. The Gov- 
- ernor also spoke in this vein in de- 
livering the morning address at 
Christ Church, the “Old North,” on 
Sunday. 

Other speakers at the exercise on 
the Common, including Malcolm E. 
Nichols, Meyor of Boston, heads of 
veterans’ organizations and repre- 
sentatives of the army and navy, 
stressed the ideals of religious toler- 
ance, indorsed the propriety of an 
adequate national defense, and re- 
ceived applause upon a statement in 
favor of the universal draft plan. 


Square Dedicated 


The Oliver Ames Jr. post of the 
American Legion held dedication 
exercises at Commonwealth Avenue 
and Dartmouth Street in Boston, 
naming that square in honor of 
Lieut. Thomas D. Amory, upon whom 
the Distinguished Service Cross was 
conferred posthumously for service 
in France. The Quincy post of the 

American Legion dedicated a memo- 
rial on the site of the former home 
of John Hancock. 


thousands gath-|- 


niture of Morris Berry of Plainville, 
Conn., which has just opened in the 
Anderson Galleries here. Sales for 
the first session amounted to $39,- 
522.50. 

Other feature sales were $1400 for 
a Heppelwhite mahogany inlaid side- 
board; $1000 for a Sheraton mahog- 
any inlaid sideboard, and $800 for a 
walnut inlaid six-legged highboy. 
Mrs. I. S. Olds paid $1350 for a min- 
iature longcase clock; Charles Had- 
ley bought eight Chippendale mahog- 
any ladder-back dining chairs for 
$1225; and a carved oak Hadley desk 
brought $800 from Flayderman & 
Kaufman. 


Ideals of Wilson | 
_ Lauded by Baker 


Kellogg Pact Regarded as Step 
in Attaining Goal of 
“War to End Wars’ 


—- | 
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Spectat TO THE CHRISTIAN ScreNce MONITOR 

CLEVELAND, 0O.—lIf Woodrow 
Wilson’s great ideals of peace are 
finally achieved, the United States 
as the result of his leadership will 
have won the supreme victory of the 
ages, Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 


War in President Wilson’s Cabinet, 
said here in connection with the 
observance of the tenth anniversary 
of the ending of the World War. 

“President Wilson’s greatest gift 
to mankind is, of course, the League 
of Nations, which he did not invent 
but did found. That the United 
States has not joined the League has, 
naturally, diminished the speed with 
which its development has taken 
place. 

“Nevertheless for eight years the 
League has kept the peace of Europe 
and out of it have come the Locarno 
treaties and the World Court, which 


New Commander of ‘American Legion, 


Voices Legion’s Call for Peace 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


Help Turn World Away From Recourse to War. 


Such a method must be practical 
and it must be accepted by all na- 
tions, 

Adequate National Defense 

“Until such a method is found and 
accepted the United States must pro- 
vide an adequate national defense 
based upon equal service from all, 
and special profit for none.” 
| Mr. McNutt went on to point out 
that “the program of the American 
Legion expresses a sincere will for 
peace, and recognizes the inherent 
right of self defense.” He continued 
in part: 

“The American Legion recognizes 
difficulties in the way of peace but 
moves forward with courage and with 
hope. It has created a commission 
on world peace and foreign rela- 
tions. It has approved the multi- 
lateral treaty outlawing war. It par- 
ticipated actively in the peace con- 
ference at Cleveland this year. It has 
joined hands with the veterans’ or- 
ganizations of the allied nations in 
Fidac, an organization which works 
day and night for a better under- 
standing between the nations therein. 

Interchange of Students 

“It is sponsoring an interchange of 
students between the first-class pow- 
ers of the world, It is giving its most 
careful consideration to the whole 
problem of universal peace. Its 
members have seen war and want no 
more of it, if war can be avoided 
honorably. 

“However, until peace is assured 
the American Legion insists upon an 
adequate national defense which em- 
bodies the principle of universal’ 
draft. American ideals and institu- 
tions must be preserved. They are 
the hope of the civilized world. The 
Nation has expressed its will for 
peace and has assumed a place of 
leadership. It must not be destroyed. 
It must not be rendered helpless. It 
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Underwood 


Reviews Organization’s Program to 


mark successive and epochal stages 
in the advance of the world toward 


Special FROM MoniTor BUREAU 


OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT 


ter method than war must be found 


must be preserved and strengthened 
in order to achieve its high pur- 


KELLOGG PACT’S 
SCOPE DEFINED 
BY WICKERSHAM 


Survey of Existing Peace 
Agencies Essential, He 
Tells Chicago Forum 


SPECIAL FROM Monitor Bragar 

CHICAGO—"The basis of opposi- 
tion to membership in such or- 
ganizations as the League of Nations 
and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is removed by the 
Kellogg Pact and a moral obligation 
will arise to join with the other 
parties to these agreements in per- 
fecting methods of preserving peace. 
Such action then will become of pri- 
mary importance, in order that. we 
may discharge the solemn obligations 
of this treaty.” 

George W. Wickersham, member of 
the League of Nations Commission 
on the Progressive Codification of 
International Law, and Attorney- 
General during the Taft Administra- 
tion, made this statement at a meet- 
ing here to forward interest in the 
ratification by the United States 
Senate of the Kellogg Pact. The oc- 
casion was an all-day. conference 
under ‘auspices of the League of 
Women Voters’ Forum, the Illinois 
Committee for the Cause and Cure 
of War, and other co-operating or- 
ganizations. 

New Obligation Arises 


“The moment this agreement is 
ratified,” Mr. Wickersham declared, 
“it will become the duty of the 
American Government to give most 
careful study to all available means 
for the pacific settlement or solution 
of disputes or conflicts of whatever 
character. which may arise between 
the United States and any foreign 
power. 


of national policy, perhaps the great- 
est obligation laid upon governments 
was to provide for the national de- 
fense. Controversies in the last 
analysis were to be settled by war 
and every Government was required 
to hold itself, in the language of 
Washington's farewell address, ‘By 
suitable establishments on a respect- 
ably defensive posture.’ 

“A like duty will become active 
when peaceful methods alone are to 
be employed in the settlement of 
disputes. Then it will be essential to 
plan for the perfection, not of coast 
artilleries, land and naval forces and 
vessels, but of methods of diplomatic 
intercourse, provisions for concilia- 
tion and arbitration, the clarification 
and codification of international law 
and courts of international justice. 

Careful Study of Institutions 

“This necessarily will lead to a 
careful study of existing institu- 
tions falling within these various 
categories, of the question whether 
or not they may be more profitably 
used and perfected than new ma- 
chinery of like or identical kind. 
Then the relation of the United 
States to the League of Nations and 
to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice will take on a new 
aspect.” 

Quincy Wright, professor of inter- 
national law at the University of 
Chicago, and author of “Control of 
American Foreign Relations,” said it 
was a political rather than a legal 
document. “It will prove valuable as 
a standard about which peaceful 
public opinion can rally in times of 
emergency as a guide for the officials 
of government in conducting interna- 


Facts Upon Facts. 
_ Educating Public 
on World Amity 


Foreign Policy Association 
Affords Opportunity for 
Frank Discussions 


Special FroM MONITOR Bregav 

NEW YORK—The Foreign Policy 
Association, with headquarters in 
New York and branches in many 
cities, was founded in 1919 to stand 
for “a liberal and constructive 
American foreign policy, to be devel- 
oped through impartial discussion on 
both sides of given international 
questions. 

“Facts and then more facts,” which 
can enable public thought to deal in- 
telligently with the Nation’s inter- 
national problems receives prece- 
dence among the characteristics of 
the association from the chairman, 
James G. McDonald. The times are 
rife with catch phrases and slogans 
which take quick effect on a vola- 
tile public thought, and it was to sup- 
plant such catch words and slogans 
with facts authoritatively founded 
and dispassionately disseminated 
that the Foreign Policy Associatio 
was formed. : 
From the beginning great effort 
has been concentrated upon the free- 
ing of such facts of surrounding in- 
filUences of prejudice, selfish interest 
and narrow nationalism. It is appar- 
ent thet a wider and wider public is 
searching for facts thus freed and 
special research work is constantly 


tional relations,” he predicted. 
“Thus if it is to be really effective | 
it must be regarded as the beginning, | 
} 


more, if it is to be a reality, foreign 
offic’ and especially the State De-| 
partment of the United States, must 


being undertaken by the association 
at the special request of interested 
organizations, according to the needs 


not the end, of a movement. Further-| of their memberships. 


ORDERS 218-FOOT YACHT 
NEW YORK (#)—Max C. Fleisch- 


continuously study three problems— mann is having a palatial yacht built 
the development of international in-| at Kiel. It will be 218 feet long and 
stitutions for peaceful settlement of| have a cruising radius of 
disputes; the definition of legitimate; miles. Space will be reserved on 
defense, and the provision of effective deck for four fishing boats and an 


10,000 


international understanding and Legion Pledges for settling international disputes. | poses.” “So long as war was an instrument | protection against aggression.” automobile. 
 eace. A é - nastier | satan ae 

“The Briand-Kellogg pact, which 
all thoughtful men hail as another Might of Right eae 
great milestone, would not have 
been possible without the impulée to Peace Cause wanes | 
to idealism which Wilson’s lofty 2 
spirit gave to the thinking of the * \ 
post war world. . 

“As the result of the progress of} Takes Stand for Adequate 3 4 »% : 
peace, the ‘war to end wars’ may . ieorers s 
yet fulfill its mission.” Defense Under Policy of SS a . 

. : Universal Draft | 

MOVE TO HELP YOUTHS ue a ~ Mm a xs 


CHICAGO—“Permanent peace, with 
honor and security, and based on jus- 
tice to all peoples is part, and an 
important part, of the American Le- 
gion program in behalf of interne- 
tional good will,” said Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt of Bloomington, IIlL,. newly 
elected national commander of the 
American Legion, speaking on the 
place held by the great organiza- |! 
tion in the ranks of those working 


SpPecIAL FROM MONITOR BuRBAU 


NEW YORK—Establishment of a 
special division of the State Labor 
Department which will devote itself 
to procuring jobs for boys and girls 
under 18 years of age is recom- 
mended by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York. The program 
would involve an increase in the 
number of junior placement counsel- 
ors of the State Labor Department. 

“It is hoped that by giving more 


Public ceremonies in Boston began 
with a long and colorful parade of 
veterans and military organizations 
to 
downtown 
afternoon. Armistice Day exercises 
were conducted at night in Sym- 
phony Hall under auspices of the 
American Legion with David I. 
Walsh, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, as the principal 
orator. 


Peace Symbolized 


in Stained Glass 


Artist Uses Lindbergh and 
Paris Pact in Series of 


Church Windows 


Good-will among nations, the goal 
of a world chastened by the strifes 
of the past, and symbolized in part 
by the achievements of Colone] Lind- 
bergh, _and Kellogg, Briand and 
Stresema with respect to the pact 
outlawing war, is illustrated in one 
. Of a series of fifteenth century stained 
glass windows now being set in Bos- 
ton by the designer Wilbur Herbert 
Burnham for a church in Springfield, 
Mass. 

The figure of Colonel Lindbergh 
is used as a modern interpretation 
of the Scriptural quotation, “They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.” 
Further, the extent to which contem- 
porary events are beginning to 
appear as illustrations of the funda- 
mental themes that by tradition have 
characterized stained glass since 
medieval times is indicated by the 
memorializing of the signing of the 
Paris Treaty, which would make of 
war a crime among nations, and of 
peace the ultimate and permanent 
hope of mankind. 

Mr. Burnham designed the win- 
dows, something more than 20 in 
number, in a strict chronological 
sequence, but he has added to the 
subjects chosen from past historic 
periods certain concretely illuminat- 
ing events of our own time to illus- 
trate the great, imperishable truths. 

The theory is in keeping with a 
growing idea that stained glass need 
not, for beauty or significance, be 
made of the dry and forgotten semi- 
truths of periods lost in the dim 
confusions of time but may, to good 
effect, give modern interpretation in 
pictorial manner of the present 

ay. | 


PILGRIM FURNITURE 
BRINGS HIGH PRICE 


Sraciat To THe ““kisTiaN ScreNCR MoNrTor 

NEW YORK—A revs pri of 
$3200 was paid for a day bea vu, **« 
Pilgrim type of 1700 by Collings & 
Collings at the sale of the collection 
of eighteenth century American fur- 
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SSS 
The Monitor Reader 


(Answers to Questions Asked on 
the Next to the Last Page) 


1. More than 2000 years. 
2. Sweden. 


for a cessation of all wars, and the 
hastening of peace. 

“Two of the fundamental purposes 
of the American Legion, as set forth 
in the preamble of its constitution,” 
he went on, “are to make right the 
master of might, and to promote 
peace and good will on earth. A bet- 


attention to the placement of junior 
employees, positions may be found 
for them in accord with their quali- 
fications,” a statement by the associ- 
ation said. “In this way, Labor turn- 
over, which is now a serious consid- 
eration for all employers, will be 
reduced.” 


Until November 20th you may order 


Hand-Monogrammed 


Gift Handkerchiefs 
At Special 


Prices 


One item on your shop- 
ping list that you can 
take care of NOW. Fine 
French, Irish and Swiss 
linen ... with monogram 
... beautifully hand- 
embroidered in white 
or color. 


For Women 


Soft white linen . . . woven tape borders, hand-rolled hems 
+ « « Monogrammed in 


Style 2051 or 51—6 for $4.25 Style 732—6 for $4.50 


Sheer white linen . . . printed colored borders . . . mono- 
grammed in 


Style 51—6 for $4.25 eoR 2051—6 for $4.75 


Lovely fine white linen . . . wit Appenzell embroidery ... 
also hand-embroidered white or colored linen . . . mono- 
grammed in 
Style 51—6 for $6.95 Style 2051—6 for $7.25 
Style 1732—6 for $7.50 


For Men | 
White linen . . . woven tape borders, hand-rolled hems .,, 


monogrammed in 
Style 2182—6 for $6.75 Style 1431—6 for $7.75 
Style 1123—6 for $8.25 


Hand-rolled, attractively patterned colored linen . , . mone 
grammed in 
-Style 2182 or 1431—6 for $7.75 Style 1123—6 for $8.25 


White linen . . . .." 44 inch hemstitched hems . . . mono- 
Styx . ~ 


grammed in 
Style 1123—6 for $5.50 marie : 


Style 2182—6 for $4.25 
_ Orders also taken for initialing handkerchiefs . . . at special 
prices. 


Personal Service will fill Mail and Telephone Orders 
WANAMAKER’S—Street floor, old building : 


John Wanamaker New York 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 


A for $4.75 
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men 
ROM AtoZ—that’s from Austrian trays 


to Zephyr-weight French linen handker- 
chiefs ... From head to toe—that’s from 


the bell crown of the new English Opera Hat to 
the easy sole of the correct American dancing 
shoe... From morning to night—that’s from 
shaving brushes to Chinese silk pajamas... 
No matter what standard of measurement— 
alphabetical, geographical, or chronological — 
you apply to the vast assortment of Christmas 
suggestions now displayed in the Man’s Shop, 
you will find it unequalled in all our history. 
| Take slippers, for instance, or shirts, or suit- 


S gl 


cases .. . Collar boxes or canes . . . Luggage or 


lighters ... Underwear or umbrellas... Silk 
robes or steamer rugs... Take anything, for 
instance—and everything for granted—and you 
will find it in the approved style, in the desir- 
able color, and at the correct price. A thousand 


and one splendid useful gift suggestions for men, 


priced from $1 to $150. For example: Neckties 
— Cluster stripes, geometric figures. Spitalfields, 


repps, baratheas, moires, 


foulards. $1 to $6.. 


Gloves—Hand sewn English gloves in doeskin 


and’ lambskin, $6.50. Gloves lined with silk, 


wool, chamois or fur, $3.50 to $10.00. 


Slippers: Colors, leathers, styles, to 
meet every taste. Operas, Cavaliers, 
Fausts, Romeos, Mules, Pullmans. 
Prices from $2.25 to $9.50. 


* 


= Canes: Malacca, ebony, rosewood, 
snakewood, bamboo and other fine 
woods. Plain or mounted with gold 
or sterling band. $3:50 to $25. A]so 
fine umbrellas from $3.50 to $18. 


* 


Handkerchiefs: French hand 
embroidered. Each monogram in a 
different style. Box of six, $10. 
Other initial handkerchiefs, $2 to 
$6 per box. Colored French linen 
handkerchiefs, from $1 to $3. 


* 


Shirts: Approved styles. $3 to $7.50. 
i 


Robes: Silk lined robes, beautifally 
tailored. Blue, maroon, brown. $50. 
Others, $25 te $150. 


* 


soite: French lisle, hand- 
idered clocks, $4. Wool in 


smart patterns, $2. Silk, ribbed 
or clocked, $6. Others, $1 to $8. 


* 


Special boxes of five imported neck- 
ties, $25. Spevial individual box 
containing silk robe, pajamas and 
slippers to match, $50. Other special 
gift assortments from $2 to $6 a box. 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


THE MAN’S SHOP 


ord & Taylor 


Express Elevators Direct 
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League Must Be the Basis of Peace, Says Scriptor 


a 


‘ to Europe. 
gaw a new era opening. Since then 
_ we have been told of new eras open- 


. years? 


| possible 10 years ago, but we are 


_ but we recover ourselves and renew 


Europe, like myself, has much rea- 
gon to rejoice at the progress made, 


' suffered many disabilities, some of 
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_. Kurope—Ten Years After — 


Commentary 


By SISLEY H 
SraciaL From Monitor Bergsav 
Paris 
EN years have elapsed since the 
armistice, and, looking back 
over that decade, an observer in 


but has nevertheless certain disap- 
pointments to register. Everything 
seemed so easy when, shortly after 
the armistice, President Wilson came 
In our enthusiasm we 


ing many times, with the result that 

skepticism has been engendered. 
What, then, is your impression. 

Scriptor, looking back over these 10 


It is at once favorable and un- 
favorable. We have found no royal 
road to peace, as we thought was 


steadily plodding along the path of 
progress. There are many setbacks, 


our march. When I think of the 
temper of the so-called Peace Confer- 
ence I realize what advance we have 
made. I was an observer throughout 
those days. of peace-making, and it 
was lamentable to see high expecta- 
tions so quickly thwarted. In the 
retrospect, nearly everybody agrees 
that the Versailles Treaty was ill- 
conceived and badly shaped. The 
other treaties concluded at Paris had 
for effect the multiplication of front- 
iers and the placing of minorities 
under alien rule. It was good to give 
liberty to certain races, but some- 
times it was done at the expense of 
other races. Generally the victors 
divided the spoils and the vanquished 


them undeserved. It was a strange 

contrast with the hopes that pre- 

yailed soon after the armistice. 
America’s Legacy 

Did nothing worth while come 
out of the peace making? Were none 
of the aspirations fulfilled? 

The peace makers, Lector, drew up 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Wilson was its chief 
protagonist on the American side 
and M. Bourgeois on the French 
side. With M. Bourgeois it was an old 
idea, He had represented France at 
the two Peace Conferences of The 
Hague, and in his little book en- 


UDDLESTON 


statement as partly correct. Let us 
observe then that things are better 
than they were, inasmuch as there is 
the League idea to oppose to the 
alliance idea. Before the war there 
was nothing of the kind. Everybody 
openly sought allies and in the 
search admitted that it had enemies. 


its orbit the new nations and the 
new-old nations of central Europe. 
France is allied with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania. Great Britain stands rather 
perplexed in the background. France 
has certainly done much in recent 
years to forward the League idea, 
but it uses the League on condition 
that the status quo is not disturbed 
and the treaties are not revised. 
The upsetting of the status quo 
would bring to an end whatever pre- 
dominance France may possess. 
Then this system, Scriptor, is as 
precarious as the system of the bal- 
ance of power? ; 
Unquestionably it is, and already 
we see, Lector, the attempt of Italy 
to obtain control in,central Europe. 


Europe was engaged in ranging it- 
self into two camps which were, 
humanly speaking, bound to come 


that the theory of alliances has not 
been altogether dropped, yet there is 
a counter-theory which is undoubt- 
edly making headway and will serve 
to neutralize these alliances. 

You said, Scriptor, that my state- 
ment was not quite correct. In what 
way is it wrong? 

It is wrong, Lector, in that there 
are several other systems which are 


may be called, in its fullest sense, the 
construction of the United States of 
Europe. There are advocates of such 
United States, based on the Ameri- 


and difficulties into which we need 


Above all, we do not want to do 
anything which might be interpreted 
as pitting continent against conti- 
nent, as creating continental rival- 
ries instead of national rivalries. But 
we can leave this method of stabiliz- 
ing Europe for another occasion. 
Balance of Power Alternative 

That is the first method, Scriptor. 
What is the second? 

The second, Lector, is the old con- 
is a dangerous conception. 
vailed before the war and prepared 
the way to war. Certain countries 
encouraged it, leaning first to one 
side and then to the other in order 
to keep the balance steady. It was 
a hopeless task. The scales were 
bound to tip over in one way or an- 
other. But that is how the diplo- 
matists worked. They gradually built 
up alliances. 
were allies. England was drawn into 


tion of France, Russia, and England 


into conflict. Now, although it is true | 
ifriends with Italy; as is Hungary. 


or might be adopted. There is the., 
system of a political federation. That: 


though they insist upon the preser- 
vation of the status quo, are making 


They are aware of the perils of tying 
themselves up too closely with 
France. Then there is Russia, which 
remains the great enigma of Europe, 
and there is Germany. Whatever 
preponderance France had must soon 
go, and is already going. 
‘Prospects of League 

What, then, are the prospects of 
the League ‘of Nations, Scriptor? 

That is an immense question, 
Lector, especially as the League is 
not altogether what it should be. 


The members of the Little Entente, | 


can model, but there are objections | 


not enter now. In some respects the , 
noble ideal which was eloquently de- | 
scribed by Victor Hugo 60 years ago | 
might, even were it immediately at- | we shall be driven back to the old. 
tainable, be undesirable. We do not: struggle to establish a balance of | 
power. But it is not lip-service that | 
is sufficient. The League should not | 
be used as a mere facade behind 
which the old diplomacy practices | 


want to destroy national diversities. | 


Yet I will answer you briefly and 80. 
1 believe | 
that unless the League can be made. 


to work and become the system to) 
which Europe unreservedly adheres. 


conclude this déalogue. 


its operations. The League above all 
must put in the forefront the notion 
of the pacific solution of difficulties. 
It was never intended to presétve 
the status quo. It was intended to 


; means 
‘should be necessary. 


ception of a balance of power. That ' 
It pre- | Status quo are its worst enemies, 


| whatever 
/May use. We have to renounce war, 
/and that has already been done in 
'words. Fhen we have to strengthen 
_the machinery for settling disputes, 
for distributing justice without re- 
gard to the pressure of this or that 
, power. 
Made a full reality. Yet it is ex- 
France and Russia | tremely good that, although Europe 
‘is still divided between two ideas, 


the Triple Entente, as the associa- | 
‘of one. 


belonged to | 


titled “Solidarité” he had set forth 
the thesis of the interdependence of 
the world. I was myself privileged | 
to be connected with him, and many | 


was called; and Italy 


ranged 
Austro-Hungary. 


itself with Germany 


Eventually 


: Net donc onse * Open Brine | 


times we discussed the precise form 
that the League should take. Yet it is 
fair to say that had it not been for 
Mr. Wilson the League would never 
have been founded. Thus it is not 
straining the facts to declare that 
the League of Nations is a legacy 
of the United States to Europe. 

Nevertheless, Scriptor, the United 
States, afraid of entangling alli- 
ances, declined to ratify the treaty 
or to join the League. 


in this game. Each side tried to be- 
come stronger than the other. War 
was the natural conclusion. 

Is there any other method, Scrip- 
tor, besides that of the League of 
Nations? 

Theory of Preponderance Untenable 


keeping peace—that of the prepon- 
derance, certain and indisputable, of 


That is s0, but nothing can rob 
the United States of-the honor of 
heving given Europe an institution 
which, though it has not accom- 


one power or set of powers. That 
was the old Roman idea, and for 
hundreds of years it worked well. 


plished anything like the program 
which we set for it and has indeed 
many defects in its constitution, and 
is in my opinion being improperly 
used by those who profess to be its 
greatest friends. yet may, despite 
these restrictions, prove to be the 
means of Europe's political salva- 


tion 
_ Will to Peace Needed 

It has not, Scriptor, reduced‘arma- 
ments and it has allowed European 
nations to conclude a series of pacts 
of alliance which are contrary to the 
mission of the League. 

That is true, Lector, but it has fa- 
cilitated the solution of a number of 
dangerous questions. Disarmament is 
in itself less important than is per- 
haps generally supposed. If men are 
resolved on peace, it will not much 
matter whether they have large 
armies and navies, since these 
armies and navies will be without 
occupation. But. .obviously, these 
forces will automatically disappear 
if there is moral disarmament. 
Perhaps we are putting the cart be- 


fore the horse in asking for disarme- | 
Disarmament is a conse-' 


ment first. 
quence of the will to peace. It will 


not, assuming that it were possible, | 
to. 


necessarily produce the will 
peace. As for the separate treaties 


which cover Europe like a net, they 
are a proof that Europe hes not yet. 
fully accepted the idea of the League. |g 
It is, as I think, unfortunate that ff 
the League should countenance al-' jf 
liances which recall some of the} 


features of the old system of diplo- 


macy; but then the League was not | 
strong enough to forbid them, and f 
if ever it becomes strong enough, 
these alliances will become obso- ff 


lete. 

Then after 10 years the condition 
of Europe is, to put it in a nut- 
shell, a compromise between the old 
idea of security by alliances and se- 
curity by the League? 

Alternative Systems 

That is not quite accurate, Lector, 
but we may momentarily accept the 
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724 17th St, Washington, D. C. 
One Block West.of the White House 


But it is practically impossible of 
realization today, when no nation is 
sufficiently strong to exist by itself 
or to keep sufficient weaker nations 
which have conflicting interests. on 


that France and its allies 
There is much in French diplomacy 
which lends color to this conclusion. 
At the beginning, French diplomacy 
aimed at the permanent suppression 
of Germany. But England and Amer- 
ica would not permit the permanent 
crushing of Germany. The burden 
‘of reparations was made unduly 
‘heavy, but, though Germany suffered 
‘the loss of its colonies, and was com- 
'pelled to yield territory to Poland, 
as well as to restore Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, one can roughly say that 
German unity was preserved. Aus- 
tro-Hungary, however, was broken 
‘up. There have been many schemes 
‘which, if carried out, would have 
‘broken up Germany. Nevertheless 
‘Germany grows daily in strength. 
How then, Scriptor, can France be 
be predominant? 

European Diplomacy 
Temporarily, Lector, France is 
‘predominant because, with larger 
armies, it has managed to bring into 


said to 
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4-Course Dinner 
Every Evening, 5-7:30 


75¢ 
Breakfast Luncheon 
(Self Service) (Self 3 Nee 


7:30 to 9:30 


Sunday Dinner, 12:30 to 7:30, $1.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Victrolas 
Prices $95, $125, $160, 
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Tourists Welcome 


HOME COOKING 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON 50c - 75c 
DINNER 65¢ - 75¢ 


ALSO A LA CARTE 


SMITHS 


Atwater Kene—R. C. A. 
Kolster and 


RADIOS jiitons* 


$235, $300 


Shipped prepaid to any 
reader of The Christian 
Science Monitor on ap- 
proval, Convenient pay- 
ment plan arranged. 


DeMoll Piano & Furniture Co. |t 
12th and G—Washington, D. C. 


LOTOS 
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Buy your radio where you can 
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733 17th St, Washington, D. C. 
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Only Cafeteria Service 


Yes, there is another method of | 


destroy the status quo by pacific 
whenever readjustments 


Those who try to build it on the 
pleasant 


language they 


The League has yet to be 


there are in fact two ideas instead 


Alliances have not been aban- 


the Triple Alliance, that is to say, 'doned, the system of preponderance’ 
and or balance of power has not disap- 

Italy peared, armaments have not been | 
came in with the Triple Entente. | reduced, the status quo is still held. 
‘Up as an ideal, but nevertheless it is 


Balkanic countries were pawns) 
int clear that the peoples of Europe are 


steadily forcing their governments | 
to a higher conception of the func- | 
tions of the League of Nations. I, | 
who have followed diplomatic events | 
day by day since the war, confidently | 
affirm that 10 years after the armis- | 
tice we have made genuine progress, | 
and have done much to make. possi- 
ble a new Europe founded on the 
idea of justice which has no favor- 
ites and takes no heed of relative 
Strengths and alliances. More. and 
more-do we think internationally— 


‘years afterward. 


its side. It is impossible, that is to | 
say, that such an arrangement could | 
be durable. Yet many people think | 
have | 
temporarily obtained such control. | that a soldier cannot sue for his pay, 

_Justice Audette, in Exchequer Court 
‘today, dismissed the suit of John 
Williams Cooke for $3275 claimed due 
as pay and allowances for time he 
‘spent as a prisoner in Germany. 
‘Cooke, who lives in Vancouver, en- 
‘listed in April 9, 1915. During the 
‘time he says he was a prisoner, he 
was classified on army rolls as a' 
| deserter and his pay stopped. 
: The case was 


Crown's contention that there was. | 
ers penetrated norfh and northeast | 


from Philadelphia into Bucks County, | 
a fine rolling and hilly wheat and | 


and that is the hope of Europe 10 


CANADIAN PRISONER 
LOSES PAY FOR TIME 


VANCOUVER, B. C. (4)—Holding 


decided on the! 
‘no contractual relation between the 
soldier and the Crown, the undertak-. 
‘ing of the latter to pay being volun- 
tary and the pay itself a gratuity, 
since the soldier, as a citizen of the 
State, could not enter into a contract 
with himself. 
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The CARLTON 
TOPCQAT 


[It HAS that keen, well-bred ap- 
pearance, tailored into it by Messrs. 
Stein-Bloch. Choice woolens in ex- 
clusive color tones and patterns. 
Snug warmth. Invisible shower- 
proofing. Decidedly a gentleman's 


Dunlap 
Felt 
Clothes Hats 


SIDNEY WEST, Inc. 
14th and G Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Aunt Who.Named Herbert Hoover 
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Wide World 


MRS. ANN MINTHORN HEALD 
Sister of the President-Elect’s Mother, Who May Be Calied the First Nomi- 
nator of the President-Elect in That She Suggested the Name Adopted for 
Him. She Is Shown Here Reading Great News of Her Nephew. 


President- Elect 
Is Pictured as 


Son of Pioneers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


various lines of descent are easily | 
traced, presenting among the direct. 
/ branches of the family such pictur-— 
esque names as Wynne, Sherwood, 


; 
' 


Tool and Wasley. 
All of these people, including the 


verging lines, were Friends 


ties, justice and liberality. They 
were leaders, too, in the little fron- 
tier communities in which they lived. 
Not only were they farmers, 
founders of colonies, preachers, 
teachers and administrators. 


Soldier in the Revolution 


Strangely enough, some of these | 


peace-loving Quakers were soldiers. 
One such was Jacob Wynne, who 
fought in the New York militia dur- 
ing the American revolution. He was 
one of Mr. Hoover's great-great- 


great-grandfathers, through his 
great-grandmother, Lucinda Sher- 
wood Minthorn. Another was Solo- 
mon Wasley, Mr. Hoover's great- 
uncle, who fought for the United 
States in the ‘War of 1812, thereby 
forfeiting his right to return to his 
home in Canada. 

These pioneers were of an indus- 
trious and thrifty mold, ever pushing 
forward into the wilderness in search 
of better and cheaper land for them- 


selves and their children. They had. 


known forefathers of numerous con-. 
or 


Quakers, a group noted for its thrift, | 
‘kindly humanity, scholarly propensi- | 


} 


but | 


~ me i te ee ee rn a a ome 


no fear of going where the forests | 
were deep and the Indians were their | 
only neighbors, for they transformed | 


the former into pleasant homes, and | 
| made friends of the latter. | 
Sydney G. Fisher, in his “Quaker | 


Colonies,” says: “Many Quaker farm- | 


corn region.” Among these were un- 


oo ne nn oe a ee ere ee 


Established 1876 


FINE CANDIES 
FRENCH PASTRY 


IcE CREAM and ICES 


Salads and Sandwiches 


1781 Col. Rd. N. W., Wash., D. C. 
Co. 706-707 | 


r 
doubtedly some of Mr. Hoover's an- 


cestors, for Henry Wasley, his great- 
grandfather through his’ grand- 
mother, Mary Wasley Minthorn, was 
born in that section, and, in 1792, 
migrated thence with his parents to 
the rich forest land of southern Can- 
ada. 

In this new environment, pos- 
sessed of all a Quaker's distaste for 
courts of law, he established a wide 
reputation for settling the disputes 
of both Friends and neighboring 
Roman Catholics by informal arbi- 
tration, earning the title, “Peace- 
maker.” 


Minthorn, a son of John, later 
wrote from California: “I look back 
to the old paternal home, the old log 
cabin surrounded by a dense forest, 
no human residence in sight there- 
from until after I was 12 years of 
age. - 
“IT see myself by my mother’s knee 
learning to spell and read print, us- 
ing the old family Bible for a lesson 
book; also, father with a slate and 
pencil teaching me to make the let- 
ters and figures,... Thus my educa- 
tion was founded. I remember well 
the homes and the dear people that 
lived there, and the three villages 
with their schools and churches.” 
These villages were approximately 50 
miles north of Toronto. 


This simple, temperate, outdoor | 


rent. In such atmosphere the Min- 
thorns lived to an average span of 90 | 
years. According to Isaac, his father | 
and grandfather, as well as himself, 
reached this age. 


Pioneer Missionary 

Jacob Wynne, the Revolutionary 
soldier, had a son, Theodore, who 
was another pioneer missionary. 
Shortly after the Revolution he went 
also to Canada. Among other rea-| 
sons, it is thought that the inactivity | 
of many Quakers during the war 
placed them somewhat under sus- | 
picion of Loyalist tendencies, and 


_|may have had weight in their ‘deci- 


sion to migrate. 

At any rate, he was able to obtain 
land more cheaply in Canada than 
in the United States, and with some 
50 or 60 other American families took 


advantage of the opportunity. His 
colony was situated abolt 30 miles’ 
north of Toronto. In a log house, 
which served as both church and | 
school, Theodore and_ his sister, | 
Esther, performed the duties of' 
preacher and teacher. | 

There was little of the spectacular 
in the lives of any of these people. 
They were simple, human, genuine 
folk in whom the fires of their reli-: 
gion burned quietly and deeply, and | 
through whom the golden stream of 
service flowed from the past into the 
present. 

From Grandmother Hoover, whose 
home was one of those refuges 
which helped slaves to freedom, and 
Grandfather Wasley, that stately and | 
veloved arbitrator of the pioneer. 
community in which he lived, to 
Herbert Hoover, the ideals of service 
have reached quietly down through | 
the years. 

From these pioneers there has 
come a son, seeking with the sane’ 
and constructive thought which con- 
trolled his ancestors and with the 
same untiring, unselfish zeal and de- 


He was an ardent admirer and 


CRITIC OF D. A. R. 
NOT TO APPEAL 


Mrs. Macfarland’s 
on “Blacklist” of Speakers 
Led to Controversy 


Macfarland of Hanover, N. J., 


American Revolution on charges of 
“conducting herself in a way calcu- 
lated to disturb the harmony and 
injure the good name” of the organi- 
zation. 

She incurred the displeasure of the 


society's officers by openly disap- 


proving the D. A. R. “blacklist” of 
prominent liberals and others. In 
announcing that she had been in- 
formed of her expulsion, Mrs. Mac- 
fariand said the society had acted 


after her refusal to be “tried” last | 


spring and again last month. 
Will Not Take Appeal 


In her statement just issued, Mrs. 
Macfarland said she declined to take | 
| any appeal from the board's decision | 
to expel her, since she was “quite | 


content.” She continued: 


: “IT have protested against a policy || 
of the National D. A. R. officers which 
is to the highest degree un-American, 
unintelligent and unworthy of the’ 
descendants of the men and women | 


of 1776. They have been the 
credulous agents of hysterical pro- 
fessional propagandists and of cer- 
tain army officers who would keep 


HER EXPULSION 


Protest. 


NEW YORK (4)—Mrs. Mary P. 
state | 
president of the American Associa- | 
life had a deep spiritual undercur- | tion of University Women, has been 
jexpelied from the Daughters of. the | pu 


‘have without any sense of humor 


voted to absolve themselves. The 
result is that I am simply added to 
the blacklist in the company of many 
of the finest men and women of the 
nation. es 

“The action of the society of the 
D. A. R. has no effect on me and I 
remain, as I was born, a daughter of 
the American Revolution. My future 
service will be given to the black- 
listed women’s organizations devoted 
to constructive patriotic work, 

“I heve had the support, not only 
of the press and of public opinion, 
but also of multitudes of D. A. R. 


members who find themselves in & 
difficult position in a highly organ- 
ized and militaristic machine in 
which they are liable to ruthless ex- 
lsion because allegiance to the 
society means unquestioning obedi- 


| ence to orders from the top down.” 


| 


| 


' 
i 


the people under military espionage | 
and control, and who induced these. 
women, in defiance of public opinion, | 
actually to advocate the continued | 


use of poison gas. 
Will Continue Patriotie Work 
“They clearly intimated to me long 


i 


| 


azo that they would be rid of me. 


and sought to intimidate me. 
have now sat solemnly in judgment 


on the indictment against them and | 
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LADIES’ BUCKRAM 


WIRE HAT 
FRAMES 


Hat Trimmings 
in Flowers 
and Feathers 


friend of the Indians, living unarmed 
among them, as had his ancestors 
for generations, and treating them 
as brothers whenever occasion per- 


‘to bind up the wounds of the modern 
‘world. It is that reserved and re- 
| flective sanity, moved by a tender 
(heart of devotion to service, which 


'votion which burned in their hearts, 


Renowvators of All Kinds of 
Ladies Hats 


mitted. 
Cheaper Land In Canada 
John Minthorn, already referred to. 
as Mr. Hoover's great-grandfather, | 
also migrated to the great forests of | 


Canada. Not only cheaper land, but! 
a wider opportunity to establish his) 
religion lured him northward. | 

A descendant bearing the same. 
name, Dr. John Minthorn, mission- | 
ary doctor of a decade ago, com-| 
mented upon this when he eaid, | 
“going back four generations, the 
Minthorns and Wasleys went to) 
Canada to help start new meetings) 
and to open up new country, and | 
the same from Iowa to Oregon.” By) 
“meetings” he meant, of course, 
those societies of Friends which they. 
helped establish wherever they went. | 

Recalling his childhood home on 
the Canadian frontier farm, Isaac 
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has offered to the Nation a leader. 
who has already given much of his! 
life for the highest welfare of his. 
people. 


The Allies Inn 


Opp. the Corcoran Art Gallery 
One block from the White House 


Breakfast Luncheon 
Dinner 


Cool, Refreshing, Homelike 


Rooms 


1703 New York Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. CG 


Park Savings 
Bank 


“The Community Bank” 


Under Supervision UV. 8. Treasury Dept. 


Resources over $3,000,000 


14th and Kenyon Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MILLINERY 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


MORRISONS 


NOS FST. NW.,WASHINGTON 0.C. 
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Pbilipsbesn 


608 to 614 Eleventh Street 
WASHINGTON, D. CG 


>) 


Women’s 
Ready-to-Wear Apparel 


Accessories and Novelties 


Surnfpseras Litt 
High Quality 
Dairy Products 
2012 llth Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Phone Decatur 1400 


, 


/ 
Washington's 
Smart Shop 


for Gowns 


Wraps and Hats 


1 


1222 Conn. Ave., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 


The STATES 
RESTAURANT 


516 North Capitol Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Union Station 


A delightful place where resi- 
dent or. tourist can enjoy excel- 
lent food at a moderate charge. 
Come ‘and see the seal of your 
native state hanging on the wall 
of our beautiful dining room. 
odern Dining Room and 
Kitchen Equipment, 
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1218 F STREET 


Gift Selections 


of unusual interest and charm 
distinguish our Fall Displays 


Prices Too Are Exceedingly Interesting 


Dulin 8 Martin Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1214-18 G STREET 


<a 


810-818 
7th Se, N. W. 


Fashion Farsts 
in Fine Millinery 
Always Found at 


Washington 
DG 


a 


FOR 
MEN 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes — 


Famous for their real comfort and smart appear- 
ance, are exclusive in Washington with Woodward 
& Lothrop. 


ARNOLD 
GLOVi 
GRIP 
SHOLS 


Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 


508 llth Street, N. W. 
Ph. Main 8322. Washington, D. C. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit” 


tithe Goon Aho 
for Wide and Narrow Feet—tin fact, no 
foot too difficult to fit perfectiy in 
these Nationally Advertised Shoes for 
Women. Sizes 1 to 12-20. Modish 
Styles-—- AAAA to EEERRE —ija all 
leathers and fabrics. $7.50 to $11.00. 


OYCE & LEWI 


Custom FITTING SHOE 
439-7" St NW 


Washington, D. C. 


Store Whose 
Success Is 
Symbolic of 

Progressiveness 


- Ya <— 


They 
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7th to 8th to E Sts 


a. WASHINGTON 
a: D. Cc, 
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Ruth's Ine. 


Dry Cleaners 
and Dyers 


3176 Mt. Pleasant Street 
Tel. COL. 3508 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ANTIQUES 


Furniture, Jewelry, 
Silver, Glass, China 
Art Objects 


A. F. Arnold 


1323 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. G 


FUR COATS 


A colorful array of beau- 
tiful coats in a variety of 
authentic styles for 1928- 
1929—we are out. of the 
high-rent district. Compare 
our prices! 


Repairing and Remodeling 


SHAFFER 


FUR CO. 


1788 Columbia Rd., Washington, D. C. 


Choice Meats 
Fruits and Vegetable, 
Fancy Groceries 


Chas. Colvin & Co. 


2620 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Phones Columbia 3836-3837 


Full Line of Battle Creek 
Food Products 
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Top Coats 
of 
$ 
Efe Jo 
CROSNERS 


’ y 
Mens New 
Harris 
ALL SIZES 
+ 
WASHINGTON, D. 


Cc. 
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will make very acceptable gifts. 


The AVENUE at NINTH 


P-B Annual Christmas 
N 

ecktie Party 

Starting Wednesday, November 14th. we will again have our Christmas 

Necktie Partv. This event is awaited by our manv friends. as it is 


one of our outstanding features of the vear. 
domestic silks, many handmade and ih beautiful colorings. These ties 
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6 for $5 


Ties of imported and 


WASHINGTON, 


D..G 
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THE DOBBS *rRAVIS 


DOBBS HATS 


The Dosss TRAVIS is piquantly smart for the 
gay festivities of early Winter. ‘The exquisite 
texture is Dobbs Leisure Light Felt that lends 
gracefully to the contours of the head. 
Your exact headsize in the newer colorings. 


$15.00 


for the hat shown 


: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Old Oregon Trail’ 


Links Coasts as 
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LABOR GRAPPLES Labor’s Problem Has Been to Keep Pace With This Evolution — 
- CHANGED ASPECT a = 
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pose. This is in line with what Mr. 
Hoover has said: | 

“It is from this co-operation of 
government, with the great agencies 
of public welfare that we may inspire 
and build up the contributions to 


for another set of economic prob- 
lems, since the upward trend of liv- 

ing standards has brought an in-| hice — — —— —————————— 
creased demand for the better class , i on nee es . - ne Sy Oe Se . we Soe) Soy SNe Sere aoe : . 0 < - . 7 
of goods. In the textile industry, for § . | RS RR aks Berns Spe 
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- OF OLD PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 1) 


- revolution of which we study in our 


school books, the organized labor 
movement is confronted with the 
problem of large-scale unemploy- 
ment due in a measure to the re- 
placement of men and women by 
machines. We are, it is claimed by 
many, in the midst of a new indus- 
trial reorganization — many times 


‘ swifter and farther reaching than the 


old industrial revolution. 

While the whole working world 
is feeling the readjustment wherein 
the modern machine method of mass 
production is releasing workmen 
from long-accustomed tasks, yet this 
method by the very magnitude of its 
expansion is constantly supplying 
new jobs at mostly higher wages. 

An example of this is the manner 
in which the automotive industry has 


instance, there is an unmistakable 
tendency toward higher grades of 
cotton, rayon and silk for garments, 
which shift in de and is bound to 
effect, in an adverse way, the work- 


grades. 

Changes That Machines Make 
Textile workers in New Bedford, 
rather than accept a wage-cut which 
would lower their standards of life, 
went out on strike for many weeks. 
Back of the wage-cut was competi- 
tion and the inability of the industry 
to find markets for all of its output; 
and yet the greater volume of those 
products is the output of fewer hands 
than a smaller output used to be. 
Eleven thousand union telegraph 
operators in one year were removed 
from their keys by the new auto- 
matic transmitting devices, and 
forced to find other work. 


phone calls in many cities are part 
of a system which has displaced 
thousands of girl operators at the 


men engaged in producing the lower) 


The dials we turn to make out tele- | 
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stronger family life, better homes, 
more recreation and for the general 
well-being.” 


The battleship Maryland, one of 


the fleet’s newest and finest craft, 
was ordered to dry-dock at Hunters 
Point in San Francisco Bay to pre- 
pare for the President-elect’s good- 
will tour in Latin America. 

Mr. Hoover and his party of state, 
commercial and navy aides and 
newspaper men will travel down the 
west coast on the ship. The party is 
scheduled to embark at San Pedro, 
Calif., the naval base near Los An- 
geles. 

In addition to scraping the hull of 
the battleship, Rear-Admiral Thomas 


Washington, in charge of the work, | 


said some repairs necessitated by re- 
cent operations of the ship are also 
necessary. The naval head stated 
that the craft was under orders to be 
ready to sail by Nov. 19. 
Office Well Equipped 

The quarters on the ship which 
Mr. Hoover will occupy are the 
spacious accommodations of an ad- 


Real Main Street 


Modern Highway Spans Con- 
tinent for 3347 
Miles 


Srectat yrom Monrror Bureav 
WASHINGTON — From coast to 
coast runs the modern Oregon Trail, 
and latest report to the Department 
of Agriculture shows that all but 21 
miles of “Highway No. 30” have been 
surfaced. This modern highway runs 
between the Atlantic and Pacific; a 
total of 3347 miles, on one long road. 
As it exists today Route 30 is the 
national “Main Street.” eo 
The trans-continental road starts 
at Atlantic, N. J., and goes to As- 
toria, Ore. More than 44 per cent of 
the road was improved by federal 


aid, and so far the National Govern- © 


miral of the fleet. They were used 
last summer by Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy, during his 
cruise with the Pacific Fleet and the 
maneuvers off the southern coast. 
They consist of four rooms ifn the 
main stern of the Maryland, and will 
be equipped with all facilities of an 
executive office. In this accommoda- 
tion the President-elect will prepare 
his numerous public addresses ifn 
the various Latin-American coun- 
tries, do some work on his inaugural 
address, and consider the selection of 


switchboard. Many of these girls had 

to be retrained for new and different ; 

tasks. 
} 


ment has put forth $31,000,000 in the 
first cross-continent artery of traffic. 
As the road stands today the Gov- 
ernment reports the route is surfaced 
for 1467 miles with brick, concrete 
and bituminous macadam; 365 miles 
with oiled gravel and macadam; 965 
miles with gravel, sand-clay and 
selected materials and 529 miles are 
grade and drained earth roads. Then 
there are the 21 miles of road in 
Nebraska which are still unimproved. 
This will not be for long, however. 


thrown into the discard many jobs 
connected with the horse and car- 
riage industry—the Department of 
Commerce sets the number at 1,200,- 
000 thus displaced, whereas the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce shows how this figure is sub- 
merged by the more than 4,000,000 
men employed in producing auto- 
motive vehicles. 

The fact that higher wages has 
come with mass production is, in it- 
‘Self responsible in a great measure 


Coal miners, suffering from disor- . 
ganization in their industry, are. 
blaming mechanization for the loss | 
of their jobs—the whole picture | 
showing, according to some authori- | 
ties, twice as many miners as are 
needed to supply the demand for 
coal. 

On the great ocean liner California 
12 men operate electric valves and 
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Week. Labor Has Been Confronted With an Ever-Changing Probiem to 
Meet the Development, and is Still Doing So in This, the Generally Ac- 
cepted Period of Greatest Mechanical Changes in the Industrial History 
of the United States, and of the World. 


Only a Relatively Few Years Ago Our Grandmothers and Great-Grand- : 
mothers Were Spinning Wool in the Homes. Now Textile Mills Hum 
With the, Whirling of Millions of Spindles and Bobbins. One Operator 
Does Tremendously More in a Day Than the Home Spinners Did in a 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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BIJOU Matinees Wed. & Sat. 


‘Intelligent Entertainment.’’ 


—Burnsa Mantle, News 
. 
This 


2:30 


causp LOVe 


A New Comedy Hit by EDWIN BURKE 


With VIOLET HEMING, MINOR WATSON 


NATIONAL Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


GEORGE JESSEL 


IN “THE WAR SONG” 


‘formerly the Princess) 
39TH ST... EAST OF BROADWAY 
LUCILLE LAVERNE in & 
her international success 
“The play that took New York and London 
by storm.’’ 


MATS. WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS 


TueEa., 41 St.&7 Av. Evs. 8:80 


———— ee 


SUN-UP” 


SCHWAB @€ MANDEL’S TWO OUTSTAND- 
ING MUSICAL SUCCESSES 


At the IMPERIAL THE*TRE, N. Y. 


NEW MOON 


Carat and Enacmble of 150—with 


EVELYN ROBERT GUS 
HERBERT _—-MALLIDAY _—SHY 


CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEATRE, N. Y. 
SELWYN THEATRE, CHICAGO 
And Touring Principal Cities 


GOOD NEWS 


(‘Greatest of Modern Musical Comedies.” 


; N. Y. Telegram 


gauges in place of the usual fire- 
room crew of 120 men, although, of 
course, other men were given em- 
ployment in shops where the new 
equipment was built. Perhaps some 
of them formerly worked for the 
railroads of the country which, while 
expanding their service and carrying 
more traffic than ever, employed 
100,000 less men in the year just 
passed than in the year before. 


Change Affects All Classes 


And so the story goes, despite the 
fact that labor must be employed for 
building and operating the flood of 
new machines, and that as the divi- 
sion of labor becomes more complex, 
fresh opportunities are constantly 
arising. 

In the glove factories, machines 


minute are now speeded up to 3300 
revolutions; in the canning industry, 


fish, cuts, cleans, and trims it for the 
cans, and turns it out ready for mar- 
ket; in another cannery, an auto- 
matic machine performs the whole 
set of operations which reduces a 


| bristling fresh pineapple to the deli- 


cate slices that appear on the dinner 
table. Huge mechanisms do the work 


oil field. 


world, so to speak, the story is the 
same. The ditch digger is in no dif- 
ferent case from the artist. The mu- 


are past the time when workers 
would obey that first impulse of gen- 


BOSTON 
Moliere’s Bourgooie Gentil 
homme ‘in* English (He 
ER page * Be Genteel). = 
ts 0 orm as musica 
tH EAT eomedy for Louis XIV. 
357 Charles Nov. 20 to. Nov. 24 at 8: 
‘Haymarket 5535 Nov. 24, . 1 at 3. Mall 


Second Year 


orders, 50c (children) 25c). 


2 SHUBERT caries that. 2:15 
MESSRS. SHUBERT Present 
ALTER WOOLF 


ing Roilicking Musical Comedy 
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LONDON, ENG. _ 


For Best Home Cooking Visit 


“THE OPAL” 


Lunches, Teas & Dinners. 
206 Church Street, London, W. 8, Eng. 
. Open Sundays 12-6 


_NEW YORK CITY 


POPPA LI OF ~ Af mmr 


OPP™ Ss 


Canadian Pacific Building 


that lately ran 2800 revolutions to the | 


the “iron chink’’ receives the whole ' 


From pole to pole of the working | 
‘eral answers, some of which are but 


| labor itself produces; i. 


URANTS | 


erations ago, when they rose and 


to prevent the undermining of stand- 


| 
| 


smote the thing that took their jobs. 
“Even if Americans could,” writes 
the editor of the Journal of Electri- 
cal Workers and Operators, ‘it is 
doubtful it they would turn back to 
the pre-machine age. There is some- 


‘thing in American genius that finds, 
satisfaction in wheels, levers, horse- ! the — standards 
tained. 


power, speed, organization and finan- 
cial success. Americans are inven- 
tive rather than artistic, intelligent 
rather than intellectual. They are 
practical and opportunistic. And so, 
when Americans elected to mecha- 
nize industiy, and to build what 


thing irreparable and inevitable in 


ithe industrial society we are build- 


9 


ing. 
Proposals for Solving Problem 
But, writes Prof. Sumner H. 

Schlichter of Corne!l University, “we 


are obtaining more and better indus- | 


trial equipment only at the price of 
heavy investment in unemployment 
and human misery. We are not get- 
ting a bargain. We are purchasing 


of human crews in the steel mills. : Progress at a high price, and the cosi 
Ditch diggers give way to -the ma- ' falls largely on those least able to 
chine which lays a pipe line to an; bear it.” 


What, then, is the solution? 
The labor movement proposes sev- 


the ‘modern phrasing of a life-long 


aim, some of which are but reitera- 


sician is being replaced by the tion of Labor’s basic immediate de-| 

“movietone,” the actor by the! mands. They may be best considered, | 

“talkies.” - probably, in some such order as 
What is to be done about it? We. this: 


labor’s share of what 
e., pay 
wages in proportion to the increased 
and increasing output per worker. 
This in order not only to improve 
the workers’ standards of living, but 
to widen the market for what they 
produce. Consumption would then 


Increase 


put, preventing so-called overproduc- 
tion. This would regularize employ- 
ment, create new demands, and sup- 
port still wider markets for industry. 

Reduce the hours of labor. The 
eight-hour day and five-day week 


are a means of distributing jobs, and 


at the same time providing leisure 
for activities which increase the 
workers’ consumption of the prod- 
ucts of industrv—in the form of 


ards of living by cheap labor. Here 
enters the immigration problem, not 
only as a domestic issue, but as a 
problem for all governments to con- 
sider. Migration, and therefore im- 
migration, must be regulated, both 
to preserve opportunity and protect 
wherever at- 
The gal is progressively 
higher standards of living for ail the 
world—equalization upward. 


Enforce the ideal of equal pay for | only 


Hoover Offers 
His Aid to Coal 
Mining Industry 
(Continued from Page 1) 


It indicated, they held, not 
the importance 


paign. 


equal work, especially as between | Hoover gave to the doctrine, but his 
women and men. Efforts to improve | conviction that the nation would also | 
the standards of living are retarded | view it as a vital factor in judging 
some of them now believe to be a OF actually defeated by the under-| his candidacy. 

Frankenstein, they are answering) bidding of any considerable number | 
some inherent urge. There is some- | 0°Fr class of workers. Immigrants are 


|one such class. Children and young | activities 


welfare where the Government, with-. 


people are another, Negrces another. 


women. 
Rightly interpreted, it will be found 


that all the major problems that will 
be discussed during the sessions of 
the convention in New Orleans will 
present one or more aspects of these 
basic aims of the labor struggle. The 
trade union movement was at first 
defensive only, and is still obliged to 
fight on the one hand fof its chance 
to live and grow. But it has now 
reached a stage where it is able, on 
the other hand, to propose, to 
economists and to industrialists, a 
constructive program for their joint 
advantage, which at the same time 
is a program of social progress for 
all the world. 


TWO SILK CONCERNS 
ANNOUNCE MERGER 
' NEW YORK (£)—Mersger of the A. 


S. Rosenthal Company, Inc., silk man- 
ufacturers, With Finsilver, Still & 


'Moss., Inc,, has been announced. The | 
/ combined organization will control 
keep better pace with increased out-' about 1000 looms in this country and | 


Japan and will maintain the exist- 
ing units of both companies. 


oe 


Company of Westerly, 
/Rosenthal Silk 
| ming, Pa., 


‘Company, Ine., of Japan. 


: 
' 


The largest of all such classes is 


' 


' 
' 


| 


The Rosenthal company operates | 
the life of our citizens. 
and controls the New England Silk | 
: the | ¢oundation of self-government and 
Company of Wyo-, sorves to maintain eauality of oppor- 
and the A. S. Rosenthal tunity and constructive leadership.” 


The other | Hoover gave, 


“T have said,” Mr. Hoover declared, | _— 
“that there is a third great group of. the friction seemingly more or less 
‘inevitable in 


in the promotion of the 
out aviundoning ti? Amer ¢c7n system, 
may develop a new principle of rela- 
tion with its citizens. We have in 
the past quarter of a century evolved 
a higher sense of organization than 
has ever been known before. We 
have 10,000 examples of this con- 
scious co-operative development in 
the enormous growth of associated 
activities. They represent every 
phase of our nation1l life both on the 
economic and on the welfare side. 
“Wherever these associations un- 
dertake hizh public purposes I wish 
to see ac*'ye co-operation by the Gov- 
ernment with them. Without intru- 
sion the Government can serve to 
bring together discordant elements 
and to secure co-oneration between 
different industries and groups. 


which Mr.! 
‘lumber industry alone netted a sav- 


tionship between the Department of 
Commerce and the industrial, com- 
mercial, and civic organizations of 
the land for .the promotion of 
matters that were of vital public im- 
portance. Figured only in. dollars 
and cents, trade leaders estimate 
that his co-operation with them in 
reducing waste and cost:y and un- 
necessary competition resulted in 
cavings to American industry of at 
least $1.000,000,000 a yeak. 

Mr. Hoover’s great work with the 


ing, dealers have publicly declared, 
of $250,000,000 annually. And equally 
of importance to the Nation and to 
the industry it was effected without 


legislative procedure, 


‘and with the full protection and ad- 


—_- 


vancement of the interests of the in-’ 


‘dependent lumber men. 


Hoover's system. 


Such a safeguarding of the inter- 
ests of the independent and smaller 
operator is a vital feature of Mr. 
It has operated 
toward business stability and greater 
sound productivity in industry. 

This means of co-operation by the 
Government with industry of all 
kinds, agriculture particularly, Mr. 
lfoover believes will “contribute 


greatly to the very foundations of 


—s 


economic progress.” He proposes to 


‘apply the method to the coal mining 
‘industry and thereby place it on a 


a 


It | 


gives great hope of a new basis of: 
solution for many of our problems— 


and progressive action in our people. 
R-'nferces Individualism 

“It should be the response of gov- 
srnment to our new economic con- 
-eptions. It is consonant with the 
Americ2n system. It is a method that 
reinforces our individua’ism by re- 
ducing. and not increasine, govern- 


ment interference in business and 
Such ¢o- 
operation strengthens the whole 


To this system Mr. 


| company has mills at North Bergen! fuy}] plav while Secretery of Com- 


'and Paterson, N. J. 


—— ~ . - ~- eee + 


imerce. Ho ‘ntroduced such a rela- 


ed 


oe ee owe 


ce ee ee ee eee 


t 


sound production, labor, and market- 
ing basis such as it has never known 
in its history in this country. 

Will Have Early Attention 


It was authoritatively learned 
hert that Mr. Hoover will give the 
coal problem his earliest attention 
after taking office. It wag said that 


he will call in leaders of all phases 


of the industry, operators, miners, 
dealers, consumers, and transporta- 
tion, for informal discussions of the 
subject after which he can be ex- 
pected to convene them either into a 
tormal trade congress to work outa 
solution, or organize commissions 
from among them for the same pur- 


wees RICHMOND, VA. vans, 


Entrusted to OUR care and nour- 
ished by OUR compound interest, 
your DOLLARS grow 


personnel of his Cabinet. 

Mr. Hoover will be accompanied by 
several of his most intimate friends 
and co-workers, and it is known he 
expects to use the freedom and leis- 
ure that the journey on the sea will 
permit to give attention to the 
opening phases of his administration, 
as well as the immediate work be- 
fore him during the good-will tour. 

No women are in the party. Mrs. 
Hoover, it was learned will remain at 
the Palo Alto home until the Presi- 


dent-elect returns. Allan Hoover, 
the younger son, accompanies his 
father. 


Leading governmental trade ex- 
perts accompany Mr. Hoover on his 
tour. This, it is authoritatively ex- 
plained, is not only for commercial 
purposes as related to the United 
States, but to aid the President- 
elect in his study of Latin-American 
candidates for the advancement of 
diplomatic relations on the American 
continent. 

The Maryland is one of the finest 
Ships of the United States Navy. 
It won the navy efficiency award this 
year. Capt. V. A. Kimberley is in 
command, with Commander A. W. 
Brown, as executive officer. So that 
members of Mr. Hoover's staff and 
newspapermen may be accommo- 
dated, all but six junior officers have 
been relieved from the Maryland and 
their quarters used for the party. 
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JOINS MOUNT HOLYOKE BOARD 
SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

SOUTH HADLEY, Mass.— Elbert 
A. Harvey, investment counsel of 
Boston, has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of Mount Holy- 
oke College, and took his place in 
the academic procession at the 
ninety-first Founder's Day celebra- 
tion. He was also present at the 
trustees’ meeting held later. 


ai. 


Part of the original route for the 
national highway was stamped out 
by buffalo, made into human paths 
by Indian trails, and then first felt 
the beat of commerce in traders’ 
paths and colonial roads. The road 
crosses Pennsylvania, past Gettys- 
burg and industrial Pittsburgh. West 
of the turbid Missouri it follows 
generally the path of the Oregon 
Trail where the covered wagons of 
settlers have given place to automo- 
biles. It arrives in Oregon, follows 
the beautiful Columbia River and 
ends at Astoria, 10 miles from the 


Pacific. 


Whole Wheat|| 
Flour 


es 
ye Graham 
Flour 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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PRIVATE HAND 


Laundry 


Washing and open air drying 
on premises. Work done under 
the personal direction of 
RITA PEARL. We. beliéve 
you will be pleased and de- 
lighted with our service. Goods ~-_ 
called for and deliveted free 
to all parts of the city. 


Phone Rhinelander 10266 
132 East 61st 

| Your Inspection 

| will be appreciated | 


Personal 


Greeting Cards 
for CHRISTMAS and 
the NEW YEAR 


Engraved with vour name 
to match sentiment 


A Convenient Place 


for your 


WEDNESDAY 


LUNCHEON 


THE RED ROBE 


better houges and more household | 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


‘ 


Mrs. Ethel Grace Rensch, 


| 


“ourage—( onfidence—(ompetency 


The 
Christian Science 


| Every Other Day 
| Nov. 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 23, 26 


Everyone will enjoy reading these articles written by 


GU" 


Learn More About the Background of Our Next 
Chief Executive and First’ Lady of the Land 


Price of Series, 35c 


—_———————-SEND YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON.——————-—. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BACK BAY STATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Hoover’s First Cousin 
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, just where you want it.” 


recreation, books and magazines, pic- 


Where Immigration Comes In 
Legislate for the protection 
labor in ite right to organize and fix 


of 


Right in your own 


We can install a Kelvinator Cool- 
ng Unit in any good refrigerator in 
a few hours. Let us te!l you the 


BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS 
MODERATELY PRICED 


OUTFITTERS TO MEN, 
WOMEN AND BOYS 


Visit Our Attractive 


J. B. Mosby & Co. 


The Home of 


BETTY WALES 


Fashions ) 


An unusual and ettirely 

different store, comprised of 

individual and hig ly spe- 

cialized shops. The largest 

and most complete Store of 
its kind in the city. 


The Fashion Center 
j of Richmond” 


Broad at Jefferson 


Prudent men and women in every 
section of Virginia have appointed 
the Virginia Trust Co. Executo: 
and Trustee in their wills. 


== _ RICHMOND, VA. 


Chumley — 
Sports Wear 


Hats, Dresses, etc. 


_ for Women. In Richmond 


Exclusively at 


Miller & Rhoads 


“THE SFOPPING CENTER™ 


Fada, Bremer Tully, 


Radiola, Crosiey 


of sleeping car fare, by using tour- 
ist car from Washington, D. C., 
‘daily departure. Stopover at New 
Orleans attracts many tourists en- 
route to the Southwest and Califor- 
nia. Write today for illustrated 


| Crr-new JDIAS 


These are the thinzs ov 
55,009 depos‘tors are savine 
for—home, C':riztmas, trave’, 
education — Woz, to>, can 
enjoy this big Mutual Saving- 
Bank’s service by mai'. Sen< 


for booklet. 


ee ee a aga ok 


| 
ORDER NOW | 
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| Near Washington Street, Boston 
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things of life in general—which must Ne -1-Q” Branch—Lombardy near Broad ar Dept. Sha 
be made by somebody’s hands and , _ : LOY } ) 
brains, at paid employment, with Kelvinator Persian Orientals Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent SationERsy «©6976 1 | 
profits to industry. | 6% First Mortgage Bonds for Sale Ge ae” Franklin St, || | 
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GRACE AT SIXTH Capital $1,000,000.00 An economical and comfortable 
Surplus $1,500,000.00 trip—saving approximately one-half 


Many people who come here say that, or words to that 


effect. . . . They admit they don’t know anything about furni- 


eo, booklet “C,” fares and other details. 
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O. H. Caldwell Asks Patience 
in Wavelength Adjustments 


New Allocations Bound to. Vastly Improve 
Service to Distant Listeners 


By 0. H. CALDWELL 


Federal Radio Commissioner, Representing Zone One 


Yesterday (Sunday) the Federal 
Radio Commission carried out the 
latest radio mandate of Congress, 
that the radiocasting wavelengths, 
powers and- other facilities be redis- 
tributed equally among all the citi- 
zens of the Republic—that is, be 
divided among the states and sec- 
tions of the Nation according to pop- 
ulation. 5: 

This redistribution of the coun- 
try’s radio, ordered by the national 
lawmaking body, of course means 
the withdrawal of wavelengths from 
some states and communities which 
have heretofore been enjoying an 
excess of radiocasting stations, and 
the reassignment of such wave- 
lengths to states and sections hith- 
erto prevented from having radio- 
casting stations because the national 
spectrum was already full. 

With such redistribution of wave- 
lengths and upsetting of the familiar 
radiocasting structure made inevila- 
ble by the “equalizing” amendment 
of the 1928 Act of Congress, it has 
been the concern of the commission, 
while faithfully carrying out the 
equalizing or “proportionality” fea- 
ture of the act, to see that a high 
standard of radio service be restored 
to the American public, which has 
suffered two years of interference 
and heterodynes growing out of the 
law’s breakdown in 1926. 

The best radio engineering talent 
in the country was accordingly con- 
sulted, and many months of study 
and analysis have been devoted to 
the problem by the commissioners 
and the commission’s engineering 
staff. The resulting plan was an- 
nounced in detail in September, and 
now after 60 days of scrutiny by 
radio experts, the plan stands with- 
out a valid criticism that its funda- 
mentals should be changed or that 
more stations could have been ac- 
commodated consistently with good 
radio. 

I: is the millions of rural listeners 
in the agricultural sections and in 
remote towns and villages who will 


be the chief beneficiaries of the new‘ 


arrangement—especially in their fu- 
ture ability to hear clearly distant 


large stations and the small stations. 
and 


in their own neighborhoods 
states. 
Greatly improved service to remote 


listeners may feel that the available 
wavelengths and time should have 
been differently assigned. In such 
cases, the aggrieved station has only 
to file with the commission an ap- 
plication for the wavelength, time 
and power of some other stations in 
its vicinity to which it thinks itself 
better entitled than the station so 
assigned. A public hearing will then 
be set, all stations and parties at 
interest will be notified, and both the 
applicant station and the defendant 
station will have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to present testimony by wit- 
nesses and affidavit, showing the 
public service each station is ren- 
dering. After hearing the evidence, 
the commission will then assign the 
contested wavelength in the best 
public interest. 

Such hearings on the claims of 
contesting stations have been held 
on every available day since Oct. 11, 
some of these hearings continuing 
all day long and until midnight in 
order to expedite the fullest justice 
to all listeners and radiocasters. 
Other such hearings will continue 
after the reallocation date, until all 
cases have been fully gone into. 

Time will be required for the new 
radiocasting set-up to get into good 
operating trim. Some 600 different 
transmitters are involved, circuits 
‘and antennas have to be _ recon- 
structed, and frequency-control 
equipment must be readjusted. It 
may be some days or weeks before 
this vast radiocasting machine is 
operating as a smooth-working 
whole. 

The patience of the public is there- 
fore invited, with the knowledge that 
through the new plan there will 
eventually be restored to the Ameri- 
can public radiocasting service with“ 
out parallel in the history of the art. 
For the channels will be once more 
“cleared” as they were in 1924 and 
1925, while meantime the stations 
operating on them are, of course, in 
all respects—programs, tone modula- 
tion, frequency control, and power— 
much better equipped than ever be- 
fore. 
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and farm listeners may also be. ex-' 


pected on the 40 high-power rural- 
service channels. And since these 
40 rural-service channels are as- 
signed equally, eight to each of the 
five zones, wide geograplhfcal distri- 
bution of the country’s higher power 
radiocasting facilities will be assured 


to reach rural audiences in ajl sec- | 


tions. | 
The smaller radiocasters “will also 
enjoy improved operating conditions, 


for channels on whicl. such regional | 


stations will operate will be largely 
cleared of interferences, enabling 
500-watt and 1000-watt stations to 
reach out farther than has been pos- 
sible since 1926. The great class of 
local 100-watt stations has also been 
given particular consideration, since 
the plan provides for full-time as- 
signments for such local community 
radiocasters practically equaling in 
number the total of all the larger 
classes of radiocasters put together. 
These local channels are indeed the 
only ones in the entire allocation 
where there is yet “room to spare.” 

Of course some stations and their 


DE LUXE 


Still the Standard of Excellence 
in Audio Transformers 


—and will continue to be 
because its approach to the 
ideal in audio amplifica- 
tion is so close that any fur- 


OAN OF ARC, her thrilling and 


A! exalting story of patriotism and 
| martyrdom in medieval France 


still shining illustriously in a mod- 
ern world, will be represented for 
American listeners Tuesday evening, 
‘Nov. 13, as the central figure of whet 
|will probably rank as one of radio’s 
‘most pretentious programs. | 

' Sixty persons will participate in 


‘the vocal and musical] production by 


ithe Eveready Hour, over WEAF and 
a national network, of an historical 
play depicting five episodes in the 
life of the little French girl whose 
fine, brave figure has stood through 
the centuries as a supreme example 


of devotion to God, country and king. 

Rosaline Greene, whose work both 
on the stage and in radio has estab- 
lished her position among the coun- 
try’s new dramatic stars, will play 
the part of Joan of Arc. A special 
arrangement of Cesar’ Franck’s 
“Symphony in D Minor” will be 
played between the episodes, the 
pure, melodius measures of that 
French composition, with its majestic 
cadences, its gently beseeching pas- 
sages for English horns and its mel- 
low French horn recital, being singu- 
larly suited to the program’s time. 
Some of Debussy’s music, including 
excerpts from “Clair de Lune” and 
“Cathedrale Engloutie” will also be 


layed. 
— 4 4 4 


“Four stations in the southern and 
southwestern United States will be 
added to the network of the NBC 
System for the Michelin Hour during 
the inaugural program of its new 


THE “EVREDAY” 
HARD TENNIS COURT CO. 


J. WILSON, Proprietor 


3 Ellesmere Rd., London, N. W. 10, Eng. 
Telephcne Willesden 4613 


- Specialists In tie Construction of Hard Ten- 
wis Courts, land Turf Bowling Greens, 
and Sports Grounds, also Landsca ardening. 
Please write for particulars. Estimates given. 


thusiasts pack the stadia of the 


; 
' 
’ 
; 


' 


WEAF, WEEI, WTIC, WJAR, WCSH, 


! 
angel-cake treat the other day. An) 
enthusiastic follower of Miss Helen | 
Webster of the “Woman’s Magazine 


be heard in a trio 
sOngS, 
sang,’ “Memnon” and “Erlkoenig.” 
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schedule, Tuesday evening, Nov. 13, 
at 8:30 o'clock, eastern standard 
time, or 7:30 o’clock, central stan- 
dard time. : 

The nature of the hour will be un- 
changed, featuring an orchestra di- 
rected by Louis Katzmann, and a 
male quartet conducted by W. F. 
Fauerbach, both of which present 
bright, gay numbers. 

“One Alone,” “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s” and “Raccoon” will be vocal 
selections for this period, while or- 
chestra selections include “Estudi- 
antina Waltz.” “Turkish March” and 
“In a Little Spanish Town.” 

The Michelin Hour will be radio- 
cast through its customary local 
NBC network, including: WJZ, WBZ 
and WBZA, WHAM, WBAL and 
KDKA. 
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Making up their program entirely 
of request numbers, WICC’s Har- 
mony Boys can be heard on Tuesday 
nights at 7:30 from WICC, Bridge- 
port, Conn. These two boys wan- 
dered into WICC’S studios one day, 
told the program director they were 
a good harmony team, he listened to 
them, and now they are one of the 
hits of that station. 

ef. sb 


Football is in the air these brisk 
November days. Every Saturday 
thousands upon thousands of en- 


country to watch young men attempt 
to rush an inflated pigskin across a 
line protected by- another group of 
men. The Soconyland players, too, 
have caught this sentiment and the 
Soconyland Sketch to be radiocast | , 
through the NBC on Nov. 13, at 7:30 /1 
o’clock, eastern standard time, will 
deal with football in its early stages. 

Stations associated with the NBC 
for the Soconyland Sketch are: 


WGR and WGY. 


of the Air” was the hostess, although | Lc. Bert Lowe's orchestra, 
she was not present. Miss Webster, (°°) wie ee ee i 
received the cake through the mail gram; Fred Stone and Dorothy 
along with a note saying, “I followed ‘ ae Euest artists. 

; t 3 p undon, baritone: (Cyril 
your directions minutely, and isn Saunders, violinist; Louise Alien, 


this the grandest cake?” Those who 
were in cn the treat agreed that 


<:40 p. m.-——Produce market. 


6:01 Musicale. 
6:15 Di Santi’s orchestra. 
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EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


WEEI, Boston (800kc-508m) 
5 p. m.—“Your Hour for Your Home.” 
“For Your Family.” 
Big Brother Club; Joy Spreaders; 
news; WEAF, Gilbert sport talk 
by “Bill” Roper of Princeton. 
WEAF, Mutual Savings Hour. 
Jackson Harmony Boys. 
Dedication of Municipal War Vet- 
erans’' Memorial Hall, Norwood. 
WEAF, A, & P. Gypsies: Overture 
to Oberon (Weber): Caprice de la 
Balerine; solo; Hungarian songs 
and dances; When Love Comes 
Stealing (Rapee); La Cumparsita 
(Canto): solo; Humoresque (Tchai- 
kovsky); dance number; Memory's 
Rarden (Denni); The Filatterer 
(Chaminade) ; solo; Chanson Triste 
(Tehaikovsky): dance number; 
Andalusia Canzone Spagnola 
(Montanaro); Chardash (Monti). 
9:30 WEAF, General Motors Family 
Patty; Lewis James, tenor; Rol- 
lickers male quartet; Smile (Hay- 
wood) ; Soliloquy (Bloom); Chalita 
(Schertzinger); A ‘Tree in the 
Park: Where’s That Rainbow: A 
Study in Blue (Savino); Sapphire 
(Bloom) One Golden Hour (Frim}) ; 
Pickin’ Cotton (Henderson): Lotus 
Land (Scott): Shanghai Gesture 
(Savino): Dawn (Stothart): Jazz 
Patrol (Lange). 


"30 


~j 


0:30 Charles Hector and his orchestra. 
11 EK. B. Rideout. 
1:05 News, 
1:15 Charles Hector and his orchestra. 
Tomorrow 
8 a. m.—E. B. Rideout. meteorologist. 
8:05 “Looking Over the Morning Paper.” 
8:15 WEAF, Parnassus Trio. 
§:30 WEAF, “Cheerio.” 
8:50 Ten Minutes of Music. 
$ Lawrence Community Hour. 
10 Beacon Hill Symphonette; Me- 
linda Talcoti. 
0:30 Billie Williams’ Concert Company. 


45 Caroline Cabot. ; 

710 Billie Williams" Concert Company. 
1:15 WEAF, Radio Household Institute. 
1:30 The Friendly Five. 

7°59 News. 


:30 Studio to Schoolroom: talk on cur- 
rent affairs by Alva T. South- 
worth of English High School. 
Prentiss Institute Jubilee Singers. 
20 Neapolitan Dutch Girls, 


9 


= 


6 
7 
7 
7 


~3 
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3:30 Radio Cooking School. 
4 SE . 4 News. 
A coterie of artists in the studios sia ~ Wrenn, soprano. 
National Broadcasting Com-; = = *° 
of the ad daa |WBZA and WBZ. Boston and Spring: | 
pany at San Francisco enjoy | fleld (990ke-303m) 


6 ‘p>. m.—Weather report. 


7 News: chimes. 


nianist, Captain Stratton’s Fancy 
(Taylor): The Blind Ploughman: 
Thank God for a Garden (Del | 


it was. , ‘ 4 Riego); Andante (Goldmark): | 
ee maraanole (Chaminade- | 

's “ tic Over-: reis er): rom the Canebrake | 

Franz Schubert’s “Roman (Gardner); Irish Love ..Song' 
ture,” in the orchestral arrangement rhea) F we My Mother Taught | 
ns : : “e (Dvorak); Longing Dear for | 

of Edgar Stillman-Kelley, will be | You (Densmore) : Meditation 
given its radio premiere as the fea- he naatatemaerantad: La Gitana (Kreis- | 
ture of the “Works of Great Com-' 9:39 wJz, “Real Folks.” | 
posers” period to be radiocast | 16 we. Longines time. 
é WK Tues- | !%:01 Sport-O-Grams. | 

through WJZ, WRC and K , 10206 Excerpts from “Sally.” Kiwanis 


day evening, Nov. 13, at 10 o'clock, 
eastern standard time, or 9 o’clock 


by the great German master. 

he “Wanderer Fantasy” attracted | 
the attention of the composer Liszt, | 
who made an arrangement of it as 


a oe me oe 


tion as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and her success on 
this occasion led her to resign her 
teaching appointment and hasten to 


10 :40 


central standard time. This pragram 12 Be 
will be composed entirely of works , 11:35 


6 :: 
6:30 State Theater studio program. 


Club show. 

Tel Bourassa’s orchestra. 
News, 

Keith Memorial Theater organ. 
Weather; temperature. 


Tomorrow 


a. m.-——-Musicale. 
Dorothy Randall. 
Musicale. 


a compliment to the writer. It will | seta tee le 
be played by Nada Reisenberg, pian- | 10:45 News. 
ist, and the concert orchestra under hake 3 Ra a a program. : : 
the direction of Cesare Sodero. 11-20 tA Theta School of enc 

Esther Dale, American soprano, a2 88 Special program. | 
who will be heard on the program,',, )- ‘mimes: weather, _ | 
unlike most artists, has never been Ccheee he ggg vito tebe ae 
tempted by the operatic stage. She |.12:95 Mozart String Quartet. 
has devoted all her time since the | 12:35 a Day, Boston Kiwanis | 
beginning of her musical education | 3-39 ampico Musicale. 
to developing concert’ technique. | 4:30 “Antiques,” Homer E. Keyes. 
While on the professorial staff at | ‘4:40 “ranherry recipes. 
Smith College she obtained a posi-| WNAC, Boston (1230ke-244m) 

6p. m.—Orpheum Theater studio 


program. 
25 Newscasting: temperature. 


a —— - 


New York for a year of final study 
for the concert stage. 
Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, will 
of Schubert’s 
“Griesenge- 


which include 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTS 


UNDERTAKEN FOR 
LIGHTING, POWER, 
BELLS, TELEPHONES 

TO SUIT 


Z - \ Week at 
= = Glance 


Desk Diary 


Tear off the slip 
for each day as it 
passes and you 
have your engage- 
ments for a week 
in advance exposed 
to view, 


PARTRIDGE 


‘ Saar os eon re +6 ® jue 
‘9276 )0=6 JANUARY = © «Oays 
I 
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> ha rr oS cease 


191-2 Fleet Street 


oe eee J*nuarr 
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10 
10 
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159 Time; news; ore 


’” 


“Amos ‘n’ Andy. 


WLOE, Boston (1500kc-200m) 


5 Es thar recordings. 
6:30 Waltham time. 
10 Stock quotations. 
10:10 bag Lee, mezzo soprano. 
10:30 Time; Jimmie McManus, “Pian- 
istic Capers.” 
11 Louis Cambridge and his orches- 


game. The visitors are playing their | 
first season under Newark colors and | 
are managed by an old Boston favor- |. 


ite, Sprague Cleghorn, who was with 
the Boston Bruins. 

The Tigers have strengthened at 
least 25 per cent over last year, ac- 


| . 
~ Fashionable 


:25 
730 
760 


The Lady.of the Ivories. 
Insurance Finance Trio. 
Talk by Willard DelLue. 


tra, 
12 Waltham time. 
Tomorrow 


and has 


8 WOR, CeCo Couriers: Song of the 10 a. m.—Sally Sinclair. 
Flame; The Moon Has Lit Her 11 Quincy Community Hour. 
Lamp Above; Moonlight and/11:45 Popular request program. 
Roses; Pale Moon (Logan); Was! 1:45 p. m.—Waltham time. 


°30 WOR, United Choral Singers: Old 
A 
Snow Legend (Cloker) ; La Paloma 
(Chinese 
March), (lincke); Sleep Time, Ma 
the 


It a Dream?; 
ander’s Ragtime Band; 
the Sun Shines, Nellie; 
Emblem March; 
Musketeers. 

(Barnett) ; 


Mother Hubbard 


(Yradier); Kwang Hsu 


Honey (Howell); Dance of 


School Days; Alex- 
Wait Till 
National 
March of the 


Gnomes (MacDowell) ; Good Night, 
Beloved (Pinsuti); Light as Air— 


Faust (Gounod). 


9 WOR, Lowney Radio Hour: Candy 


:30 
10 


. | 
330 WOR, Captivators Orchestra: One | 
Step to Heaven; Crossroads: Just | 


Sticks (Shilkret) ; 


Lend Me Your 


Eves (Forster); Reap a Heap of 
Happiness (Wendling); Old Shoes 
(Baskette); That Stolen Melody; 


On (Steele); Hazel 
Millicent 


Avalon 


Hurry 
(Staigers) ; 
Vito (Popper): 


Waltz 
(Sanella) ; 
Town; 


Chalita; Querida; My Window of 


Dreams (Spier) ; 


Waltz; I Wonder; Some Day, 
Somewhere; Raquelle: Just a 
Program of Long Ago. 
WOR, Vitaphone Hour: Al Her-' 
man, minstrel. 

WOR, Rondo from Quartet in G 
Minor (Mozart); The Erl King 
(Schubert); Minuet in D Major 


Twelve O'clock 


(Mozart); Sapphie Ode (Brahms); 


Melodie 
chanski) ; 


Arabe 


Chanson Triste 


Major (Haydn). 


(Glazounoff-Ko- 
(Du- 
parc); Finale from Quartet in E | 


Awearyin’ for You (Bond): Drift- 


wood (Davis) ; Ramona; 


Blue 


Shadows (Alter); Querida; Broad- 


11:15 Correct time. 


a 


way; Pale Moon (Logan). 
11 News, 
10 Mever Davis Le Paradis Band. 
45 Jimmie Gallagher and hig or- 
chestra. 
Tomorrow 
45 a. m.—Morning Watch. 
= ews:  ... 
-10 Boston Informatiorn Service. 
330 Our New England Kitehen. 
10 WABC, Ida Bailey Allen Cooking 
School, 
7330 Norfolk Decorating (lase 
‘30 The Polar Bears. 
(05 Women's Club program. 
‘30 Shepard Concert Ensemble. 
(oS Time signals; weather; news. 
(10 p. m.—The Lady of the Ivories. 
:1o Service of King’s Chapel. 
1 Luncheon concert 
:30 Organ recital, Eddie Dunham. 
2 News 
10 Boston Information Service. 
°30 The foandies of Yesterday. 
30 The Boston Singers. 
WRET,. Boston (1860ke-220m) 
30 p. m.—The Prelide Pianist. 
45 “Twilight Thoughts.” 
6 Lido Serenaders. 
30 The Counsellor. 
55> Shoe style talk. 
7 Finance: news 
“Ronnie and Van.” 
50 Walter Doyle, tenor. 
of Roll Call. 
$ Sally Briggs Ensemble, assisted bv - 
(harles KRepper 
30 Opening hock« ¥ game of season 
from Boston Arena. betwee) Bose 
ton Tigers and Newark, reported 
by Richard Grant. 
hiogers, songs. 
20 Larry Lamplough and (jeorge | 
Rogers, songs. ate 
40 News: weather. 
45 Charles Kelley and his orchestra. 
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“Perphecto”’ 


NO NEED TO STOOP! 


Dees the work of car- 
pet sweeper and dust- 
pan combined, The lip 
of the Seocp always 
grips the floor: on Jift- 
ing. the contents are 
automatically tilted to 
the bettor. Strongly 
made of steel and enam 
eled black. Makes a 
novel and useful Christ- 
mas present, The ‘*Per- 
phecto’’ Scoop and Two- 
in-One Brush, 3/10 com- 
plete. Send us your 
( ironmonger’s address 
with remittance, and 
we will send one, car- 
riage paid, 


Works, Northampton Street 


ARDINCO LTD. 


CHOCOLATES of great distinc- 
tion and chic. 
Special attention to mail orders. 


feUhat a Or 


Chocolats 
(GOLDEN CAT) 
5/- and 4/- per Ib. 


Postage paid on orders of 
10/- and upwards 


CHOCOLATS 


feUnat d0r 


Leaden, N. 1, Eee. cee | 


WBSO, Wellesley (780kc-384m) 
2 p. m.—Midnight Ministry. 


WTAG, Worcester (580k¢e-517m) 
7:30 p. m.—Studio program, 
&:30 to 10:30 From WEAF. 
10:30 News. 
WCSH, Portland (94¢6ke-319m) 
§ :30 to 10:30 p. m—From WEAF. 
WJIAR, Providence (8986ke-387m) 
8:30 to 10:30 p. m.—From WEAF. 
10:30 News. 
WTIC, Hartford (€00ke-500m) 


8 p. m.—Studio program, 
8:30 to 10:30 From WEAF, 
10:30 Hotel Bond Orchestra. 
11 News; weather. 


WGY, Schenectady (790ke-380m) 
7:30 p. m.—Musical program, 
8:30 to 10:30 From WEAF. 
10:30 Sax Smith and his Cavaliers. 
WdIZ, New York (760ke-395m) 
| 7:30 p. m—Roxy and his Gang. 
| 8:30 Automatic Duo Discs program; 
| Fred Stone and Dorothy Stone. 
% Neapolitan Nights. 
} 


9:30 “Real Folks.” 

10 Time: Meyer Davis Jade Room Or- | 
chestra. 

11 Slumber music. 


WEAF, New York (€60kc-454m) 


& p. m.—National Choristers. 
8:30 A. & P. Gypsies. 
%:30 General Motors Family Party. 
10:30 Time; Opera—‘‘Natoma.”’ 


WOR, Newark (710kc-422m) 


p. m.—-Ceco Couriers. 
United Chorla Singers. 
Lowney Radio Hour. 
Vitaphone Jubilee Hour. 

» Yale-Bond slogan contest. 
The Music Room. 

The Captivators. 

Time; news: weather. 
Knickerbocker Orchestra, 
0 Emil Velazco, organist. 
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Pe 
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new amateurs and the veteran defense- 

man, Coutu. It is possible that Cleg- 

horn will don the uniform himself. 
The game is scheduled to start at 


SA a Ee ie ge 


8:30, and accommodations are in 
readiness for a large crowd, due to! 
the heavy advance sale over Friday | 

' 


and Saturday. The opening came of the 
Canadian-American Hockey League 
season was plaved in New Haven Sun- | 
day night. 


Why Buy N ew 


Every kind of metal article re- 
paired, Gilded, Silverplated, Cop- 
pered, Bronzed, Tinned, Oxy- 
dised, or Lacquered equal to new. 

Give particulars to 


Electro Metal Platers, 


Limited 
Bartholomew Works 
Kentish Town, London, N. W. 5, Eng. 
(Entrance— 
Patshull Rd., 24a Bartholomew Villas) 
Telephone: North 1191 


Ae EE Ae tia 


d atiditen 1 
Save =. 5% x=" | 


Invest your savings in this Society. 


Your money is fully secured and 
earns you a regular dividend of 
Tax Free 5 J Tax Free 
Assets Reserves [| | 
£5,000,000 £235,000 | | 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE 


FIRST HOCKEY GAME | 
AT ARENA TONIGHT: 


LONDON, W. 2, ENGLAND 
Investment Prospectus Sent Free 
C. JOHNSTON Burt, F.C.LS., F.LA.A. 


Manager a 


The first hockey game of the Iocal 
season will pPlaved at the Boston 
Arena tonight, with the Boston Tigers 
meeting the Newark Bulldogs in a: 
Canadian-American Hockey League ; 

IF YOU 


want a P hotogr aph | 
taken or copied, then go or send to | 


LANGFIER | 


the well-known 
COURT PHOTOGRAPHER 


be 


Established 1895 | 
343 Finchley Road, London, N. W. 3, Eng. | 
Hampstead 1250 


Rolcut Secateurs 


These Secateurs are a pleasure to 
cut with, and when once used be- 
come indispensable in the garden. 


Price 7 /6 | 
Supplicd hy leading stores and 


ROLCUT, 


14k Regent Street, London 
S. W. 1, ENGLAND 


‘fF Obtainable from CHARLES & CO. 


' a 
A delicious meal always ready 


in your store cupboard, 


—" 
POTTED MEATS 
AND SWEET PICKLES 


& CO, 
Ss. W. 


BRAND 


LONDON, 8, ENG. 


Makers of Brand's Essence of Beef 
and Essence of Chicken.* 


and Vanderbilt Ave., 
Terminal, 
YORK CITY 


i3rd Street 
Opposite Grand Central 
NEW 
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FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, 
Bromley ‘Temporary Organ). 
FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, 


ST. 


WIS MAJESTY THE KING. York” 
Established 1827 


J.W.WALKER & SONS, Ltd. 


Francis Works, Southfield Road, W. 4, London, England 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. SCIENTIST. London 
ELEVENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST. 
London ‘(4 Manual). 


Leytonstone fin hand}. 
BRISTOL 
MARGARETS. 
CRYSTAL 


YORK MINSTER. 
BOURNEVILLE CONCERT HALL. 


ORGANS 


Built by the Company include 


CATHEDRAL. 
Westminster. 
PALACE 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, London. 
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Irish Linens 


When vou — require 
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BALHAM. sw 


_ Yuletide Gifts on Display 
| In All Departments 


: Grand Toy Fair Now Open - 
| Come, and Bring the Children | 


ROBES : MANTEAUX : LINGERIE 
AMEUBLEMENT 


7 BUCKINGHAM GATE 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Telephone: Victoria 1235 


— a 


et: 


Gentlemen’s Outfitter 


One of the Oldest Established 
Businesses in LONDON 


at no extra cost. 


ALL TYPES OF Wen rec ims Or wma gs ‘ (Propr. Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd.) 
RESIDENCES AND mae Seemnten Ascode, Tendon, Fost” 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

T.CLARKE&CO. Ltd. geeee a, Interesting and Unusual 
Ken os LONDON. S.w.1 (ENG) | (°c sumrwaner =) Chirte Made to M 
DARAAASASSAAASAASESAEREREAS) rts wade tO wWeasure 


Best quality 


materials only. 
Zephyrs Silks 


Mercerized Cotton 
Taffetas 
Batiste Linens, &c., &c. 


Viyellas 


W. TACON 


275-277 High Holborn, London, Eng. 


We Stock Anderson’s Best Egyptian Cotton Shirtings, etc. 


household Linens of 
the best qualitv write 
to us and we shall be 
pleased to send. you 
our illustrated Cata- 
logue. <Any orders 
placed with us will re- 
ceive personal atten- 
tion and if goods are 
not satisfactory we 


shall be pleased to re- 
fund the purchase 
money. 


Anderson & McAuley 


Limited 
Established 1861. 
LINEN SPECIALISTS 


Donegall Place, Belfast, Ireland ——— | 
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econo 
London 


ARE you buying a car, clothing, or planning a trip? 
DO you need to hire an automobile? 


ARE you dining out today? 


“ARE you sending your boy or girl to school? 
ARE you in need of office or domestic help? 


THEN PHONE 


5 


CTs 


GERRARD 5422 | 


AND ASK FOR 


Advertising Records Bureau 


where a complete index of local and national advertisers is kept, 
arranged by name and by the type of goods which they sell. The 
Monitor can frequently facilitate your shopping by referring you 
promptly to a place which will meet your needs. ° 


For those who are travelling or planning a trip, a large 


number of hotel booklets are available, covering a wide 


range of territory, also railway tours giving fares and routes. ; 


“Plan Your Trip with Monitor Advertisers” 


The, Christian Science Monitor 
2 ADELPHI TERRACE 


The Choice of 10,000 Overcoats 


Burberrys’ stock of Overcoats ex- 
ceeds 10,000 garments, and in- 
cludes coats for every possible 
purpose, from the thinnest dust- 
thickest blizzard- 


coats to the 
proof travel coats. 


with the additional 


change of weather 


days. 


on mention of The 
Monitor. 


BURBERRY’S 12. HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1. zn9. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


present the finest wool materials 
tailored by picked craftsmen and, 


being proofed by Burberrys’ pro- 
cess, provide double service— 


Overcoat and Weatherproof 
in One Garment 


They ensure protection against 
rain, wind and every conceivable 


ture, yet, almost weightless and 
naturally ventilating, 
most comfortable coats 


Catalogues of Men's or Ladies’ Coats sent 
Christian Science 


advantage of 


LTD : | 


or tempera- 


are the 
for fine 


" 


} 


S-ecote 


Skun 


dyed 


White 


velvet. 


k, 


Black and Silver 


FINE QUALITY PERSIAN 
LAMB FUR 


collar and cuffs of Natural Black 


with new 


COAT 


embroidered 


lined 


~.  e 135 GNS. 


A NEW PERSIAN LAMB FUR 
COAT 
skins with new collar of mink 
squirrel, 
Chine to tone. 


worked from seleeted 
lined crepe de 


79 GNS. 


PRICE 
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A FINE QUALITY PERSIAN 
LAMB COAT worked from per- 
fectly matched bright silky skins 
with collar and cuffs of Natural 


Russian Ermine, lined 
embroidered 


Price 198 GNS. 


| SERRESOE & SNELGROVE 


| ° 
cording to Coach Powers, while the |] 
‘Newark team is made up of the ma-| f}) ersian | 
jority of last season's Quebec team | f 
been augmented by a few 


Our Fur Department con- 
tains a wonderful variety of 
individual Models, the lines 
of which have been carefully 
studied. The skins are in- 
variably of reliable quality. 
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manufacturing regenerative sets and 
all types of transmitters. 

Lee DeForest has been unchallenged 
as the original inventor of the three- 
element audion or vacdum tube, on 
which the entire radio industry has 
been built up. He also discovered the 
marvelous properties of this tube as 
an amplifier for telephone service, 
which made the present long-dis- 
tance telephone service possible. The 
decision of the United States Su- 


REGENERATION 
DEFOREST CASE 
IS REVIEWED 
Litigation of Famous Feed- 


Back Patent Extended 
Over Eleven Years 


Forest the invention of the oscillat- 
ing and feed-back circuits, make 
his contributions to present-day radio 
just about 100 per cent complete. 
There is more truth than romance 
in the title which has been so univer 
sally accorded him of late years— 
“The Father of Radio.” 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
handed down a decision which ter- 


/as @ powerful factor in the field of | 


preme Court, awarding Dr. Lee De-/|. 


minates the most famous patent liti- 
gation in the history of radio, states 


James W. Garside, president of the 
DeForest Radio Company. It is the 
termination of a litigation that began 


as an interference proceeding be- 
tween Dr. Lee DeForest and Maj. 
Edwin H. Armstrong in the United 
States Patent Office in 1917. 

Both inventors claim to be the in- 
ventor of the broad idea of the re- 
generative or “feed-back” circuit 
which makes the audion or three- 
electrode tube—the original invention 
of Lee DeForest—a generator of 
alternating current either for high 
frequency or low frequency. In the 
Patent Office, the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences declared that Armstrong 
was the original inventor. DeForest, 
Langmuir and Meissner, all of whom 
were in interference with Armstrong, 
appealed from this decision and 
finally carried it to the highest 
tribunal of the Patent Office and to 
the Court of Appeals of the District 

‘olumbia. | 
ree United States Commissioner 
of Patents had previously decided 
that DeForest was the original in- 
ventor of the oscillating audion, but 
had abandoned the invention. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the lower 
tribunal, and decreed that DeForest 
was not only the original inventor of 
these all-important circuits, but had 
used due diligence in reducing his 
invention to practice, and that, there- 
fore, his two patent applications 
were valid and should issue as 


tented. 
Da eee patents in Conflict 


So these patents were finally is- 
sued to Dr. DeForest, but were, on 
their face, in conflict with an earlier 
patent which had been issued to 
Armstrong. Whereupon, as is pro- 
vided by the Federal La‘v under such 
circumstances, DeForest sued to de- 
clare invalid the Armstrong patent. 
Before this, Judge Thompson of 
Philadelphia heard the first case and 
ruled that the Armstrong patent was 
invalid. Judge Morris of. Delaware 
also ruled in favor of DeForest. The 
Westinghouse Company appealed 
from both decisions, and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Third Circuit 
sustained both lower judges in favor 
of DeForest. 

Whereupon the Westinghouse at- 
torney petitioned the Supreme Court 
of the United States to review the 
decision of the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which appeared to be in 
conflict with the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sec- 
ond Circuit at New York. The latter 
had long previously confirmed Judge 
Julius Mayer who had held the,early 
Armstrong patent valid an in- 
fringed by the DeForest Radio Com- 


ne SIE: RB rae ete oe. 
WIT he United States Supreme -Court 
consented to review the case, which 
was placed before it on Oct. 18 and 
19. In an almost unprecedented 
short interval the Circuit Court of 
the United States sustained the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Third 
Circuit as against that of the New 
York District. Thus this decision 
_ finally completes 11 years bitter 
patent litigation and establishes be- 
yond all question of dispute the fact 
that Lee DeForest and not Edwin H. 
Armstrong was the original inventor 
of the all-important “feed-back” cir- 

cuit and the oscillating audion. 


R. C, A. Little Affected 


Inasmuch as the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America was licensed under 
both DeForest and Armstrong patent 
applications, the decision makes no 
very great difference to that organi- 
zation except that it now establishes 
the unchallenged right of the De- 
Forest Radio Company and the Fed- 
eral Telegraph Company, which en- 
joys shop rights under this inven- 
tion, to compete with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. This famous 
litigation has probably cost the liti- 
gant world over $1,000,000, but its 
benefit to the DeForest Radio Com- 
pany will probably exceed by many 
times this figure. | 

It is estimated that at least one- 
half of the radio sets now in use em- 
ploy the regenerative or feed-back. 
Every radiocasting station in exist- 
ence employs the feed-back cir- 
cuit which makes an oscillator or 
wave-generating tube out of the usual 
three-element tube. The bulk of 
transoceanic and marine radio com- 
munication is now carried on by 
means of tube oscillators. The De- 
Forest Company, as the result of the 
decision, can continue undisputedly 
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309 Oxford Street, London, W. 1, Eng. 


Noted Carilloneur 
Chimes New Bells | 
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in Norwood Tower 


Lefevere Gives Concert—Gov- 
ernor-Elect Speaks at 
Dedication 


Norwood’s carillon of 51 bells, sus- 
pended in the lofty Gothic tower of 
the new Memorial Municipal Build- 
ing, dedicated but yesterday, will be 
played twice more in the afternoon 
and evening of mg by M. Kamiel 
Lefevere of Belgium, carilloneur for 
the Rockefeller Park Avenue Church 
of New York. 

Nearly 5000 persons attended the 
Armistice Day ceremonies which 
commemorated the $400,000 building 
to the Norwood veterans of all wars, 
even back to those of Colonial days. 
Nearly that number were present 
when the building was opened at 4 
o’clock, allowing the public to enter 
for the first time. 

Facing on the town common, the 
Norwood Memorial Municipal Build- 
ing stands as an imposing yet grace- 
ful structure. Its Gothic tower rises 
fully 125 feet. Comparatively low be- 
side this height, the building proper, 
constructed of seamface granite, is 
yet large enough to house all the 
principal town offices. 

The 51-bell carillon is said to rank 
with the finest in the United States, 
and is believed to be the second work 
of its kind owned by a town in its 
own right, others being the property 
of individuals. Nor are the bells 
without their touch of history, for al- 
though the carillon as a whole was 
constructed in Croydon, Eng., the 
fifty-first bell is the old fire bell of 
the town of Norwood. The carillon 
is the gift of William G. Tilton. 

Frank G. Allen, Governor-elect of 
Massachusetts, and a Norwood citi- 
zen, delivered the principal dedi- 
catory address. After mention of 
the tenth Armistice Day, he said in 
part: 

“We glory in our participation in 
a struggle brought on by an honest 
desire for world peace, where in vic- 
tory we neither enslaved nor de- 
stroyed, and where we stood as con- 
querers on an enemy soil and never 
levied a tribute. 

“This edifice, dedicated to the 
heroes of all wars who have gone on, 
will ever remind us that the free in- 
stitutions of America stand on a 
solid foundation of human courage 
and patriotism—and those of us for 
whom destiny has decreed days of 
peace, should ever bear in mind the 
great part which our heroes had in 
bringing to a happy termination a 
struggle in which the fruits of vic- 
tory brought us hope of an everlast- 
ing peace.” 


Poincaré Forms 


New Cabinet by 
Brilliant Move 


(Continued from Page 1) 


own valuation. Now it is clearly 
seen that the Radicals are only a 
fifth part of the Chamber, and since 
they have excluded themselves from 
the Cabinet, M. Poincaré will dis- 
pense with their advice or support. 
Radicals “Not Needed” 

The most dramatic moment of the 
day was the announcement of M. 
Poincaré that he did not need the 
Radicals. Four Radical ministers 
were made to resign by the Angers 
congress. M. Poincaré picked four 
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The Gothic Tower, Which Rises 125 Feet, Houses a Carillion of 51 Bells, Said to Rank With the Finest in the 


other Radicals, who were willing to 
serve, but first had to ask permission 
from the Radical group in the 
Chamber. Thus M. Poincaré gave the 
Radicals every chance of participa- 
tion. Taking advantage of Armistice 
Day, which compelled many deputies 
to visit their constituencies, the 
opposition Radicals summoned a 
meeting in the Chamber. Only 50 of 
the 125 Radical members’ were 
present and the vote taken denied 
the right of participation. It was 
thought that this vote would bring 
down M. Poincaré, but to the con- 
sternatidn of the malcontents M. 
Poincaré calmly replied: “Very well, 
we will do without the Radicals,” 
and immediately formed a ministry. 
Surrenders Finance Post 

M. Poincaré is the Prime Minister, 
but he has surrendered his post as 
Finance Minister to Henri Cheron. 
He explains that he has completed 
his budget and wishes to be free to 
devote himself to external affairs, 
particularly to the negotiations re- 
specting the revision of the Dawes 
plan and international debts and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. M. 
Briand, however, naturally remains 
Foreign Minister. The surprise is 
André Tardieu, Minister of Interior. 
This is an extremely important post, 
controlling the prefects and police 


‘Archbishop of Canterbury — 
Yields Place to New Primate 


Powers to Which I 


Retiring Dignitary, in Office Since 1903 in Reigns of 
Three Sovereigns, Says Successor Has “Gifts and 


Can Lay No Claim” 


By Wine_ess From Monitor Brreav 

LONDON—The Most Rev. Randa!l 
Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury since 1903, hag retired 
) from the high office of chief ecclesi- 
astic of the Church of England. The 
event was accompanied by cere- 
monies marking the esteem in which 
he is held. He lunched with the King, 
who is bestowing a peerage upon 
him, and later the Prime Minister 
presided over a meeting at which a 
tribute of affection and admiration 
was presented -from subscribers from 
all parts of the world. His é6ucces- 
sor, Dr. Lang, will be enthroned in 
Canterbury Cathedral on Dec. 4. 

Dr. Davidson has been the trusted 
friend and confidant of three sover- 
eigns, and other members of the 
British royal family, and is the first 
Primate in English history to resign 
after so long, eventful and successful 
occupancy of the chair of St. Augus- 
tine. 


and the general administration. But 
it was understood that M. Tardieu « 
wanted to complete immense schemes ' 


young man, Pierre Forgeot, has been 


started by the Public Works Depart- | 
ment. A newcomer, a § brilliant | 


intrusted with the work of carrying 
on M. Tardieu’s task. 

George Bonnefous, Conservative, is 
Minister of Commerce; Pierre Mar- 
raud, Democrat, is Minister of Edu- 
cation; André Maginot, Conservative 
is Minister of Colonies, and Louis 
Anteriou, Socialist Republican, Min- 
ister of Pensions. 

The most artful choice is Jean 
Hennessy, Minister of Agriculture, 
for M. Hennessy, French Ambassador 
to Switzerland, is understood to 
finance a Radical newspaper which 
was loudest in the recent outcry. 
Altogether, even if the Radicals sulk, 
M. Poincaré can count on a substan- 
tial majority. 


PARIS (#)—The composition of 
the new French government is: 

Premier Raymond Poincaré. 

Vice-President and Minister of 
Justice Louis Barthou. 

Minister of Finance Henri Cheron. 

Minister of Interior André Tardieu. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aris- 
tide Briand. 

Minister of War Paul Painlevé. 

Minister of Marine Georges Ley- 
gues. 

Minister of Colonies André Maginot. 

Minister of Pensions Louis An- 
teriou. 

Minister of Commerce Georges 
Bonnefous. 

Minister of Public Works Pierre 
Forgeot. 


Minister of Labor Louis Louchenr. 

Minister of Public Instruction 
Pierre Marraud. 

Minister of Agriculture Jean Hen- 
nessey. 


Minister of Air M. Laurent-Eynac. 
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Recently at an impressive cere- 
mony in the Guildhall Dr. Davidson 
received a beautiful casket contain- 
ing a certificate of freedom as “an 
abiding token of the reverence and 
gratitude of the citizens of London,” 
among whom he had labored for the 
past quarter century. 

A great many unexpected things 
had happened to him, he said, in the 
course of a life very long, very busy, 
and sometimes rather perplexingly 
overcrowded. Why had they given 
him this honor which was in some 
respects the highest that could fal] 
to a citizen of this country? He had 
turned inquiringly to the splendid 
list of those thus honored during the 
last two centuries. He had tried to 
call up their figures in vision and to 
sort them into groups according to 
the nature of what they did to de- 


serve the high tribute at the hands of 
their countrymen. 


Honored Groups 


[perhaps found what Is your motive? 
But I am not one of those who can, 
as it is not unfashionable to do at 
present, so magnify those evils and 
those wrongs as to speak of this 
civilization of ours with contemp} 
and almost with despair. 

“If I believe in the future of this 
civilization of ours, this civilization 
which we’share with other Eurcpean 
nations, it is only because I believe 
that at the heart of it there is still 
the undying energy which radiates 
from faith in the ultimate worth- 
whileness of all our efforts and from 
the spirit which recognizes the su- 
preme claim upon itself of the Christ- 
like spirit toward others, toward the 
world, toward God, 

“My official status is now close to 
its end. But the principles for which 
we together care, the principles 


wish to honor in honoring me, live 
on, and 1] am full of hope.”’ 
Speaking later at the luncheon 
given in his honor by the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House, the Arch- 
bishop took occasion to deny a 
“great tradition” in England, and 
more especially in America, that he 
was resigning on account of recent 
events in Parliament which he char- 
acterized as ‘a baseless fantasy.” 
Referring to his successor, the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Rt.-Rev. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, a younger man, Dr. 
Davidson said: “My dear brother 
who is to take up my office is a man 
of tried capacity and ability, and pos- 
sesses gifts and powers to which I] 
can lay no claim.” 
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Luckstone_ 
Toilet Preparations 


Im an unusual sense of 
ragrance and freshness 


Price List from 


The Luckstone Company 


120 Crawford Street 
Baker Street, London, W. 1, Eng. 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S 
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Seasonable for Presents 


can be found in the free, 
illustrated catalogue of 


ALLEN - BROWN'S 


Violet-Scented 
Toilet Preparations, 
Needlework, etc. 
4/10 
4/- 
4/6 


Box of 3 tablets of Soap . 
Calendar Note Book 
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All post free. 
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Note the Curve 


“The highest group -.before my 


citizen life at home the safety and 
peace without which all hope of 


quiet well-being would be in vain. 
Quite clearly I have no footing in 


' 


eyes,” he said, “would consist of. 
those whose genius and courage by | 
land or sea had made sure for our| 


that group. My gratitude is real but 
my thoughts and aspirations turn | 
more readily to peace than to war, | 
to Geneva rather than to battlefields | 
or open seas.” 

The archbishop said the next 
group was the Empire's statesmen, | 
from Chatham down to the Prime} 
Minister who worthily held the reins | 
today. He detailed other groups of! 
freemen of the city, including Row- | 
land Hill of “haunting memory of, 
the penny post,” and said that the) 
Lord Mayor was doing an adven-,| 
turous thing that day. 

“You are, for what is practically | 
the first time, honoring in this 
unique way an ecclesiastic. Save for 
one schoolmaster, who had served 
the city well in the year that I was 
born and one author of a book on 
civics, you have never, I think, done 
it before. Certainly, no bishop has 
ever been made after this fashion an 
honorary freeman.” 


Declaration of Five Prime Ministers 


The Archbishop recalled the mem- 
orable declaration which five Prime 
Ministers within the British Empire 
signed. “I believe with an intensity 
beyond words that that witness is 
true. Is it because you feel that I 
have striven to make that witness 
tell that you are doing me this high 


honor? Can it be that therein I have 
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seums, etc., 


charge. 
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South Africa. 
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USEFUL WOMEN 


An Organization of gentlemen and gentlewomen who 
render assistance of every kind to Overseas Visitors, 
Guides to public buildings, 


Luggage collected and forwarded. 

Needlework done to order. 

Passports procured and Passages booked. 

Railway and sleeper tickets procured without extra 
Shopping Commissions undertaken. Schools 


Representatives in Paris, 
Nice, Cannes, Mentone, Brussels, Cairo, India and 


Send us your enquiries—Particulars post free. 
48 DOVER STREET, London, W. 1, Eng. 


Phone: Regent 2566 & 2956 Gerrard 3417 (Men’ Dept. 
’Grams: ‘“Usefuluar-Piccy-London” a 
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Tours arranged, etc. 
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Wrist 


pleased 


18 carat gold on 
Leather Cords, 
£28.10.0. 


18 carat Red and 
White Gold on 
18 carat Gold 
Snake Chain 
Bracelet. £40.0.0. 
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Distinguished 
Watches 


Watches 
every purpose and per- 
son are represented in 
our stock, 
watch sold by us is 
of guaranteed 
reliability. 


We shall be 


ward illustrated 
catalogues. 
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Jewellers & Silversmiths to H. ii. King George V. 
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All Platinum set 
Diamonds and 
Onyx on Silk Cord. 
£125.0.0. 


All Platinum set 
Diamonds and 
Black on 
Silk Cord. 
£140.0.0. 
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A Collar That Really Fits 


Rent’s Self-acjusting Collars fit snugly 
over the collarbone, and there is ample 
room for the tie to slip around easily 
All leading shapes stocked in \% sizes 

Samples 104. each. 9/6 per dozen. 
Postage extra. U. K., 6d. Abroad 1/6 


EDWARD KENT Ltd. 


Men’s Outfitters 
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{ Shepherd, show me how to go 
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Reading, England. Tel. 1098 
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Autumn and Winter Fashions 
at Nicoll’s of Regent St. 


include an extremely interesting 


heeee fi collection of new models in these 
practical Costumes ; 
and Coats. lm 


FUR TRIMMED © voRCOATS 
In many materials, colourings and furs. 
e Luculas model shown here is 


H. J. NICOLL & Co. Ltd. 


GENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND 
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CLOTHES 


SMART FROCK for 
small gicls im navy 
wool poplin, with beige 

-de-ch collar, 
a and pocket fac: 
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Price 39/6 


Size for 3 yrs., 20 ins. 
Price 


_ Size for 4 yrs., 22 ins. 


Size for 5 yrs., 24 ins. 


Price 49/6 


' USEFUL FROCK for 
small girl in mixture 
wool stockinette, col- 
ler and cuffs in crepe 
de chine wi 

broidered edge. 
shades of Green and 


| Size for 2 yrs.. 18 ins. 


| Size for 3 yrs., 20 ins. 


Price 49 /6 
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Size for 4 yrs., 22 ins. 
Price 52/6 


Size for 5 yra.. 24 ins. 


Price 55 /9 


ATTRACTIVE 
little girl 
in chiffen velveteen, 
with crepe de chine 
collar and cuffs; 
bodice fined silk. In 
shades of Ruby, Dark 
. Sapphire and Walnut. 


. Size for 2 yes., 18 ins. 
Price 4 


Size for 3 yrs., 20 ins. 


Price 45/9 


Size for 4 yrs., 22 ins. 


Price 47 /6 


Size for 5 yrs., 24 ins. 


Price 49 /6 


AFTERNOON 
FROCK for girls 
in good quality 
chiffon velveteen, 
shaped skire 
trimmed rouleau of 
crepe de chine, col- 
lar and cuffs edged 
lace. In shades of 
Green, Honey or 
Saxe. 
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22 ins. 
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Wee Tales of 


Peace Heroes 


Guido Fridolin Derbeck, Friend of New Japan 


There have been great soldiers, men and women who have fought and 
conquered and given their all for their faith and their country. The world 
acknowledges and honors them as heroes, Heroes of War. 

In the realm of heroism are others who have conquered, not by the force 
of might or arms, but by faith, courage, and perseverance; men and 
women whose lives have been one long struggle. against overwhelming odds 
to carry out their purposes of good for their fellow man; men and women 
so steadfast and true that this world is far better because of their sacri- 
fices. These arc the Heroes of Peace. : 


By ETHEL CLERE CHAMBERLIN 


to trade with any western countries. | 
But she did allow a few Chinese, 


HE ruddy glow of late after- 
noon sun cast a rosy hue over 
the sparkling snow-covered 
land. Along the high, wide 

dikes the great windmills, whose 
huge wings hung heavy with the 
new-fallen snow, stood like solemn 
sentinels with arms outstretched 
against the winter sky. Below, pro- 
tected from the mighty sea by the 
broad dikes, the frozen canals, like 
silver bands, crisscrossed the level 
fields. For it was December in Hol- 
land. 

Near the town of Zeist the canals 
were crowded with gayly clothed 
skaters, girls with full-skirted 
dresses, velvet jackets and tiny muffs, 
and boys and men whose large 
trousers bellowed and ballooned in 
the frosty breeze as their wearers 
sped over the smooth ice. Here and 


ships to enter the harbor of Nagasaki 
and she set aside a little plot of 
ground for a few. traders from Hol- 
land to make their homes. Aside 
from these few people no one but 
Japanese entered Nagasaki. 


One day, when Murata was riding 
about the harbor, looking to see that 
all of his guards were on the look- 
out, he saw a small object floating 
on the water. And when his men 
fished it out of the salty waves Mu- 
rata turned it over carefully in his 
hand. He had never seen anything 
quite like it before, for although he 
saw that it was a book, the printing 
and binding were quite different from 
that of any Japanese book. He be- 
came very curious, but he hardly 
dared say anything to amyone be- 
cause it was a foreigner’s book. And 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy the two serials that started 
September 17—Wee Tales of Peace 
Heroes and The House Next Door, 
which is getting more mysterious 
every week, and I want to thank 
Marian St. John Webb and Ethel 
Clere Chamberlain for writing those 
two stories. I am also interested in 
the Diary of Snubs Our. Dog and 
Waddles. 

There is going to be a children’s 
Monitor meeting at our church the 
latter part of November which I hope 
to attend. ' 

I am 10 years old and am in 5A 
grade at Rosedale School. My school 
teacher is also interested in the Mon- 
itor. 

I should like to correspond with a 
boy my own age in Germany, France 
or Switzerland. Clifton F. 


[No doubt many other little boys and 
girls would like to join with Clifton in 
saying “Thank you” to Mrs. Webb and 
Miss Chamberlain.—Ed.] 


‘ 
Sunderland, England 
Dear Editor: 

Although I have been reading the 
Monitor for some time, this is my. 
first letter. My two brothers and I 
have been going to a Christian 
Science Sunday School for a good 
while. 


the car and rode to the top right 
through the big hill. 
houses built on top of that tunnel. 
We also saw the place where the 
Pacific Coast Benevolent Home will 
be and it is a very beantiful view. 


We took a ride out to the Presidio 


and saw an airship that sailed in 
the water first quite a while and 
then it suddenly went right up in the 
air. We saw Golden Gate, too, but 
it wasn’t really a gate, just a wide 
place where the boats come in from 
the ocean. 

They took our auto right in a big 
ferry boat to get from Oakland to 
San Francisco. I had never been on 
a boat before and it was lots of fun. 

I attend the Christian Science Sun- 
day School at Culver City. © 

Mildred F. 


[Thank you for a very interesting 
letter, Mildred.—Ed.] 


The following would like to reesive 
letters: 

Lelandale H. (9), Carthage, M. M-@ 
exchange stamps. 

Barbara W. (19), New York, N. Y. 

Ruth 8S. (11), Hannibal, Mo. 

Lucille S. (11), Kirkwood, Mo, (attends 
ing Principia). 

Mary T. (11), Fontana, Calif. 


\/ Mary P. (12), Cornwall, N. Y. 


Jean F., West Newton, Maas. 


Jean S., Staten Island, N. Y. itl 
you please send your address, Jean7?] 


There were | 


there was seen a graceful chair sled I am 10 years old and am inter- 


whose rider, covered with fur robes 


and toasting her feet upon a foot 
warmer, gazed with interest at the 


bright throng as her chair was skill- 
fully piloted among the skaters. 
Lower sank the sun, and twilight 


so he began to ask, very quietly, if on 
ested in music and swimming. I like | Lf l Should Make re | Song 


anyone had ever seen a book like : 
it. No one had. But at last Murate 7 | — the Adventures of Waddles and Snubs | 


decided to ~ che som rte a aaa very much, and often have a good) Warren rox Ta» CunistTi4™ Science Monrres 
read ‘Dutch, ro “ anf Sud. ont, it he laugh at them. If I should make a little song, 
could, what the book was all about | I live at a seaside place, and many! I know how it must be 

, people come to see our big rock | The song all beautiful things of earth 


When the messenger returned he called “Marsden Rock.” This rock has; Are whispering to me. 


began to fall as Mr. Verbeck and his 
a hole right through it and at low 


laughing family of boys and_ girls 
glided up to the “Koppel,” a com- 
fortable house and their home, built 
on a knoll among great elms and 
nut and fruit trees. 

Little Guido Verbeck’s eyes were 
sparkling as he unwound the long 
scarlet muffier from his neck. 


“You should have been with us, 
Mother,” he said. “We had a won- 
derful time. The ice was like glass 
and father had to hurry to keep 
albead of us all.” 

“Then who would have seen that 
our evening meal was ready?” asked 
Mrs. Verbeck smilingly. “Aren’t you 
all hungry?” 

“I’m hungry as can be,” answered 
Guido, “but I'll have to feed Hector 
and Sylvan and the rabbits and the 
geese.” And followed by the faithful 
watchdog, Castor, the boy ran out to 
the barn. At his approach, Hector 
and ‘Sylvan the two colts began to 


told Murata that the book was a 
Bible. It told about the great Creator 
and about Jesus Christ and was full 
of lessons on religion and right liv- 
ing. Murata was more curious than 
ever. He sent a messenger to the lit- 
tle Dutch settlement at Nagasaki to 
study, but secretly the messenger 
was to learn all that he could about 
the Bible and the religion which it 
taught. ; 
Murata Studies the Bible 


When the messenger found that 
the book was also written in Chinese, 
he sent to China for a copy. When 
it arrived the messenger took it to 
‘Murata, who was living at Saga and 
who immediately, with his two sons, 
set to work studying the Bible. 

Soon Commodore Perry of Amer- 
ica was able to persuade the Japa- 
nese to trade with America, and they 
began to be-more friendly. But 
‘everywhere posters were stuck up 
‘offering rewards to anyone who 
whinny and paw the wooden floor, found the foreigners trying to teach 
tor they knew that Guido was going Christianity. For the people who 
to feed them. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. ruled Japan had set their minds 
Verbeck had taught their children ‘against any other religion than the 
to be very kind to all dumb animals/one they knew. 
who depend so much on men for; So, when a letter came from some 
their well-being. Japanese saying that they would like 


Tales Around the Stove to have a man come to Japan to 


After teach the Christian religion, the 
family — sso aor Sereggsioned ey people of America hunted around for 
and as they ate luscious red apples |% VeTY brave man. And they found 
and cracked nuts from their own ae Fridolin Verbeck. 
trees, the father told them stories. uido was 29 years of age when 
Sometimes he told them in German, | "© #"4 his young wife sailed out of 


Mr. 


Grant Hurried Forward, and Clare and Michael Followed, With Wonder In Their Eyes. 


New York harbor on their long voy- 
age to Japan. It was May. The 
harbor was full of boats and craft of 
all kinds. Flags floated and whistles 
blew and cannons roared as the good 
ship Surprise made her way out to 
sea, carrying On board the early 
missionaries to Japan from the United 
States. 

After stopping at Java, where they 
enjoyed the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, they went on their way to 
Hong Kong, China, and from there 
to Shanghai. where the missionaries 
left their wives until they could find 
some place for them to live in Japan. 


There were three missionaries on 
board and, as they knew that they 
would not be welcomed in Japan, 
they decided to separate, so that 
they could enter very quietly as 
travelers. 

Nagasaki and her harbor lay 
asleep in the moonlight when Guido 
Verbeck sailed into the peaceful bay. 
His heart was full of joy because at 
last he was about to start his life 
work in beautiful Japan. 


In the morning he arose bright 
and early and, with the help of a 
Japanese servant of the United 
States Consul, Guido found two 
Episcopal missionaries who had been 
stationed in China and who had come 


to Japan only a short time before. 
Together they began to look for a 


which was a language he loved 
dearly and which some of his rela- 
tives spoke always, for they lived in 
‘Germany. But the language used in 


Picture 


the “Koppel” was Dutch, for Mr. 
Verbeck and his wife were true Hol- 
landers. 

Those were happy days when 
Guido was a little boy, and when he 
was grown and far away from home 
he often thought of those pleasant | 
evenings when all the family were 
gathered around the great mahogany 
table while they listened to the tales 
some traveler told, for strangers 
were always welcome in the “Kop-. 

l ss 


As s00n as he was old enough to 
cross the ten ditches, Guido went with ° 
his older brothers to a Moravian = 
school. There were many English 
pupils living at the school and from 
them Guido and his brothers learned | 
to speak the English language. So! 
that by the time his school days were | 
over he could speak four languages | 
very well, for he had learned French | 
and German and English while he | 
studied at the Moravian school. 

When Guido graduated from the 
Moravian school the family decided . 
that mechanical engineering was the 
coming profession, and so Guido was : 
sent to the Polytechnic Institute at 
Utrecht to fit him to become an en- 
gineer. After he had finished his 
course he went to work in the foun- 
dry at Zeist, where many artistic 
iron, bronze and brass articles were | Ff 
made. But he did not seem to have; . hala 
a great chance to use his knowledge a 
in Zeist and so he began to think of 
going to America where his uncle, 
who had been a missionary to th 


Dumer, 


West Indies, was living. 
Guldo Sails for America 
And s0, on the second of Septem- 


See if You Can Find Another 


Bear, 
This Picture. 


a Rabbit, an Owl, and a Fox in 


ber, 1852, Guido Fridolin Verbeck 
sailed out of a harbor in Holland 
bound for the land of opportunity, 
America. 


The Game of Beautiful Colors 


After arriving in New York he 
went to Auburn, N. Y., where he 
visited his sister Minna who had. 
married and gone to America some | 
time before. Then he sailed up the’ 
Great Lakes to Green Bay. But he 


HE children, Betty Jean, 
Marian, Norma, Norman and 
David, were-sitting on the soft 
| green grass under a big tree 
playing the game that was their fa- 


found that Tanktown was no place 
for to improve himself, and not long 
after, he received the offer of a good 
position in Arkansas. He immedi- 
ately accepted it but even then he 
did not feel quite satisfied, and at 
last he decided to go back to Auburn 


at the Moravian school he 


About this time, far away in the. 
Land of the Rising Sun, Japan, 
Murata, the Lord of Wakasi, guarded | 
the harbor of Nagasaki. | 

He was stationed there, at the head 
of his troops to keep all foreign war- ' 
ships fram entering Japanese waters 
and also te see that no Japanese men 
left their own country to study in 
foreign landa, for Japan wished to 
be left alone. She did not wish to, 
learn new ways and she did not wish 


vorite when they wanted one that 
was quiet. They called it the game 
of beautiful colors. 

It was Betty Jean’s turn to be 
“it” first. She looked all around 
at the sky and the trees and the 
garden and away off across the 
field. “I see a beautiful color,” she 
said. 

“Is it a. beautiful red?” asked 
David. 

“No,” said Betty Jean. 

“Is it a beautiful blue?” asked 
Norma. = 

“Yes,” said Betty Jean. 

Then all the children began‘ to 
look for things that were a beau- 
tiful blue. ; 

“Is it the beautiful blue of the 
sky?’ asked Marian. 

“No,” said Betty Jean. 

“Is it the beautiful blue of that 
flower?” asked Norman. 

“No,” said Betty Jean. 

“Is it the beautiful blue of the 
lake away over theré?” asked 
David. 


Betty Jean. 
beautiful blue in that 


butterfly's wing?” asked N 


all looked at the velvety wings and 
admired the deep, deep blue of them. 
Betty Jean told how she had once 
seen a bit of the dust from a but- 
terfly’s wing under a microscope. 
“The dust is tiny, tiny feathers,” she 
said. “You don’t know how lovely 
they are. This one would have 
pretty tiny blue feathers if we could 
see them through the microscope.” 


It was Norma’s turn now to be “it” 
because she had guessed the beauti- 
ful blue. She, too, looked all around 
and she chose the beautiful yellow 
of a spray of goldenrod. Norman 
guessed that. And Norma told them 
how the spray was all made up of 
tiny little flowers. They all ran 
over to look at it. They had never 
noticed before just how it was made. 


Then Norman chose the beautiful 
red that ran through a little piece 
of broken stone that lay at their 
feet. It took the children quite a 
long time to guess that, but at tast 
David saw it. Harold told them how 
he had once seen a beautiful mosaic 
all made of little stones that had 
beautiful colors in them. 

And so the game went on. The 
children never tired of it. And so it 
came to pass that every day wher- 
ever they went they were looking for 
eer and finding it all around | 


_ ma 


house for Guido, so that he could 
bring his courageous wife Maria to 
Nagasaki, and at last they found a 
house which he was able to rent for 
six months at the rate of $16 a 
month. 

When Mrs. Verbeck arrived in 
Japan she was delighted with the 
country.. She loved the little low 
white-roofed houses, she loved the 
funny jinrikishas which were almost 
like baby carriages pulled along by 
men and in which nearly everyone 
rode on muddy days. The hille 
around Nagasaki were covered with 
persimmon, wax and camphor trees. 
beech and elm and the palm and 
bamboo grew side by side. The air 
was full of a gentle fragrance of 
sweetly-scented flowers, of gardenias, 
and huge clusters of purple and 
white wistaria hanging from gnarled 
trunks and branches over the 


trellises, 
Nagasaki 

The streets were made on terraces, 
one above the other, up the side of 
the hills and sloping down to the 
vivid blue waters of the bay on which 
rode hundreds of little ships—junks 
with square sails and little flat boats 
rowed along by one oar moved side- 
wise back and forth in the rear. 

At first no one knew that Guido 


was a missionary. He learned the 
language and went about helping 
Japanese in many ways, waiting for 
the right time to come before begin- 
ing his teaching. 

On Jan. 21, 1860, when the plum 
trees were all in bloom, littl Emma 
Japonico Verbeck was born, the first 
Christian child who had been born 
in Japan for centuries. And later a 
little boy, William, came to gladden 
the hearts of this brave couple. 

Soon, «en officer of the Japanese 
Army asked Guido to teach him the 
meaning of the Bible. Not long after- 
ward, Murata, who had heard of 
Guido, sent his brother to learn from 
him. And so, these two men were 
Guido Verdeck’s first Bible class in 
Japan. 

The Governor of Nagasaki was so 
pleased with the work of the officer 
and Murata’s brother that he began 
to think that other Japanese would 
do better work if they, too, under- 
stood the foreign languages and 
ways. He sent for Guido and told 
him he was going to form a school 
to teach foreign languages and 
sciences and he asked Mr. Verbeck 
to take charge of it. The schoo] grew 
and flourished and soon many nobles 
were sent to American schools to fin- 


gan to broaden out and to welcome 
new ideas, especially from America 
and England. 

Then in 1866, Murata. who was 
very popular and well known, came 
to the school to learn the , meaning 
of the Bible. And he and his two 
sOns were baptized in the Christian 
faith. 

After this many men, princes and 
nobles and officers came to learn the 
meaning of the New Testament. 


_ A School in Tokio 


And Guido Verbeck became so well 
liked that when the Government de- 
cided to build a school in Tokio, he 
was invited to take charge of it. 
Before a year had passed the school 
had 990 pupils. 

Soon the rulers and officers began 
to ask Guido’s advice on matters of 
the Government. And as he told the 
men that the only way for Japan 
to learn western ways of governing 
was to go to the United States and 
study their Constitution, a little band 
of Japanese set sail for America. 
When they wrote back and told the 
Japanese that Christianity was the 
base of true civilization, Japan be- 
gan to take down her posters offer- 
ing rewards for anyone found teach- 
ing the Christian religion, Japan was 
at last ready to open her doors to 
the teachings of the Bible. 

The Japanese heaped honors upon 
Guido Verbeck, giving him decora- 
tion of the third class of the Order of 
the Rising Sun because of his great 
services to the country. For it was 
his unselfish labor, his devotion to 
God and his fellow man, and his un- 
tiring efforts to lead the Japanese 
into the ways of Christicnity and 
civilization, that helped Japan to be- 
come the great nation that she is 
today. ' 

But of all this very little is known 
for Guido Verbeck never wished for 
fame, and begged that nothing be 
written about him. But in spite of the 
fact that little is written about him, 
his good deeds speak for him and 
his name will always be beloved and 
honored by the people of new Japan, 


the Land of the Rising Sun. 


—_ 


ish their education. Thus Japan be-. 


| 


The House Next Door 


[The House Next Door had been 
empty for some years. Michael, who 
was a lonely, imaginative little boy, 
used to make up tales to himself 
about it. But when his cousin Clare 
arrived she insisted on exploring his 
dream house, and on their second 
visit they find that a hop-picker and 
his little boy are using the house. 
(Clare and Michael decide to do all 
that they can to help them, and thev 
become quite friendly. When they 
hear that some people may be cor- 
ing to look over the house, Trot and 
his father hide their belongings in 
a secret room, the discovery of 
which is a great delight to Michae!l.] 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB 
Chapter IX 


T WAS a blustering windy day of 

scurrying gray clouds and gleams 

of sunshine. Clare and Michael 

had just finished their tea when to 
their surprise their grandfather came 
into the playroom where they were 
sitting reading. He looked at them 
hesitatingly, and then said suddenly, 
“Would you and Michael like to put 
on your hats and come on a little 
walk with me?” 

The children jumped to their feet 
at once. “Qh, yes, please, Grand- 
father,” said Clare. This was the first 
time her grandfather had ever sug- 
gested such a thing. 

Solemnly they walked, one on either 
side of the grandfather, out of the 
garden and along the lane at the back 


dow Mrs. George watched them go, 
with a queer expression on her face, 
but “Well, to be sure!" was all she 
said. 

At first the three walked in silence, 
but presently the grandfather began 
to talk—a trifle stifly and awkwardly 
for a while, pausing every now and 
then as if a little surprised to hear 
his own voice. 
about the flowers in the hedgerow, 
for he knew the name and habits of 
every one; he knew the notes of 
every bird that sang in the trees 
above them, as he knew each tree. 
and shrub, and weed in the ditch. But 
he did not know the names of any 
of the people in the cottages they 
passed, though he smiled gravely and 
lifted his hat to any who happened 
to be in their front gardens. 


Fascinating Stories 


to the stories about birds and flowers 
that their grandfather told them, and 
they wandered on and on till dusk 
came down and their grandfather 
realized with a start that they were 
far from home. 

They turned and made their way 


Mr. Grant talked less and _ less, 
and by the time they reached the 
garden gate he had become quite 
silent. It was dark now. 

But whatever Mr. Grant's thoughts 
may have been, he was quickly 


roused from them, for no sooner:was 
the house reached than he, as/well 
as the children, became aware that 
something unusual had happened in 
their absence. Four people/ 


ing excitedly with Mr. and Mrs. 
George. iin 

Mr. Grant hurried forward, and 
Clare and Michael followed\ with 
wonder in their eyes. SA \ 

“Oh, Mr. Grant, Sir,” burst out 
Mrs. George, “whatever do you think 
has happened? Mr. George had been 
to London to buy those rose trees 
and the express train that he was 
coming back in was saved from 
being wrecked by half a minute.” 

“Quarter of a minute and a boy,” 
corrected Mr. George. id 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Grant. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. George started 
to explain at once, but they were 


understand. what. their explanation 
was all about. 

One of the men in the group turned 
to Mr. Grant. “Good evening, Sir,” 
he said, “My name’s Hawkins. 
What’s happened fs this. A great 
tree was blown down just after dusk 
—right across the railway line—just 
above the level crossing.” 

“Good gracious me!” 
Mr. Grant. 

“It happened about five minutes 
before the London express was due,” 
said Mr. Hawkins, “and nobody saw 
it—” 
“And the express was signaled,” 
broke in Mrs. George. : 


exclaimed 


“But a small boy coming along 
over the level crossing happened to 


an 


The children listened, fascinated, | 


of the house. From the kitchen win- | 


He talked to them | 


back but, as they neared the house, | 


| 
i 
{ 


were , the 
standing on the front doorstep, talk-| George ihat the whole village was 


both so excited that nobody could'|' 


glance up the line, and saw what 
had happened,” said Mr. H&wkins. 


“And he ran down the line to the 
signal-box,” cried Mrs. George, clasp- | 


ing her hands together tightly. 

“And got the ‘man to change the 
signal just in time,” finished Mr. 
George. 

Mr. George Explains 

“Yes,” said Mr. George, anxious to 
have his turn; “I was just sitting 
back comfortable-like in the carriage, 
reading that column about Dutch 
bulbs—“‘he fumbled in his coat 
pocket, “here—I've got the paper 
here. There you are, you see— Dutch 
Bulbs’—that’s what I was reading— 
and the train was tearing along, 
when all of a sudden there come a 
terrific jolt and grinding noises—and 
the train stops. ‘Hullo,’ I thinks, 
‘something’s happened.’ ”’ 


“As soon as the boy had seen the 
signal changed,” went on Mr. Haw- 
kins, “he rushed off toward the vil- 
lage to fetch help—and me and my 
mates came back with him, and we 
all dragged the tree off the line—a 


monster it was—and people got out 
of the train and helped too.” 

“A wonderful escape if ever there 
was one!” said Mrs. George. 

Mr. George continued his story. 
*“*Ves,’ | thinks to myself. ‘Some- 
thing’s happened.’ And | puts my 
head out of the window—” 

“And who was the boy?” asked Mr. 
Grant. “He behaved splendidly.”’ 

“That's what we don’t know, Sir,” 
said Mr. Hawkins. “When the rush 
and bustle were over we looked round 
for him and he had disappeared. Not 
a sign of him anywhere. But we'll 
soon find out. I'd know him again.” 

“He was a hero, that boy was,” 
said Mr. George. “I said so 
minute I found out what had- hap- 
pened, didn’t I?” he appealed to Mrs. 
George. “When I looked out of the 
window and saw that great tree 
sprawling across the line I says to 
myself, ‘Hullo! 4 tree's. fallen 
down.’ ”’ 

“Was he one of the village boys?” 
inquired Mr. Grant. 


‘No, he wasn’t,” said Mr. Hawkins. | 


“And yet I seem to know his face. 
I’ve seen him hereabouts. We'll find 
him all right.” 


big hole. 

I*should like to correspond with 
any girl about my age and from any 
place. Rita S. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 


I have The Christian Science Moni- 
tor every year for a present from 
my Grandmother and I enjoy it very 
much. I like Waddles, Snubs, and the 
Sunny Hours—especially when they 
tell about little animals. I liked the 
one that told about the 11 little baby 
quails and their mother very much. 
I love the Milly-Molly-Mandy stories 
very much. I wish I knew her really 
so I could get into the nest with her, 
too, with Susan and Billy Blunt. I 
enjoy the Mail Bag and every once in 
a while see a little friend's letter 
printed. 

I took a trip to San Francisco by 
auto a short time ago and saw lots 
of interesting things. I went to 
Golden Gate Park and rode on the 
merry-go-round and donkeys, but the 
funniest thing of all I rode on was 
an elephant. I had to climb up steps 
to get on his back and then they 
fasten-the children in. It was lots 
of fun. but I was a little bit glad 
when I got down again. 

Golden Gate Park is one of the 
largest parks in the world and very 
beautiful. They have lots of buffalo, 
' deer, 
‘bears. They have a large aquarium 
where beautiful fish are swimming 
j} about. 
I never knew there were: so many 
‘colored fishes. Some were so thin 


‘they looked like a piece of colored. 
'paper and some were so fat they | 
Many of them | 


‘could hardly swim. 
|came from the Hawaiian Islands. In 


‘the aquarium they had some little | 


-BIRDLAND—Nature Study Book 


'baby alligators about twelve inches 
long in a big pool with turtles and 
| pond lilies. 

| We took a trip through the Twin 
|Peak tunnel. It was long and dark, 
and right in the center of the tunnel 


they had an elevator, so we got off 


a 


the | 


DO YOU 


Children 


KNOW 
| Why Fifteen Thousand Dentists 
and Many Hundred Thou- 
sand Grown Folks 
Use 


“He ought to be rewarded for his. 
| pluck,” said Mr. Grant. 


“He was a hero,” 


said Mr. George. | 


“I said so, and I say it again—and | 


I don’t mind who hears me.” 

When they went indoors, after the 
four men had departed, Clare and 
Michael Were told the story all over 
twice again by Mr. George, including 
all that he himself thought and did, 
and did not think and do. And when 
he had finished it was supper time, 
and the children realized with a 
start that it was too late now to go 
in next door to see Trot and tell 
him al) about it, 

After breakfast in 
£ Igrocer'’s 


the morning, 
boy told = Mr. 


going to get up a subscription list 
and give the boy who had saved the 
train a suitable reward for his pluck 
and prompt action. It wasn’t often 
that such a thing happened in the 
village, and they meant to make the 
event remembered. Mr. Trollope 
headed the list.as usual with a hand- 
some sum, and everybody else was 
giving what shillings and pence they 
could spare. 

The only drawback to the scheme 
was that the boy himiself could not 
be found. He seemed to have dis- 
appeared completely. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Our only place of business 


A Wonderfully Complete 


Christmas Display 


eo 
TOYS, NOVELTIES, 
BOOKS, etc. 


Catalogue sent. upon request 


BECAUSE it cleans 
your teeth without 
grit and makes 
your mouth sweet 
and clean. 


Remember this and 
ask your own -dentist 
and parents to let you 
use Revelation Tooth 
Powder — if you are 
not already using it. 


Yann . 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


August E. Drucker Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


tide one can get right through the’ 


peacocks, sheep and several ' 


Some were blue and gold and 


, heavy 


The song all beautiful things of eart 
Are singing in my ear, 
Whenever I am all alone, 
And have a mind to hear. 


JOSEPHINE VAN Dowuzer PrAsE. 


TO GIVE 


a child something,—?S5 GOOD 
To give a child 


Something To Do 


IS BETTER 


Plasticine 


Send for illustrated list. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Led. 
11 Bathampton, Bath, Eng. 
American 


Home Modelling. 

Mutfits will keep a 

child happy for 
hours, 


Improvement 


Books 


(Series Patented) 


All the heads have been cut from the 


of proper size and bevel to fit snugly 
to the openings. Tiirds are compteted 
by putting the heads in place. 


Funland, Animal Study Book 


ESPECIALLY instructive. The entire 
heads being cut from the heavy boards, 
the circular pieces being of proper sizes 
and bevel to. fit snugly into the differ- 
ent openings. 


OTHER TITLES 


WONDER MOSAICS—A book of designs 
in colors. 

FLOW ERLAND—A book of flowers. 

NATURE STORY BOOK—Delightfully 
entertaining. 


WONDER WORD BOOK—Very instruc- — 


tive and entertaining. 
WONDER READER—Self Instruction 
in Reading. 

JOYLAND—The Playtime Book. 
WONDER BUILDER—Building’ Book. 
Each page heautifully colored. 

Size Stexll tIns., Boxed 
Price $1.50 EACH. Postpaid. 
IDEAL BOOK BUILDERS, Publishers 
4541 —enemies % Pie 2 Chieago, Til 


Chivers 


Olde English Marmalade > 


Break fask 


wf Table” 


Chivers & Sons, Ltd, The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge, Eng, 


Prepared by a special process, 
retaining the pleasantly bitter, 
refreshing properties of the 
Seville Orange. From Boston, 
U. S. A., a correspondent 
writes: “My friends all fall 
for your Olde English Marma- 
lade.” Says a Colonial: “With 
Chivers’:Olde English Marma- 
lade on the table an added in- 
terest is given to the breakfast.” 
‘An English housewife sums up 
in the words: “At last I have 
found a perfect Marmalade.” 
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board leaves and the pieces are — 
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Public Libraries Possessively Considered 


to those who have a private 

library of their own there is 
little need to write in our time. Yet 
I happened, only a few weeks ago, 
on such an article. I read it, not 
for anything new that it might con- 
tain, but because the man who wrote 
it is a professor whom I knew in my 
student days. I surmised that even 
a professor would find it a hard task 
to add anything new to so trite a 
theme. Reading the article I found 
my conjecture proved true. But there 
was one phase of the article which 
ggve me occasion for surprise. In 


ey THE rich rewards which come 


thinking of what there might be in it 
of newness I had not thought of that 
in it which might be over old. To my 
surprise I found the professor, after 
the manner of some who were ac- 
counted great writers in the days of 
my boyhood, making a deprecatory 
comparison with regard to the books 
one owns as compared with the books 
one borrows. Now, why do we still 
go on making infelicitous compari- 
sons? 

If one is a reader of any conse- 
quence he is under the double neces- 
sity of being both-a buyer and a 
borrower. He glories in the fact that 
he lives in a day when it is easy to 
be both. Owning his own private 
library, he yet possesses the public 
library. The first is supplemented 
by the second. He has a sense of 
ownership in both, but in each it has 
a different emphasis. Of the one he 
can say:| "This is mine”; of the other 
he says: “This is ours.” And we 
Only come to manhood as we come 
to a right appreciation of this dual 
ownership with regard to all things. 

It is not my purpose to moralize 
on this fact, however. I want to 
examine the fact in itself. 1 have 
lived long enough to see, in a major 
way the rise of the public library 
system. My children take the public 
library for granted, whether they 
are living in_a village of seven hun- 
dred or a city of seventy thousand. 
Until they happen to think about it 
they assume that librarfes have al- 
ways been a part of the scheme of 
‘things. Yet I was brought up in a 
town, having a population of well 
nigh one hundred thousand, which 
could not boast of a public library 
until well after the advent of this 
century, Of course, it had libraries 
of divers kinds. But in all of them 
the membership was circumscribed 
by specific regulations. None was & 
public library. To have the right to 
borrow, one had to have the power 
to pay. The day of the public library 
had not yet dawned for that borough. 

It is only fair to add, however, that, 
in this respect this particular town 
was a laggard. Yet concerning the 
whole movement with regard to the 
matter of public libraries I find (ac- 
cording to the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica) that “the progress of the pub- 
lic library movement was very slow 
up to 1887.” Then came the added 
stimulus to the movement arising 
from the generosity of Mr, Carnegie 
in this respect. On the other hand, 
it interested me to notice in W. E. 
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Adam’s book on “Our American 
Cousins,” written in 1883, after a 
visit to the United States, to find 
him saying that “I was somewhat. 
disappointed, not so much with the 
quality, as with the number of Public 
Libraries in America.” For Germany 
we have the word of Hofmann that 
“the public library, as it developed 


and spread in England and America, |. 


has been known in Germany for only 
three decades.” Surely ours is a 
privileged day. Today our libraries 
are the flowering-.points of democ- 
racy. In them and from them “new 
arts will bloom of loftier mold.” They 


4, \ are the vantage points from which 


every man can look out on vistas new 
and look back on pathways old. 
Yet only in so far as every man 
enters the ‘library in a possessive 
way. I say every man. Little need 
is there to say, every child. In a 
way that many older folk know not 
the children are trained to enter 
into the public library in a posses- 
sive way. With “each successive con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociation laying greater stress on the 
relations between library and school” 
it is not surprising to find that the 
“publié library in America, originally 
designed to satisfy adults in search 
of knowledge, has become largely 
inhabited by children in search of 
recreation.” What a contrast is this 
to the man whom I met recently, 
who told me that he had never once 
been in the public library of his city 
though he had lived in the city for 
thirty years. He knew not the public 
library in any possessive sense at all. 


Fortunately he is a rare instance. } 


The genius of democracy would come 
to little fruit were all.men as he. As 
I sit, from time to time, in the public 
library of our city, Watching the book 
borrowers as they come and go, I am 
not greatly inclined to quiz them 
with regard to the matter of their 
reading. The thing which pleases me 
is that the public reads. Knowing 
how the books are selected and by 
whom, I see in their patronage of the 
library evidence not only of hunger 
but of good taste. For surely it can- 
not be gainsaid that a public library 
is a “house of good books.” : 

For me, however, the right to bor- 
row books at the desk of a public li- 
brary is only the first of its privi- 
leges. Even greater is the chance to 
browse as well as borrow. There are 
times when my wish is to browse far 
and wide over the fields of literature, 
conning here a little, there a little. 
This to me is the succulent worth of 
a public library, to-have the fréedom 
of the shelves. In the library of my 
old town it was never mine to pass 
beyond the desk therein to the 
shelves beyond. Tier upon tier the 
books were placed, speaking in mute 
eloquence that they were for the bor- 
rower but not the browser. Yet 
even in such a town things move. 
Three years ago, when I was back 
there, I had the great contentment of 


{others orange an 


as was actually public and fully 
ree, 

This is to enter into the meaning 
of possession with regard to a public 
library. “What are-lawns for if not 
to be walked upon?” said the profes- 
sor in whose class I sat through 
one summer term two years ago. 
Needless to say I was.neither at Ox- 
ford nor Cambridge. The little maid 
who said that “grass was something 
to keep off of” received her education 
in the same country with me. So also 
was it once with libraries. They were 
something to keep out of so far as 
little maids and humble citizens 
were concerned; they were chiefly 
for professors, philosophers, pedants 
and pedagogues. But now we know 
they should be for the people. For 
a democracy to make them both 
public and free is to have regard 
for its own ongoing. F. 8. 


Five Minutes— 
New Mexico 


The train came to a stop. The 
doors of the cars were opened, and 
the Indian women came hurrying to 
sell their pottery. Large, round 
women with smooth, shiny faces and 


black eyes, and long braids of black 
hair down their backs. One of them 
had a shawl, a brilliant shawl of 
every color, about her beautiful, cop- 
per-colored face. One was holding a 
little girl by the hand, the little girl's 
dress a scarlet red and her mother’s 
shawl flery orange. 

“Vases—nice—vases,” they said 
in their slow, thick BEnglish as 
they thrust the pottery toward us. 
Wide bowls, white and brown and 
dark orange; short, squat vases 
black and white, and burnt umber; 
white, with twin- 
ing, graceful flowers and little 
turned-up handles. “Vases—nice— 
buy ’em?” And the tourists’ bought 
them, while the women did their 
best to make change. 

“Two minutes more," said the 
porter, and there was time to look 
about. It was a small, sun-baked 
town. Sand, and a sandy little street, 
and squat adobe houses with hardly 
any windows; that was all there was 
of it. Only the pottery women were 
at the station; everyone else must 
have been sleeping through the blaz- 
ing summer day, except the old dog 
that went sniffing about the houses 
and looking down the street to where 
the town ended and the desert began. 
Out there, there was hardly anything 
except sand, and a few mesquite 
trees and desert grasses. Just the 
town, and then the desert, where the 
heat waves were rising in long rib- 
bons from ‘tthe sand. Back of the 
desert were the mountains, what we 
could see of them through the haze 
that hung in front. Tall, bare moun- 
tains they seemed to be; desert moun- 
tains,. like the desert town and the 
— plants. A picture to remem- 

r. 

“All aboard!” came the voice of the 
porter. Back to the doors, where the 
Indian women were still selling their 
pottery. “Vases—buy em—” they 
were still saying, the silver and tur- 
quoise rings in their ears and the 
beads about their necks shaking as 
they waved their vases and bowls 
before the tourists who had not al- 
ready bought. The whistle sounded, 
the train began to move, and soon 
the Indian women were left standing 
in the heat waves, with. the little 
houses, and the 


tains behind the 


walking past the desk of a library | 


The midnight hour: such midnight as can shame 
The noon, and bid the sun his crown disclaim! 
I thought a thrill of expectation ran | 

Through all the tingling stars. The moon began 
Te rise: we stood—bareheaded; neither spoke; 
The young wind hushed; 
The world was listening to thé quiring throng 
As rode their Queen that glittering host among. 
Onward we moved—now in the scented shade 
Where solemn pines a dim cathedral made; 


_-Midnight.on Table Mountain - 


no sound the stillness broke! 


‘Now in serener day where towered on high 
The precipice. You hardly can descry, 

When on the plain, the rent in that huge wall, 
But, as you climb, slowly the torn sides fall 


Apart .. 


. at last we reach 


The light; soon comes the welcome cry—“The top!” 
We gaze—then cross the pillared plain, nor stop 
Till on the farther cliffs that face the gate 


Whence morning comes. 
—From “Poems of a South 


African,” by ArTHUR VINE HALL. 


Old Seth 


(For M. K. C.) 


Seth has a gentle, kindly soul. : 

He sits all day and through the whole 

Long night while I am fast asleep 

Old Seth sits here and counts the 
sheep 

That pass and pass, tick-tock, tick- 
tock 


Minutes are sheep, their shepherd a 
clock. 


Seth looks out, impassive and wise; 


He does not condemn nor eulogize. 

He calmly watches through sun and 
showers . 

The flocks of minutes that make the 
hours, 

Counting them off in a kindly voice. 

And you may grieve or you may 
rejoice, 

Old Seth says, faithfully counting 
sheep, 

“On the whole, it is better to laugh 
than weep.” 


EtHet Louise Knox. 


By Curagh to Inish- 
maan 


I am settled at last on Inishmaan 
in a small cottage with a continual 
drone of Gaelic coming from the 
kitchen that opens into my room. 

Barly this morning the man of the 
house came over for me with a four- 
Oared curagh—that is, a curagh with 
four rowers and four oars on either 
side, as each man uses two—and we 
set off a little before noon. 

It gave me a moment of exquisite 
satisfaction to find myself moving 
away from civilization in this rude 
canvas canoe of a model that has 
served primitive races since men first 
went on the sea, 

We had to stop for a moment at a 


hulk that is anchored in the bay, to 
make some arrangements for the’ 


fish-curing of the middle island, and 
my crew called out aS soon as we! 


were within earshot that they had a 
man with them that had been in 
France a month from this day. 
When we started again, a small 
sail was run up in the bow, and we 


set off across the sound with a leap- | 
ing oscillation that had no re-| 
semblance to the heavy movement of | 
a boat. The sail is used only as an 
aid, so the men continued to row: 
after it had gone up, and as they | 


occupied the four cross-seats I lay on 
the canvas at the stern and the frame 
of slender laths, which bent and 
quivered as the waves passed under 
them. 

When we set off it was a brilliant 
morning in April, and the green, 
glittering waves seemed to toss the 
canoe among themselves, yet as we 
drew nearer this island a sudden 
thunderstorm broke out behind the 
rocks we were approaching, and lent 
a momentary tumult to this still vein 
of the Atlantic. 

We landed at a small pier, from 
which a rude track leads up to the 
village between small fields and bare 
sheets of rock like those of Aranmor. 
The youngest son of my boatman, a 
boy of about seventeen, who is to be 
my teacher and guide, was waiting 
for me at the pier and guided me to 
his house, while the men settled the 
curagh and followed slowly with my 
baggage. 

My room is at one end of the cot 
tage, with a boarded floor and ceiling, 
and two windows opposite each 
other. Then there is the kitchen with 
earth floor and open rafters, and two 
doors opposite each other, opening 
into the open air, but no windows. 
Beyond it are two small rooms of 
half the width of the kitchen with one 
window apiece. 

The kitchen itself, where I shall 
spend most of my time, is full of 
beauty and distinction. The red 
dresses of the women who cluster 
round the fire on their stools give a 
glow of almost Eastern richness, and 
the walls have been toned by the 
turf-smoke to a soft brown that 
blends with the grey earth-colour of 
the floor. Many sorts of fishing- 
tackle, and the nets and oil-skins 
of the men, are hung upon the wall 
or among the open rafters; and 
right overhead, under the thatch, 
is a whole cowskin from which they 
make pampooties.... 

The curaghs and spinning-wheels, 
the tiny wooden barrels that are 
still much used in the place of 
earthenware, the homemade cradles, 
churns, and baskets, are full of indi- 
viduality, and being made from mate- 
rials that are common here, yet to 
some extent peculiar to the island, 
they seem to exist as a natural link 
between the people and the world 
that is about them. : 

The simplicity and unity of the 
dress increases in another way the 
local air of beauty. The women wear 
red petticoats and jackets of the 
island woo] stained with madder, to 
which they usually add a plaid shawl 
twisted round their chests and tied 
at their backs. 


heads with the waist band around 
their faces, or, if they are young, they 
wear a heavy shaw! like those worn 
in Galway. ... 

As I sat in the kitchen to dry the 
spray from my coat, several men 
who had seen me walking up came in 
to talk with me, usually murmuring 
on the threshold, “The blessing of 
God on this place,” or some similar 
words. The courtesy of the old 
woman of the house is singularly at- 
tractive, and though I could not 
understand much of what she said— 
She has no English—lI could see with 
how much grace she motioned each 
visitor to a chair, or stool, according 
to his age, and said a few words to 
him till he drifted into our English 
conversation. 

For the moment my own arrival is 
the chief subject of interest, and the 
men who come in are eager to talk 


desert and the moun-. 
m, 


with me.—J. M. Syneoz, in “The Aran 
islands.” | 


a 


When it rains they | 
throw another petticoat over their, 


East Window, Bolton Abbey. 


eight huhdred years ago, by 

the Lady Alice de Romillé 
in memory of her only son, “The 
noble boy of Egremont.” Wordsworth, 
in his poem, “The Force of Prayer,” 
tells the story of her decision. 


Ban ABBEY was built about 


“Let there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharf 
A stately priory!” 


For many years the stately priory 
has been one of Yorkshire’s lovely 


ruins. No one who has walked from | 
Barden Tower on a June day of! 
alternating shower and sunshine can | 
forget the first sight of it. He has) 


followed the sparkling, turbulent 
Wharf as it rushes to the North Sea. 
He has passed the Strid. 


“For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
With rocks on eithe? side. 


This striding-place is called “The 
Strid’ 

A name which it took of yore: 

A thousand years hath it borne that 
name, 

And shall a thousand more.” 


On a gentle slope on the west bank 
of the Wharf stands the Abbey. Altar 
steps and choir stalls are overgiown 
with moss and hung with ivy. The 
Past Window frames tree patterns 
against the sky and, zenith of charm, 
just over the window’s ledge the pink 
blooms of the hawthorn shed their 


radiance and perfume. Wordsworth 
again celebrates his love for Bolton 
Abbey in “The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone.” 

“A spotless Youngling white as 
foam” had been brought to the Lady 
Emily Norton by her brother and the 
poem is based on a local tradition 
concerning the history of the Norton 
family, in which this doe has a 
part. The poem says: 


“But most to Bolton’s sacred pile, 
On favoring nights she loved to go: 
There ranged through cloister, court 

and aisle, 
Attended by the soft-paced Doe.” 


And in what gracious words he has 
clothed the tradition of the doe’s re- 
turn each Sunday to the church- 
yard: 


“Beneath the arch withivy bound... 
And right across the verdant sod 
Toward the very house of God, 
Comes gliding in with lovely gieam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary Doe!” 


, 


Encounter 


Yesterday I came upon ; 
A spray of bitter-berries in a jar, 
Such singing red, 

My heart sang too! 

Today : : 

There was a gust of yellow leaves 
Around a corner 

And the sudden blooming 

Of a late bud. 7 

What simple miracles 

To leave one glad and breathless. 
There are high adventures 


In Autumn! 
Resgsooa CusHMAN. 


{ 


“En sus alas 


traera salud” 


Traduccién del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 
en esta pagina 


IDEA de la curaci6n atrae 


| A 

grandemente a la humanidad. 
, Mucha gente parece tener pade- 
cimientos de los cuales desea ser 


curada, y tal vez ha dedicado mucho 
tiempo y esfuerzo y ha gastado 
mucho dinero en la busca de salud. 
Muchos han descubierto que las me- 
dicinas no tienen propiedad sanadora. 
Tarde o temprano todos tienen que 
despertarse al hecho que no pueden 
conseguir curaci6n verdadera sino 
por su confianza en Dios. Métodos 
materiales, uno tras otro, se revelan 
como cafias quebradas y son aban- 
donados. 

Malaquias escribe: “A vosotros los 
que teméis mi nombre, nacer4a.el Sol 
de justicia, y en sus alas traer4 
salud’. Por cierto que podemos 
aceptar esta promesa tan hermosa 
como significando que aquellos que 
veneran a Dios y confian en El 
seran curados por la comprensi6én 


verdadera de Su naturaleza, de Su 
poder tierno y omnipotente, y de Su 
solicitud tierna para todos. 

Cristo Jesis decia que “la vida 


eterna”, o la realizacién verdadera ; 


de Vida, proviene del conocimiento 
de Dios y de la naturaleza verdadera 
del hombre. En la pdgina 390 de 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” Mrs. Eddy indica que el 
entendimiento verdadero produce 
armonia, Escribe: “Es nuestra igno- 
rancia de Dios, el Principio divino, 
que produce discordia aparente, y la 
comprensi6n correcta de E&I resta- 
blece la armonia”. El alcanzar de la 
comprensi6n verdadera de Dios, pues, 
debiera ser el anhelo supremo de to- 
dos los que deseen curacién. 
Veamos ahora como la ignorancia 
de Dios causa la suposicién de en- 
fermedad y como la comprensién 
verdadera de Dios elimina la su- 
puesta enfermedad, En “Science and 
Health” (p&g. 404, 405) Mrs. Eddy 
menciona algunas fases de mal que 
causan la suposicién de la enferme- 
dad. Escribe: “Odio, envidia, falta 
de honradez, temor, et cetera, enfer- 
mizan a un hombre y ni la materia 
medica ni la Mente pueden traerle 
cura permanente, ni_siquiera fisi- 
camente, a no ser que le mejoran 
moralmente, librandole as{ de sus 
destructores. El error fundamental 
es la mente mortal. El odio inflama 
las propensidades brutales. E) grati- 
ficar de los motivos e intentos malos 
somete a cualquier hombre que sea 
por encima del tipo mas bajo de 
humanidad a sufrimientos desespe- 
rados”. Odio, miedo, o cualquier otro 
tipo de pensar err6neo son gratifi- 
cados solamente a causa de nuestra 


jignorancia de Dios. Si los hombres 


entendieran que Dios es Amor y la 
Gnica inteligencia verdadera, no per- 
mitirfan que e] odio y la envidia les 


gobernasen, porque nadie desea ser 


privado de inteligencia verdadera y 
-as{ ser gobernado por un sentido 
contrahecho de inteligencia. 

Si entendieran que Dios, el bien, 
es el Principio divino, la Gnica Mente, 


“Healing in his wings” 


appeals to mankind. Many peo- 

ple seem to have ailments they. 
wish to be healed of, and they may 
have devoted much time and effort, 
and expended much money in the 
endeavor to be healed. Many have 
discovered that there is no healing 
efficacy in drugs. Sooner or later 
all must awaken to the fact that no 
real healing can come to them ex- 
cept through trust in God. Material 
methods one after another are thus 


Tn thought of healing greatly 


| found to be broken reeds, and are 


discarded. 

Malachi writes, “Unto you that fear 
my name shall the Sun of righteous- 
ness arise with healing in his wings.” 
Surely we may accept this beautiful 
promise as meaning that those who 
revere or trust in God shall be healed 
by the true understanding of His 
nature, His loving, omnipotent power, 
and His tender care for all. 

Christ Jesus said that “life eternal,” 
or the true consciousness of Life, 
comes from knowing God and the 
true nature of man. On page 390 of 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” Mrs. Eddy points out 
that true understanding produces 
harmony. She writes, “It is our ig- 
norance of God, the divine Principle, 
which produces apparent discord, 
and the right understanding of Him 
restores harmony.” The gaining of 
the true understanding of God, then, 
should be the paramount endeavor of 
all who desire healing. 

Let us see how ignorance of God 
operates to cause the belief of dis- 
ease, and how the true understanding 
of God eliminates the belief of dis- 
ease. In Science and Health (pp. 
404, 405) Mrs. Eddy mentions some 
of the phases of evil that cause 
the belief of disease. She writes: 


so forth, make a man sick, and 
neither material medicine nor Mind 


body, 
mentally, and so delivers him from 
his destroyers. The basic error is 
mortal mind. Hatred inflames the 
brutal propensities. The indulgence 
of evi] motives and aims makes any 


Watching the Water 
) Pass 


Sunken amid the twilight grass, 

I will watch the water pass 

Weaving ever dimmer tales 

And dimmer as the evening pales.... 

Till from the calm the silent lark 

Drops to the meadows hushed and 
dark, 

While in the stagnant silver west, 

Above the tranquil poplar’s crest, 

There glimmers through the murky 


bar 
The slowly climbing Hesperal Star. 


Thus brooding by the hazy stream, 
I shall hear the water dream 
Tinkily on, and I shall see, 

As my eyes close quietly. 

Into a soft and long repose, 

The lone star like a silver rose 
Fade with me on the drifting stream 
Into the quiet night of dream. 


—From “A Faun’s Holiday,” 
Rosert NICHOLS. 


The Houses of Pompeii 


by 


los hombres no permitirfan que la 
falta de honradez 
porque la falta de honradez excluye 
el bien de la conciencia. No se per- 
mitirian tampoco gratificar los malos 
motivos e intentos. si entendieran 
que el bien es el Gnico poder, porque 


del poder verdadero y por lo tanto no 
pueden obtener éxito o felicidad ver- 
daderos. “El: perfecto amor”, dice 
San Juan, “echa fuera el temor”. Si 
entendjieramos realmente que Dios es 
| el Amor, que El es Todo-en-todo, 
| podriamos llegar a la comprensi6n 
de aquel “amor perfecto” que “echa 
fuera el temor”, 

A medida que uno que est buscan- 


do curaci6n comprende claramente 
| que el creador, Dios, es “el Principio 
| divino animador de todo lo que es 
| real y bueno”, como. Mrs. Eddy de- 
clara (ibid., pag. 583), tratara de ser 
gobernado por este “Principio divino 
animador”. Uno es gobernado por 
la inteligencia infinita, o la Mente 
divina, exactamente en la medida en 
que piensa y obra bien. Si los moti- 
vos de uno son basados en e] deseo 
de ser gobernado por el bien, se ha 
destrufdo en esa medida la ignoran- 
cia que le causaria gratificar malos 
motivos e intentos. En cuanto uno 
se esfuerza a ser abnegado se aleja 
de la envidia. LLegando a ser pa- 
ciente y carifioso en el trato con sus 
Semejantes, uno elimina el odio. 
Cuando el pensamiento es inspirado 
por el Principio divino, todo sentido 
de falta de honradez es excluido 
de la concienca. En la proporcién 
exacta en que uno es gobernado por 
Dios, el bien, salud y alegria,—el 
sentido verdadero de la Vida,—se 
experimentan; porque Dios es bueno, 
y Dios es la Vida. 

El temor, que es un factor en todos 
Ios casos de enfermedad, es debido a 
la ignorancia del ser verdadero. Si 
el odio, o cualquier fase del mal ha 
causado enfermedad, el temor de ella 
puede ser eliminado sélo en la me- 
dida en que la reformacién del pen- 
Sar opera. Si la enfermedad se pre- 
senta a causa de la creencia en 
alguna ley material referente a la 
salud, el temor de ella’ puede ser 
destruido aceptando la verdad que 
Dios es Amor y todopoderoso. Es 
| evidente que si Dios es omnipotente 
y Amor inmutable, no permitirfia la 
existencia’ de una ley que pudiera 
hacer dafio a Sus hijos. Por lo con- 
trario, Sus leyes participan s6lo de 
la naturaleza del Amor divino. Y la 
Biblia nos dice que Dios es todopode- 


roso y que en Fl “no hay mudanza, 
ni sombra de variacié6n”, 


les gobernase, | trance passage (called vestibulum), | 


‘into a hall, 
' more frequently without) the orna- | 
ment of columns; around three sides | 
of this hall are doors communicating | 


sabrian que haciendo mal] se privan | 


You enter, then, by a smal] en- 


sometimes with 


with several bedchambers (among 
' which is the porter’s), the best of 


these being usually appropriated to 
country visitors. ... The center of 
the hall was like the grass-plot of a 
college, and interdicted to the pass- 
ers to and fro, who found ample 
space in the margin. Right opposite 
the entrance, at the other end of the 
/hall, was an apartment (tablinum), 


‘in which the pavement was usually 


‘adorned with rich mosaics, and the 
walls covered with elaborate paint- 
ings. Here were usually kept the 
records of the family, or those of any 
public office that had been filled by 
the owner:.on one side of this saloon, 
if we may so call it, was often a 
dining-room, or triclinium; on the 
other side, perhaps, what we should 
now term a cabinet of gems, contain- 
ing whatever curiosities were deemed 
most rare and costly; , .. these 
rooms all opened on a square or 
oblong colonnade, technically termed 
peristyle. If the house was small the 


boundary ceased with this colonnade; | 


and in that case its center, however 
diminutive, was ordinarily appropri- 
ated to the purpose of a garden, and 
adorned with vases of flowers placed 
upon pedestals; while under the 
colonnades to right and left, were 
doors admitting to bedrooms, to a 
second triclinium, or eagting-room 
(for the ancients generally appro- 
priated two rooms at least to that 
purpose, one for summer and one 
for winter—or, perhaps, one for or- 
dinary, the other for festive occa- 
sions); and if the owner affected 
letters, a cabinet, dignified by the 
name of library,—for a very small 
room was sufficient to contain the 
few rolls of papyrus which the 
ancients deemed a notable collection 
of books.... 

The apartments themselves were 
ordinarily of small size; for in those 
delightful climes they received any 
extraordinary number of visitors in 
the peristyle (or portico), the hall, 
or the garden; and even their ban- 
quet-rooms, however elaborately 
adorned and caréfully selected in 
point of aspect, were of diminutive 
proportions; for the intellectual an- 
cients, being fond of society, not of 
crowds, rarely feasted more than 
nine at a time, so that larger dining- 
rooms. were not necessary with them 
as with us. But the suite of rooms, 
seen at once from the entrance, must 
have had a very imposing effect: you 
beheld at once the hall richly paved 
and painted—the tablinum —the 
graceful peristyle, and (if the house 
extended farther) the opposite-rodm 
and the garden, which closed the 
view with some gushing fount or 
marble \tetue.—Epwarp Butwer-Lyt- 
ton, in “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 


- 


“Hatred, envy, dishonesty, fear, and 


Written ror Tae CuaistiaN Scirgncz Monitor 


man; who is above the lowest type 
of manhood, a hopeless sufferer.” 
Hatred, fear, or any other type of 
wrong thinking is indulged in only 
because of ignorance -of God. If 
mex understood that God is Love 
and the only real intelligence, they 
would not allow hatred or envy to 
govern them, because no one wishes 
to be deprived of true intelligence, 
and thus be governed by a counter- 
feit sense of intelligence. 

If it were understood that God, 
good, is divine Principle, the only 
Mind, men would not allow dis- 
honesty to rule them; for dishonesty 
shuts out good from consciousness. 
Neither would they indulge in evil 
motives and aims if they understood 
good to be the only power, for they 
would know that by doing evil they 
deprive themselves of true power, 
and therefore cannot achieve: real 
success or happiness. “Perfect love,” 
says John, “casteth out fear.” Really 
to understand that God is Love, that 
He is All-in-all, would enable us to 
come into the understanding of the 
“perfect love” that “‘casteth out fear.” 
_ As one who is seeking healing dis- 
cerns that the creator, God, is “the 
animating divine Principle of all that 
is real and good,” as Mrs. Eddy de- 
clares (ibid., p. 583), he will seek to 
be governed by this “animating divine 
Principle.” One is governed by infi- 
nite intelligence, or divine Mind, just 
to the degree that he thinks and does 
good. If one’s motives are based on 
the desire to be governed by good, 
one has to that extent destroyed the 
ignorance which would cause him to 
indulge in evil motives and aims. As 
one strives to be unselfish, he is get- 
ting away from envy. Becoming pa- 
tient and loving in his dealings with 
his fellow-men, one eliminates ha- 
tred. When thought is actuated by 


divine Principle, all sense of dishon- 
.esty is removed from consciousness. 


can help him permanently, even in | 
unless it makes him better | 


(but 


In the exact proportion that one is 
governed by God, good, health and 
joy, the true sense of Life, come into 
experience; for God is good, and God 
is Life. 

Fear, which is a factor in all cases 
of disease, is due to ignorance of 
true being. If hatred, or some other 
phase of evil, has caused disease, 
fear of it can be eliminated only 
as reformation in thought takes 
place. If disease appears because of 
the belief in some material law of 
health, fear of it can be destroyed by 
accepting: the truth that God is Love 
and all-powerful. It is plain that if 
God is omnipotent and unchanging 


' Love, He would not permit a law to 


exigt that could harm His children. 
On the contrary, His laws partake 
only of the nature of divine Love. 
Now the Bible tells us that God is 
almighty, and that in Him “is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.” | 


{In another column will be found a transe 
lation of this article into Spanish] 
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unleashed power that would sweep 


and continually charging Maryland 


‘kickoff and fumbled on the first rush | 1°. 


with the Harvard rushline playing 
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ish Football 
Results Saturday 


West Counties and South Dis- 
trict Union Are Scottish 
International Victors | 


LONDON (#)—Scheduled league 
association football matches played in 
the British Isles Saturday resulted as 


follows: 

3 English League 

First Division—Arsenal 2, Sheffield 
United 90; Birmingham 2, West Ham 
United 2; Blackburn Rovers 1, Bury 1; 
Bolton Wanderers 4, Leeds United 1; 
Derby County 5, Leicester City 2; Ever- 
ton 1, Cardiff City 0; Huddersfield Town 
7, Burnley 1; Manchester City 2; New- 
castle United 4; Portsmouth 0, Liverpool 
Carnegie Tech and Boston College.|1; Sheffield Wednesday 2, Manchester 
The last two named have not even | United 1; Sunderland 1, Aston Villa 3. 
been tied. Second Division—Barnsley 2, Middles- 


The week-end results undoubtedly | rough 2: Blackpool 7, Reading 0; Brad- 


ford 5, Hull City 1; Bristol City 6, Old- 
brought more surprises and upset/ pam Athletic 0: Chelsea 2. P 
more predictions than any before dur- page, a eg me rreneag k e age  rate 


End 1; Clapton Orient 2, Notts Count 
ing this. season. Among the teams to ad - 


2; Grimsby Town 3, Port Vale 1; Not- 
be defeated which were given better | tingham Forest 2, Southampton 1; Stoke 
than an even chance to win in most/| City ©, Millwall 0; Swansea 
cases were Yale, Dartmouth, Har-/| Tottenham Hotspur 0; West Bromwich 
vard and West Point. Even the Navy Albiorr 0, Wolverhampton Wanderers 2: 

: Blackpool 7, Reading 0. 

and Cornell elevens were held to ties 

Third Division (Southern Section)— 
when expected to triumph. Bournemouth and Boscombe 1, Walsall 
_ The Notre Dame victory over the|2: Brentford 1, Newport County 3: 
Army eleven by a score of 12 to 6/| Brighton and Hove Albion 2. Fulham 0; 
must enter the upset column, despite Charlton Athletic 1, Billingham 1; Co- 
the knoWn prowess of Notre Dame/| Ventry City 4, Swindon Town t; Exeter 


City 1. Queen’s Park Rangers 1: Luton 
teams. The Army eleven was looked Town 5, Crystal Palace 3: Merthyr Town 


MORE TEAMS JOIN | Britis 
DEFEATED LIST 
Only Three Major Elevens 


Continue Undefeated in 
Eastern Football 


Midseason eastern football finds the 
list of undefeated teams greatly di- 
minished,. particularly among the 
major college elevens. With the 
dropping from the list of the United 
States Military Academy and the 


Georgetown elevens the past week- 
end, only three remain—Princeton, 


upon as the probable mythical eastern | 9. warford 1: North to T a 
championship team and the invaders Berne ¥ PS ae’ City 0. yt sheer 4 


had been defeated on two occasions. 
once by Wiscdnsih and again by 
Georgia Tech. A forward pass to a 
substitute sent in for this exact pur- 
pose gave Notre Dame the winning 
touchdown. Army seemingly was on 
its way to tie or win in ths final 
quarter, with the ball on Notre Dame's 


Argyle 3; Southend United 1, Bristol 
Rovers 0. 

Third Division (Northern Section)— 
Ashington 0, Rotherham United 1: Bar- 
row 2, Hartlepools United 1; Chesterfield 
4. Accrington Stanley 1; Darlington 1, 
Tranmere Rovers 2: Doncaster Rovers 
3, Carlisle United 9: Nelson 4, Crewe 
Alexandra 1; New Brighton 6, Lincoln 


one-yard line when the  whistle| City 1: Rochdale 2, alifax Town 2; 
stopped further chance. csr acy TB camengg tbe wing pe South 
elds 2, gan Borough 2; Wrexham 

Yale Defeated, 6 to 0 2. Bradford City 1. 


Perhaps the outstanding upset was 
the 6-to-0 victory the University of. 
Maryland team forced upon Yale. Out- 
charged and outplayed the Eli eleven 
failed its followers who, right up to 
the last minute, were expectant of an 


Seottish League . 

First Division—Aberdeen 2, Celtic 2; 
Clyde 2, Dundee 1; Falkirk 1. Rangers 4; 
Hamilton Academicals 2, Hibernians 1: 
Hearts 5, Motherwell 1: Kilmarnock 7: 
Queern’s Park 4; Partick Thistle 4, Ayr 
United 8; Raith Rovers 3, Airdrieonians 
back the persistent Southerners. It|2: St. Johnstone 3, Cowdenbeath 1; 
Was a game that should do Yale much| Third Lanark 1. St. Mirren 2. 
good, for the showing was such that ace ee ee Rovers 3, 
the Eli cannot gain any overconfidence | }0C'0" . ent gE on egy “BR -% = . 
with Princeton and Harvard the next 0. St Barnard’s 0: Cirdchaule’ poe om 
os Some of Yale’s faulty | jie 1: Dundee United §, Stenhousemuir 0: 

ork was brought about by the alert | Dunfermline Athletic 1, Boness 0: King’s 
Park 2, East Fife 2; Leith Athletic 3, 
Dumbarton 0; Queen of South 9, Forfar 


a. who displayed fast, hard foot- 
Athletic 2. 


1 and were led on by the unusually 
fine playing of a back named G. T. 
Snyder ‘29, who raced through Yale 
tacklers all too often. 

Harvard, like Yale, displayed a men- 
tal lapse against University of Penn- 
sylvania, losing to the Red and Blue 
by a score of 7 to 0. The only touch- 
down came within the first four plays 
of the game. Harvard received the 


Irish League 


Balkymena 7. Queen's Island 3: Glen- 
avon 3, Portadown 1: Linfield Belfast- 
Celtic. not played; Bangor 2, Larne 1; 
Distillery-Coleraine, not played: Glen- 
toran-Ards, not played; Cliftonville- 
Newry, not played. 

Rugby Lengue : 

Bramley 2, Hull 5; Broughton Rangers 
Keighley 0; Carlisle-Leigh, not 
Played; Castleford 2, Hunslet 23; Dews- 
bury 9, Huddersfield 5: Halifax 5, Bat- 
ley 2; Hull Kingston Rovers 6, Warring- 
ton 0: Leeds 8, St. Helen’s 8: Oldham 3, 
Wigan 3; St. Helen’s Ree. 47, Feather- 
stone 3; Swinton 10, Barrow 6; Wake- 
field Trinity 68, Bradford North y §- 
Widnes 5, Salford 0; Wigan Highfield 7, 
Rochdale’ Hornets 2. 


Rugby Union 


Edgware 5, Neath 21; Guys H ital 4, 
Coventry 8: Old Merchant Taylors $, 
Rosslyn Park 16; Richmond 17, Harle- 
quins 11; Aberavon 8, Abertillery 6; 
Bath 11, Old Paulines 6; Bristol 17, Lon- 
don Trish 0: Cardiff 12, Newport 6: 
Cheltenham 0, Gloucester 9; Crosskeys 
0, Penarth 0; Ebbuvale 6, Pontypool 11; 
Bedford §&, London Welsh 7; Leicester 8. 
Cardiff 5; LianeHy 3, Swansea 3: Moss- 
ley 10, St. Bart’s Hospital 8; Northamp- 
ton 8, London Hospital 0; Oxford Uni- 
versity 3, Blackheath 14: Portsmouth 
Services 7, London Scottish 21; Welling- 
ton 7, Plymouth Albion 6; Glasgow 
Aca's 23, Royal High School 0; Wat- 
sonians 5, Glasgow High School 11. 


Scottish International Trials 


—Pennsylvania recovering. After re- 
ceiving a 15-yard penalty carrying the 
ball to its own 3-yard line, the Har- 
vard defense held one rush and then 
it bent and over went the ball for the 
visitors’ only touchdown. From then 
on Pennsylvania held the upper hand, 


below what was expected and Penn- 
sylvania massing its defense for the 
Crimson running plays. Paul T. Scull 
"29, captain and backfield man for 
Pennsylvania, was the best all-round 
man on the field and made the best 
showing of any back on the Stadium 
gridiron, this. year. 

Carnegie Tech won its sixth game 
and held the high-scoring and hitherto 
undefeated Georgetown eleven score- 
less for the first time it has been done 
this season. The Tech eleven won the 
ganmie, 13 to 0, on a touchdown and 
an after-point in the first period and 
another touchdown in the third period. 
oe losers were formidable only at 

mes, 


Brown Gets Jump 


A blocked punt gave Brown a touch- 
down against Dartmouth early in the 
first period and another in the second 
quarter as a result of two successful 
forward passes and gave the Bears a 
most satisfying win over the Green by 
the score of 14 to 0. Brown had a 
great day, while Dartmouth was below 
normal in play. 

Columbia and Cornell had entirely } 
unlooked for exciting times Saturday, 
the Columbia eleven just managing to 
defeat Johns Hopkins, 14 to 13, and 
Cornell left its playing field at the 
conclusion of the game with St. Bona- 
venture, much dissatisfied with a 


Southwest Scotland 0, 
Union 17. 


South District 


County Championship 


Cumberland 14, 
9, Cornwall 3: Northumberland g, York- 
shire 15; Somerset 7, Gloucestershire 6. 


Hamilton Wins 
Sixth Straight 
INTERPROVINCIAL RUGBY 
STANDING 
Final 


record of a scoreless tie as the best it s~ 
could do. Il. T. For Ag’st Pts. 
The United States Naval Academy eauiton. - “+ 6 S 2 @ 
team, after a poor early-season start,|Argonauts'.1 2 + $2 3 : 
had made such good progress that it/Ottawa ....1 4 1 29 1038 
was picked to defeat the Michigan ONTARIO GROUP N 1 
eleven, which. had tasted of defeat on | : eh 
four occasions this vear, but was for- ‘ 
tunate to secure a tie, 6 to 6. Another! Ralmy Beach... és i. oe Ag . Pts 


intersectional game saw Ohio Wes- 


. 
Camp Borden... 2 2 52 46 4 
leyan defeat Syracuse, 6 to 0. Eastern 0 


Hamilton ...... 0 4 11 


critics had selected the Orange and GROUP No, 2 

Black to win, but had not realized that » —Goals— 
Ohio Wesleyan had defeated Michigan Sarnia 7" . <2 Ane ee 
and all its other opponents and was aj {niy of ‘Toronto 2 3 31 30 
stronger eleven than supposed. a, ORR ROY seer Saree eee Re 


Princeton Wins Easily 

Princeton, Pittsburgh and Pennsyl- 
vania State College had no difficulty 
in their contests, the Tigers defeating 
Washington and Lee, 25 to 12, Pitts- 
burgh defeating Washington & Jeffer- 
son 25 to 0, and Penn State over- 
whelming George Washington Uni- 
versity 56 to 0. New York University 
re-entered the win column after its 
defeat last week, with a 71-to-0 win 
over the little Alfred team. 

Colgate, Lafayette and Bucknell, the 
other favored teams, easily won their 
games with Bucknell topping Lehigh 
by a score of 460 to 0, Lafayette besiing 
Rutgers 17 to 0, and Colgate being 
satisfied with a 21i-to-0 win over 
Hohbart. 

Three small college elevens that 
have been undefeated this season 
passed through another game without 
a smirch: on the record, although one 
of them, the Connecticut Agricultural 
College team, was forced to accept a 
scoreless tie with the University of 
New Hampshire. The Lowell Tech 
eleven had some difficulty in defeating 
the Newport Naval Training Station 
by a score of 16 to 13. The other team, 
the College of the City of New York, 
defeated the Norwich Cadets, 19 to 0. 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScigNcR MONITOR 


“TORONTO, Ont.—The interprovincial 
rugby season was concluded on Sat- 
urday, when Montreal defeated the 
local Argonauts here by 8 to 1 and 
Hamilton Tigers, last year's cham- 
pions, won at home by 34 to 1 over 
Ottawa. This was Hamilton’s sixth 
straight win and they will meet the 
Ontario champions in the eastern 
Canada final on Nov. 24 in Hamilton. 

In the Ontario Union the 5 ‘to 3 win 
of Sarnia, at home, over Kitchener in 
the final scheduled group game, 
created a three-cornered tie between 
these two teams and University of To- 
ronto. Kitchener and Sarnia will play 
off in London on Wednesday while| 
Balmy Beach, winner of the other 
group and present Canadian cham- 
pion, will play the University Club 
on Mecday, Thanksgiving Day. The 
two winners will meet next Saturday 
for the Ontario title. The Regina 
Rough Riders, western Canada cham- 
pions, will come east and play the 
eastern Canada title holders on Dec. 1. 


TENNIS CLUB SELECTS 

DES MOINES, Ia.—Olin J. Sweet was 
elected president of the Des Moines 
'Tennis Club at a dinner. given by the 
Williams College enhanced its pros. | Pree ee eee eT cicles for ture ae 
pects of. winning the “Little Three” | ades, proceeds to the position vacated. 
championship by defeating one of the'by B J Carney. The vice-president 
members, Wesleyan, 16 to 13, in an ex- elected was Dr. M. Equator. who 
citing game. Each team scored two takes the place of ‘Aaron Pe habocreomeong 
touchdowns and Williams added the | sininties of secretary and qreapurer’ fe- 
after point on each occasion and re-|pjacing Austin Crane. Two members, 
ceived two points F. 


on a Wesleyan! A. Crane and B. J., Creny, were 
safety. The other member of the “Lit- elected to places as directors the 
tle Three,” Amherst, easily defeated | board. 

Trinity College, 34 to 9. 

Playing on Bowdoin's field the Uni- 
versity of Maine eleven dampened 
somewhat the Bowdoin homecoming 
day for the alumni by defeating the 
latter, 26 to 0. Holy Cross had quite 
a time with Boston University, for! of the New Haven Club of the 
a while, but eventually defeated the | Lea 
Terriers by a score of 15 to 0. the Wichita Falls Club of 
var att added another victory to its) °8suUe next season, = 

by defeating Middlebury. 12 to 0. : 
Springfield defeated the Massachusetts COLLEGE SOCCER RESULTS 
Agricuitural College eleven, 14 to 0. 
Rensselaer defeated Vermont, % to &, 


TABER 18 SOLD 


the 


and Worcester Potstechnic defeated ngfield 
Rnede Seine Piste 38: $66. in other} Varmaer Fi fh amne —. 


IE. R. LARIGAN IN 


Town 4,: 


West Counties 3, North of Scotland 34;/¢—16¢ 


Lancashire 18: Devon/ 


| Newark Internationals is to be filled 


THIRD ROUND 


Has Hard Battle With 
Sperry Before Advancing 
in Fall Tourney 


SprciaL FROM Montror Bureau 

NEW YORK—Several more of the 
first 10 players joined Kowland B. 
Haines, the United. States champion, 
in the third round of the annual fall 
tournament of the National. Squash 
Tennis Association, at Park Avenue 
Squash Club, over the week-end, as 
well as several others of lesser stand- 
ing. Edward R. Larigan, No. 6, of 
the Crescent Athletic Club, led the 
way, by defeating Stuart M. Sperry, 
the Princeton Club player, who is dis- 
playing his finest squash this season, 
after a hard struggle, though Sperry is 
still in the Class B ranks. The score, 
18—16, 15—-10, indicates the hard bat- 
tle that Sperry maintained to the 
end. 

Then Milton Baron of the Fraternity 
Club, who succeeded Larigan as Class 
B champion two years ago, and is 
ranked No. 8, encountered another 
Princetonian, who graduated from 
Class B last season, in the person of 
Arnold Wood Jr., and the latter car- 
ried Baron to three games before he 
could win, the score being 15—10, 
10—15, 15—8. 

Another close struggle was staged 
between Leonard 8S. Green of the City 
Athletic Club, who is in the Class B 
ranks, by promotion from Class C at 
the end of last season, and Jerome L. 
Kerbeck, of the second 10 of Class A. 
Kerbeck, a member of the Columbia 
University Club champion team, won, 
after three long games, scoring at 
17—16, 6—15, 15—8. It was a fine ex- 
hibition for Green, and practically in- 
sures his promotion to Class A at the 
end of this season. He is a pupil of 
Frank Ward, the professional cham- 

ion. 

° Others to reach the third round were 
Cc. N. Edge, Apawamis Club, who ob- 
tained a default from R. M. Kirkland, 
Arthur Goldburg, Yale Club, who de- 
feated the new Class C champion, 
Leonard Strasser, of the Shelton Club, 
15—10, 15—12; and Harvey E. Wil- 
son, of the Fraternity Club seven, who 
was carried to three games by a 
Class C plaver, Fergus Reid Jr. of 
Yale Club. The summary: 
First Round 

F. A. Hart, Elizabeth T. & C. C., de- 

feated Merle Johnson, Park Avenue 8S. 


C., 15--7, 15-—8. 

S. L. Samuels, City A. C., defeated 
E. W. Kleinert, "Crescent A, C., 10—135, 
15-13, 18—13. 

T. L. Bates, Yale Club, defeated W. E. 
Lawrence, Crescent A, C., 15—10, 15—1. 


R. J. Larner, Yale Club, won from H. 
D. Mae gs, Princeton Club, by default. 


H. Larson, Columbia U. Club, won! 
from rol Ww. Dingee, Fraternity Club, by 
default. 


Eric Gugler, Park Avenue 8. de- | 
feated Yale Stevens, Yale Club, S4-Se 
10—15 oat 

oe Fyfe, Crescent A. C., defeated 
A . Whitehouse. Princeton Club, 15—3, 


L. H. Sonneborn, Yale Club, won from 
we McLaughlin, Columbia U. Club, by 
eur 

Gardner Hirons, Columbia WU. Club, 
won from #£, 8S. Merrill, Princeton Club, 
by default. 

Arnold Wood Jr., Princeton Club, won 
from Barnwell Elliott, New York A. 2a 
by default. 

J. C. Neely, Princeton Club, won from 
C. F. Fuller, Harvard Club, by default. 

Fergus Reid Jr., Yale C lub, won from. 

. B. Jones, Park Avenue 8S. C.. ae 
default. 


Second Round 

ak Edge, Fraternit A | 
from xi M. Kirkland, New York A. C., 
by default. 

E. R. Larigan, Crescent A. C., de- 
feated S. M. Sperry, Princeton Club, 
18—16, 15—10. 

J. i. Kerbeck, Columbia UV. Club, 
meet gt L. S. Green, Cur A. Cc. 17—16, 

Arthur r Goldburg. Yale -, defeated 
L. A. Strasser, Shelton Club, 15—10, 


12, 
Milton Baron + wee get eo. 
defeated Arno) d W Jr., Princeton 
Club, 15—10, 10—15, oe, 

H. w Ison, Fraternity 5 =: 
it ie d Fergus, Reid Jr., Yale Club, 


SPEAKER APPOINTED 
TO MANAGE NEWARK 


Veteran Outfielder Accepts 
Post Vacated by Johnson 


' NEWARK, N. J, (#)—wWalter P. 
Johnson's post as manager of the 


by another famous American Leaguer 
—T. E. Speaker. 

The veteran who has made outfield- 
ing history in the American League 
for 22 years, has signed a two-year 
contract to be player manager of the 
Newark Club. The terms were not 
announced but it was understood 
Speaker was to receive one of the 
highest salaries ever paid a minor- 
league manager. He hopes to begin 
the club's reorganization at the minor 
league convention in Toronto next 
month. 

Long famous as perhaps the greatest 
defensive outfielder as well as a great 
batting star, Speaker wound up his 
major-league career last year with the 
Athletics, slowing up to such an ex- 
tent that he occupied the bench most 
of the time. Waivers recently were 
‘asked on him, as well as T. R. Cobb 
by Conhie Mack. 

Speaker divided the main part of his 
major-league career between Boston 
and Cleveland, where he managed a 
world's championship club in 1920, 
ibut spent the last two years in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. Like many 
another famous star he was: bought for 
‘a small sum costing the Boston Red 
Sox only $400 when he was bought 
wry Houston of the Texas League in 
1907. 

As a member of the Great Red Sox 
outfield with H. B. Hooper and G. E. 
Lewis, Speaker figured in the pennant- 
winning Boston combination of 1912 
and 1915, then went to Cleveland for 
an il-year stay, succeeding Lee A. 
Fohl as manager in mid-season of 1919 


gue. Taber will wear the uniform of | 
Texas | 


TITLISTS ENTER BERMUDA GOLF 
HAMILTON, Bermuda—The entries of 


| Elena in last summer's ocean race for 


Henigan Finishes 
Tied With Kanaly 


Many at. Finish, However, 
Thought Dorchester Runner 
Had Slight Advantage 


Although there was, no question but 
what James P. Henigan and Paul 
Kanaly intended to finish in a tie for 
first place in the fourteenth annua! |} 
New England cross-country race at 
Franklin Park, Saturday, and aceord- 
ing to Referee William P. Kenney, the , 
official dceision was a tie, to many 
gathered at the finish it seemed that: 
Henigan breasted the tape slightly 
ahead. 

Coming down the last stretch with 
a slight advantage, Henizgan was seen 
to turn and his pace slackened long 
enough for Kanaly to get abreast of 
him. Side by side they completed the 
remainder of the distance and went 
into the tape apparently together. But 
even in the closest of races one or the 
other of the competitors is usually 
slightly in front, and Henigan actu- 
ally appeared to be the victor, although 
it was, apparently, not his intention to 
be. Henigan was running for the Dor- 
chester Club, Team A, while Kanaly 
ran unattached, 

The racers, with the exception of 
three, were all representing the Dor- 
chester Club, grouped into three teams, 
team A, B, and CC. Samuel H. Martin 
’27 of Dartmouth, Robert P. Hickey 
’29, Tufts College, and Kanaly, un-, 
attached, were the orly competitors 
who were not running for the Dor- 
chester Club. Hickey finished third 
and Martin, representing the Boston 
A. A., was ninth. 

Team A of Dorchester won the race 
with 23 points, team B was second, 
and team C third. Each team had 
eight members competing. 

Hickey, Kanaly and William Simons, 
team A, started off in that order and 
held their positions for the first mile. 
Simons did not last and Henigan 
passed him easily to speed on to the 
side of Kanaly. At the two-mile mark 
Henigan, Kanaly and James Zinck, 
team <A, were closely bunched far 
ahead of the rest of the field. Henigan 
and Kanaly began to draw ahead at 
this point and then came the last spurt 
which ended in a tie. Alfred Francis, 
team A, finished strong, passing Zinck 
and Simons to capture four place, 
Zinck and Simons finishing next in 
that order. The time of the two tied 
leaders was 33m. 7%s. and Hickey, in 
third place, was 23 seconds behind. 
Francis finished fourth in 33m. 35s. 


since 1919, but as they will not play 
down for the Canadian title the col- 


gume was one of the most exciting in 


open play than any other game since 


down on the fourth play of the game. 


second quarter Doherty broke away 
from his own 39-yard line and after 
running 50 yards passed to Munro who 
completed the distance for another 


Gill scored a single also, the half time 


staged a desperate attack in the last 


score, but McGill played a steady de- 
fensive game to hold them in check. 
and the deciding factor in the result. 


throughout. 
Tremaine, Smyth, Young. Swabey and 


and Snyder. The losers played the best 
straight football hut McGill was bril- 


M°GILL WINS 
RUGBY TITLE 


Beats University of Toronto 
in the Last Game by a 
13-to-7 Seore 


INTERCOLLEGIATE RUGBY 
STANDING 


— Foal 
y. & fae 

McGill *eenvreee © . 
Pe . 2 29 24 4 
TEOOEEO <cvicveces 3 3 28 62 2 


Special To Tar CuristiaN Science MONITOR 

MONTREAL, Que.—McGill Univer- 
sity, by defeating University of To- 
ronto here on Saturday by 13 to 7, won 
the Canadian senior intercollegiate 
Rugby championship for the first time 


lege series will not be represented in 
the post-season series. Saturday's 


recent years and productive of more 


the resumption after the war. McGill 
zot away to a flying start in the first 
minute of play, when a fumble by Hal- 
lam gave them possession six yards 
out and Smyth went over for a touch- 


Toronto came back and scored a field 
goal, but on the first play of the 


touchdown, a combined run of 71 
yards. Toronto added a single and Mc- 


score being 11 to 4. The losers added 
three singles in the third, but McGill 
scored two in the fourth. Toronto 


period and needed only a break on only 
one of a dozen occasions to tie the 


Doherty was the star of the game 


He staged three or four long runs, 
caught faultlessly and was a threat 
He was ably assisted by 


Hallam was the best for 


Urquhart. 
Traynor 


the losers along with Bell, 


liant at times, just when they ap- 
peared to be weakening. The sum- 


mary: 
McGILi., TORONTO 

Urquhart, Granger, lo 
YALE POLICY MADE Lge 
CLEAR BY WEEKLY OE ee lo, Cartwright, Baker | 
newer JOuay Ss, HR... 5 66.6 es: rm, Little 
cS wig eeekaabes Im, Bean 
‘ Chureh, Munro, li..... ri, White, Solandt | 
Declares Against Regular Imn-| itienera, ri..2..-. 6... \i, Morgan, Kelly 
. Swahey, Ci ive tee 606642 6436 6% ¥a* e. Keit h | 
t: rsectional Contests CS ESS errs Hallam: 
; SO i, gts weee ues 6 aK. Snvder 
: Tremaine, chb...... chb, Bell, MeFayden 
NEW HAVEN (#)—Yale Univer- Smyth, Kritzwiser, rhb..... hb, Traynor | 
sity will not open its doors to “inter- | Lovering, ee fw. Harrison, Sinclair 


sectional” football, because the team | 
next fall will go to Georgia to play. 
at the opening of the stadium at Uni- . 
versity of Georgia, the Yale Alumni 
Weekly says today. 


would be with us against, would be 
the inauguration by Yale of ‘intersec- 
tional’ football as a regular thing,” 
said the weekly. “‘Yale’s policy is to 
permit out-of-town appearances with- 
in reason, provided such engagements 
do not interfere with the college work 
of the participants. ; 

“The university is not at all inter- 
ested in matching its football teams 
with leaders in other sections of the 
country for the purpose of seeking 
which type of game is better. The 
sport is played for the good of the 
undergraduates and not the puolic, 
however friendly that public may be,” 


MRS. FREMONT-SMITH 
FIRST IN RANKING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (#)—Mrs. 
Maurice Fremont-Smith, the former ' 
Miss Mary D. Thayer of Phila-| 


delphia, heads the list of women tennis_ 
stars in the Middle States district. 

The list, submitted by Miss Helen 
Ferguson. chairman of the Middle 
States Women’s Ranking Committee, 
and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Middle States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, has been made public. 
The records of 117 players were kept 
by the ranking committee, but only 
those who competed in three sanc- 
tioned tournaments were eligible. 

Miss Anne B. Townsend of Merion, 
Pa., was ranked second and Miss Vir- 
ginia Hilleary, Philadelphia, third. 
Others of the first ten, all of the 
Philadelphia district, were ranked in 
the order named: 

Mrs. J. Ferguson Mohr, formerly | 
Miss Louise Dixon: Miss Cecelia Rie- | 
gel, Mrs. Crawford (CC. Madeira, Miss | 
Anne. Page, Mrs. Matthew Van Ben- 
schoten Brinckerhoff 3d, Mrs. De 
Lloyd Thompson and Mrs. Harrison 
Smith. 

Miss Virginia Hilleary was placed 
first in the Middle States girls’ rank- 
ing and Miss Dorothy Jarvis of Pitts- 
burgh second. 


VANITIE IS BOUGHT 
BY GERARD LAMBERT 


NEW YORK—The famous yacht 
Vanitie has heen sold by Harry P. 
Whitney to Gerard B. Lambert of 
Princeton, N. J., owner of the At- 
lantic, it was learned from a reliable 
source. Mr. Lambert’s Atlantic, win- 
ner of the Kaiser Cup race in 1995, 
finished second to William B. Bell's 


a cup offered by the King of Spain. 
It is understood that Mr. Lambert 
will keep the Vanitie. winner of vari- 
ous Astor Cup and King’s Cup races, 
actively In the racing game and that 
he contemplates changing her rig to 
a sloop from a schooner. This will 
mean that the stirring races in which 
the Vanitie and the Resolute have 
engaged in the past will be continued 
because FE. W. Clark already has be-. 
gun to change the Resolute to a sloop 


rig. 


—_ 


m ae itieiaineaies 


Miss Helen T. Payson of Portland, Me., 
winner of the Canadian ladies’ cham- 
pionship in 1927; Miss Ada Mackenzie 
of Toronto, Dominion champion in a 
and 1926, and Miss Maureen Orcut 
holder of the women's metropolita | 
championship and runner-up for he | 
United States women’s pn a Pi fn | 
patil | ite already been received for the 
nnual Bermuda women's cham- 
pion = “whlch is to * he held at the 
; Golf and Country Club 
an. 5. 


— = 


COLLEGE cRrose COUNTRY 

Cornell 38. Dartmouth 43, Columbia 53, 
Penn 76. 

Illinois 38, Michigan 40, Ohio State 42. 

Williams 19, Wesleyan 40. 

Lafayette 18, Lehigh 44, rape 58. 

Union 20, Johns Hopkins 35. 

Amberst 18, ‘Clark 40. 

Middlebury bt e Stephen's 32. 

Renaselacr P. I. 27, Colgate 2%. 

Purdue » 15, Norihwestern 40. 


CANADIAN RUGBY RESULTS 


.— 


DETROIT DEFEATS WINDSOR 
SpectaL TO THE CHRAeTIAN Scrence Monitor 


DETROIT. Mich. — Plaving before |} 
more than 13.000 peonle. the greatest 
number that ever attended a hockey 
game - here ore, Detroit Olympics 
scored a 4-to-0 victory over the Windsor 
' Bulldogs in the Canadian . Professional 
Hockéy League opening game of the 
season Sunday night. Pierre Bellefeulle, 
Detroit right winger, scored three goals, 
and William Brydge, defense man and 
captain. scored the other. 


AMERICAN SOCCER LEAGUE 
RESULTS ceca 
J. & P. Coats 2, Brookly 
New Bedford 3, N. Y. Nationals ., 
Fall River 1, Philadeiphia 0. 
Boston 3. Providence 2. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 


Brooklyn 2, iladelphia 2. 
Fall River 5 Ney Nationals 2. 
Providence 1 LaP sl. 


HOC KEY SCORES 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NAA ro Se Sane SBIONAL H lL 
4 Windsor 6. 


sity of Toronto 7. 
(and Smyth 
' Snyder for Toronte. 
. for 
| ronto. 
“What we should object to and ex- (for McGill. 


real. 
pect that the majority of Yale men | real. 


Time—Four 15m. periods. 


| Srrectan TO Tae CHRIsTIAN Scirexcre Monyror 


score in the second period. In the third 


. Time—Three 20m. periods. 


University 13, Univer- : 
Touchdow ns— Munro 
for Metill. Field goal 

Rouges, Tremaine | 
MeGill; Hallam 3, Snyder for To- 
Kicks to deadline—Tremaine 2 
Referee—J, O'Brien, Mont- 
Umpire—Captain Panet, Kingston. 
linesman—E. Dixon, Hamilton. 


Score—MeGill 


Anderson Winner of 
Race in Record Time 


ee 


By THE ASSOCIATED Preas 
Passaic, N. J. 

ZE ANDERSON, metropolitan 

six-mile champion and national 
steeplechase champion, won the 
seventh annual American Legion 
Armistice Day race today over a 
four-mile course in the Passaic 
Stadium. His time, which set a 
new record for the course, was 
20m. 10s. 


Arrows Defeat New 
Haven Eagles, 3 to ] 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN HOCKEY 
LEAGUE STANDING 
4 -~Goals—~ 
a For sae P. 


44 s. 

Philadelphia.. 0 3 2 

POSTON 4k os 9 0 . 0 > 0 

Springfield ... 0 0 0 p 0 

Newark ..... 0 0 0 0 o* 6 

Providence .. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 1 1 3 0 


New Haven .. 0 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The Phila- 
delphia Arrows won the opening game 
of the Canadian-American Hockey 
league ‘season here Sunday. night by 
defeating the New Haven Eagles, 
3 to 1. 

Roberts, who held down the goalie 
position on the New Haven sextet last 
winter, gave one of the createst exhibi- 
tions of his career and his work alone 
held the Eagles at bay despite the fact 
that they outplayed the visitors. 

Clarke, Andrews, and Meeking. all 
New Haven performers last season, 
scored the goals that won the game. 
Clark's goal was the first of the game, 
coming in the last few seconds of the 
opening period. Boucher tied the 


period both teams attacked, but, hefore 
the period had fairly started, Andrews 
scored and Meeking made the result 
certain a few minutes later by adding 
another. The summary: 

PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN 
Briden, Elmer, Meeking. Iw 

rw, Boucher. Massacre 

Andrews, Sparrow, c..c, Barry, Holmes 
Whyte, Lowrey, rw 

Iw, Bouchard, Hughes, R,. Burminster 
Peters, Yankoski, Id........ rd, Bowcher 
Clarke, Yankoski, rd..ld, Spever, Spring 
Roberts, @.....6-..+6.+..8 N. Burminster 

Score—Philadelphia 3, New Haven 1. 
Goals—Clark, Andrews, and Meeking 
for Philadelphia: Boucher for New 
Haven. Referees—Mallinson and Smith. 


oa ~—— 


RAY DEFEATS OUAFI AGAIN 

DETROIT—J. W. Ray. America’s star 
runner, defeated El Quafi, Olympic 
marathon champion, before 8000 in their | 
20-mile race at the Olvmpia here Satur- 
day. The time of 1h. 52m. Is. broke the | 
mark of 2h. 2m, 345s. Ray. lapped Ouafi 
on the eleventh, sixteenth and the last 
mile. <A third contestant was Sailor 
Minnick of Detroit. champion of Mich- 
ce re Hea was outdistanced from the 
start. . 


aii 


EASTERN SOCCER LEAGTE 

RESULTS SATURDAY 
Hakoah 5, Hispano 0. 
Newark 4, N, Giants 1 
P*hil*. Centennia’s 4, +, "¥. Celtics F 
Bethlehem 7, N. Y. Rangers 3. 

nd ral SUNDAY 

Bethlehem ‘2, Hakoah All- ee 3. 
N. Y. Rangers 5, Philadelphia 0 
Hispano 1, Newark 1. 


YALE FRESHMEN WIN 
PRINCETON, N. J.—A. J. Booth Jr. 
led the Yale freshman football team to a 
victory over the Princeton freshmen here 
Saturday afternoon, tc 12. Booth 


started the scoring in the first period, , } 
and in the second quarter got away on | 


ae ee ee 


Chess Cehle Match 
Decision Is Awaited. 
Bee Washington 
$ em third cable match for poses- 


ion of the Insull international 
chess trophy was contested Saturday 
between teams of six members rep- 
resenting Washington and London. 
The American team was stationed 
at the National Press Building and 
the London team at the London 
Chess League. After nine hours of 
play three games were drawn, while 
the remaining thfee were un- 
finished and will go to Amsterdam 
for adjudication by the Dutch 
master. Euwe. Edward Lasker of 
New York was umpire for London. 


AMARA ADMAMAMAAARAAMAMABRMABRMBAD HS 


College Football Seores 


Marviand 6. Yal e 0. 
Pennesvyivania 7. Harvard 6. 
Annapolis 6. Michigan 6. 

Notre Pame 12. West Point 6. 
Princeton 25. Wash. & Lee 12. 
Brown 14. Dartmouth 0. 

Carnegie Tech. 13, Georgetown 9. 
Columbia 14. Johns Hopkins 13. 
New York 71, Alfred 0. 

c C.N. Y. 19. Norwich 0. 
Pittsburgh 25, W. & J. 

Cornell 0, St. Bonave nture’s 0. 
Holy Cross 15, Boston @. 

Penn. State 50. George Washington 9. 
Lafayette 17, Rutgers 0 
Bucknell 40, Lehigh 6. 
Williams 16. Wesleyan 13. 
Amherst 34, Trinity 0. 
Ohio Wesleyan 6, Syracuse 0. 
Colgate 21. Hobart 0 
Villanova 0, Temple 0. 
Maine 26. Bowdoin 4. 
Westminster 6, Bethany 0. 
Tufts 12. Middlebury 0. 
W. Virginia 32, Oklahoma A. & M. 6. 
Rensselaer P. I. 9, Vermont 6. 
Gettysburg 26, Muhlenberg 6. 
Schuylkill 32, Lebanon Valley 14. 
Worcester P. I, 13. R. I. State 0. 
Rider 12, Trenton N. 8S. 3%. = 
Upsala 24, N. Y. Aggies 4. 

St. Lawrence 9. Clarkson 0. 

Drexel 13. Ursinus 0. 
Albright 19, Penn. M. C. 9. 

St. Joseph 12, St. John's 3. 
Delaware 24, Gallaudet 0 
Swarthmore 13. F. and M. 4. 
Grove City 0, Waynesburg 0. 
Providence 6, Coast Guard 6. 

New Hampshire 0. Conn. Aggies 0, 
Susquehanna 21, Juniata 4, 
Hamilton 13. Haverford 6. 
Springfield 14, Mass, Aggies 9, 
Canisius 12, Thiel 7. 

Buffalo 13. Long Island 0. 

Lowell T. S. 16, Newp't N. T. S. 13. 
Davis-Elkines 49, St. Francis (Md.) 90. 
Towa 14, Ohio State 7. 

Minnesota 21, Indiana 12. 
Northwestern 7. Purdue 6, 
Wisconsin 25, Chicago 06. 

Iilinots 14, Butler 0. 

Augustana 7. Sioux Falls 6. 

(oe 0, Carleton 20, 

Columbus 13. Still 4. 

Central N. S. 28 Franklin 6. 
Carroll 21. Northwestern (B) 4 
(‘ase 0. Wooster 0. 

Detroit 39. Michigan State 4. 
bDavton 25. Cincinnati ¢, 

De Ponw 6, Indiana Central 06. 
Drake 20, Washington 6. 

Des Moines 78. Columbia 6. 

er blag 47. Rese P. I, 4 

(;rinnell 0, Iowa State Teachers 9. 
Heidelberg 38, Otterbein 6. 

{Hinois (B) 30, Wisconsin Saag 13. 
indiana S. N. 30. Evaneville 0. 
fowa (RB) 13, Notre Dame (B) 0. 
Lovola (Chicago) 7, St. Louis 0, 
Muskingum 38, Kenyon 64. 

Mt. Union 12. Ohio Wesleyan (B) 9. 
Miami 18%. Oberlin 0. 

Muncie N. 8. 6, Hanover 0. 
Manchester 35, Oakland City 6. 
Notre Pame (B) 34, Minnesota (B) 0. . 
North Dakota 6. South Dakota 0, 
Nebraska Weslevan 13, Morningside 0. 
Ohio 40, Marietta 90. 

Ripon 19. Beloit 12. 

Rio Grande 59. Aritioch 9. 


St. Navier 7. Western Reserve 0. 
Ypsilanti 18. Kalamazoo 12. 

Augustana 20, North Central 9. 
Bradley _}. Illinois Wesleyan 0. 


Carbondale Normal 12, Shurtleff 7. 
Charleston Teachers 19, Illinois N. S. 0. 
Hiram 6. Capital 0. 

John Carroll 18, Lombard 6. 

Knox 14, Cornell 7. 

Lawrence 14, Northwestern Col. 0. 
Monmouth 13. Lake Forest 0. 
Millikin 35, Illinois College 0, 

St. Viator 18. Valparaiso 7. 
Wabash 13, Chicago Y¥Y. 

Wheaton 15. American College 6. 
Marquette 7. Kansas 0. 

Missourt 19, Kansas State 6. 
Nebraska 44, Oklahoma 6, 
Southern California 78, Arizona 7. 
Washington S. 38, California (L. A.) 0. 
Stanford 31, Santa Clara 0. 
California 6, Washington 0. 
Montana State 14. Wvoming 7, 
Colorado 13, Colorado Aggies 7. 
Utah Aggies 35. Western S. T. 0. 
Colorado Col. 28, Colorado Mines 6. 
Denver 20, Cotorado Teachers 11. 
Fresno State 12, Nevada 12. 

Gustav Adolphus 24, St. Thomas 6. 
California Tech. 13. Occidental 7. 
Georgia Tech. 19. Vanderbilt 7, * 
Florida 26. Georgia 6 
_ Alabama 14, on Tt 0. 

Clemson 12, M. 

Tulane 13, POEE..3.: P z. $2. 

V. P. L. 20. Virginia 90. 

Centre 7. Louisville 6, 

Louisiana State 19, Mississippi! 6. 
Loyola (N. 0.) 20, Haskell 6. 
Furman 13, Citadel 0. 

North Carolina 0, South Carolina 0. 
Duke 38, Wake Forest 6. 

Richmond 306, Randolph-Macon 0. 
Lenoir Rhyne 0, Catawha 0. 
Chattanooga 14, Howard 0. 
Lynchburg 18, Hampden-Sidney 14. 
Stetson 19, Newberry 6. 

Mississippi Aggies 6, Centenary 6. 
Arkansas Teachers 6, Little Rock 0, 
Elén 21. Miami 18. 
Louisiana Tech. 15, Millsaps 7. 
Tennessee 37. Sewanee 0). 

Union 13, Virginia State 0. 
Tuskegee 20. Morehouse 0, 
Tennessee 37. Sewanee 0. 

Texas Christian 7, Rice 0. 

Texas 6, Baylor 0. 

Howard 13, Atlanta 7. 

N. C. State 14. Davidson 7. 

W. Ky. Teachers 13, Ky. Wes. 0. 
Transvivania 64, E. Ky. Teachers 9. 
Birm. South. 19, Mississippi Col._%, 
So. Methodist 19, Texas A. and M. 19. 
Morris Brown 8, Florida A. and M. 0. 
La. Coll, 14, Southwestern L. I. 6. 


OHIO STATE TO PLAY 
ANNAPOLIS AT HOME 


COLUMBUS, O. (#)—Dr. J. W. 
Wilce, director of football at the uni- 
versity, announced today Ohio State's 
football schedule for 1929, which in- 
cludes a game with the United States 
Naval Academy here Nov. 6. The 
schedule ouOWwN: : 


Oct. 5—Open; 12—Towa at Columbus; 
19—Mic higan at Ann Arbor; 26—Indi- 
ana at Columbus. 


Nov. 2—Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh; 9— 
Northw estern at Columbus ; 16—Navy at 
Columbus; 23—-Illinois at ¢ *olumbus. 

The opening date probably will be 
filled against am Ohio college team. 
Ohio State w ii journey to Annapolis 
in 1930 to repay Navy’s visit. Dr. 
Wilce resigned last spring, effective 
after the close of this year. His suc- 
cessor will face a task only slightly 
harder than his was this year. 


— 


JY HEN you purchase 

goods advertised: in . 
The Christian Science 
Monitor, or answer a 
Monitor advertisement— 
please mention the Moni- 


MILLROSE A. A. SETS 
UP A NEW RECORD 


Betters Marathon Mark Made 
by Finnish A. A. 


PHILA DELPHIA—BPreaking the 65- 
mile Marathan record, the 10-man 
team of the Millrose Athletic Associa- 
tion won the Pennsylvania Athletic 
Club relay Marathan from Atlantic 
City to the Pennsylvania A. C. Satur- 
day 

The winning team’s time of 5h. 40m. 
32 1-5s. shattered the mark established 
by the Finnish A. A. two years ago of 
5h. 45m., made by an 1}1l-man team. 

In winning, the Millrose team de- 
feated seven others, representing clubs 


in this. city, Newark, Brooklyn and; 
Baltimore. 
The Shanahan Catholic Club of 


Philadelphia finished in second place, 
diminishing its chances when John 
Gray, Olympic veteran, had to leave 
the race. Patrick Bradley, who was to 
have succeeded Gray as the seventh 
man in the race for the Shanahan 
elub, left the bus in which he had. 
been following the race and took the. 
baton, It was some time before he | 
could strike his ‘stride, and it was ie | 
this time that Millrose increased its 
lead to winning proportions. Shana- | 
han's time was 5h. 48m. 30s. | 

The Millrose team was composed of | 
M. Lamp, H. Werbin, A. Farmer. F. 
Ward, E. Totten, C. Preste, G. *Mureno, | 
F. McArthur, J. Bell and W. Ruckel. | 


PLANS LAID FOR NEW 
SOCCER ASSOCIATION 


PROVIDENCE, R, I.-—-A new organi- 
zation in soccer football is to spring 
into being, to function independent 
of the United States Football Associa- 
tion. This became Known, here, Satur- 
day, when a special meeting of the 
American Soccer League was held, 
chiefly to discuss the proposed new 
body. 

Although the plans are only tenta- 
tive, no doubt is evident. here, but 
what the new organization will soon | 
be an active body. The name has not: 
yet been settled upon but its purpose 
will be to look after the interests of the 
American League and other Eastern 
groups who are prepared to join the 
new hody. : 

The step taken by the soccer leacue 
is helieved to be an outgrowth of the 
controversies that have taken place 


in soccer in the east evolving about} eg 


the suspension of three members from 
the American League because of in-* 
fractions of the rules in competing in 
National Challenee Cup competition. | & 
The new orgeanizition will aet in ani § 
advisory capacity to its members. An. | 
other meeting will be held in about’ 
two weeks. 
Steps will be taken by the American | 


champlons | 
Association 


Soccer League to have the 
of the Spanish Foothall 


and the Motherwell Club of the Seot- | 
in the United! 


tish League stop off 
States for a few games next June on 
their way to South America. 

The new organization, when formed, 
will start at once to arrange a cup 
competition for its members, the 
trophy being put up by the American 
Soccer League. 


English Team Is 
Victor by 20 to 0 


Defeats All-Boston E leven— 
Miss Chase Star for 
the Losers 


The visiting English women’s field 
hockey team not only conquerea but 
held the All-Boston eleven, scoreless, 
at Buckingham Field, Cambridge, Sat- 
urday, before several hundred specta- 
tors. The final score was 20 to 0. The 


Boston team was fortunate in keeping 
the score down to this figure. Al- 
though 20 shots went past Miss Anne 
Chase in the goal mouth she is credited 
with putting up a strong defense 
‘against the onslaught of the visiting 
stars. 

The only player who did not have 
much work to do was the visiting 
goalie, Miss Anderson, because from 
the start of the game until the end the 
All-Boston players were unable to 
take the ball down to Engiish terri- 
tory moré than five times. 

Miss Chase in defending er goal 
followed a style of defense which is 
now common to ice hockey, for instead 
of defending her territory from within 
, the goal line, she went out time and 
again to meet the ball, sometimes 
kicking it out of reach, warding jt off 
with her stick and also with her hand. 
Miss Chase stopped four penalty corner 
shots during the came. The summary: 

ALA.-ENGLAND ALL-BOSTON 


Lingwood, IW.....5-eeees ..-rw, Brigham 
Albright, Ho. <cccces tiie wheel ri, Maxim 
Pinnimore, C5 2. -ccccecescs c, Worthington 
rr ee ph edaee eeeececssdi, Rodgers 
ror gees choos iw, mith 
Fowler, Ihb....... evecces -eee--lhb, Pugh 
Chamberlain, chb.........+- ...chb, Libby 
ae! ee eee Pee ---. hb, Jones 
‘Doman, Ib........ gecedancsesul Snyder 
Knott, rh Ces eeeeed eeeeesoeoeeeeds Ib, Wallis 
Anderson, MP. cc hdedee backounbas g. Chase 


Score—All-England 20, All-Bosgon 0. 
Goals—Miss Brown 6, Miss Lingwood 5, 


Miss Finnimore 4, Miss Albright 4. Miss 
Chamberlain for All-England. Rgferee— 
Miss Gertrude Goss. Umpt Miss 
CGrenda Newell. Scorer—Miss . Rudd. 
Time—Miss Sloane. Time—Tw@ 35m. 
periods. 


| 


ENGLAND DEFERATS IRELAND 
BELFAST, Ire. (Canadian Press)— 


England defeated Ireland, 2 to 6, in an 
amateur international soccer match here 


Saturday, — 


| Ve have recommended and sold 


FEDERAL TIRES 


for twelve years—WHY? 


Repairs and Replacements 
a Specialty | 


H. C. LANGILLE 


25 Falmouth Street, Boston 


Eve) tO 


are designed, built and 


270 GREENWICH 


Today comfort 


is Carrie 


There was once a day when our daily existence 
was not half so rosy. We got about on tall, cum- 
bersome contrivances called bicycles. We 
stuffed ourselves into tight suits and sweltered 
- under high, sharp-edged collars. We cramped 
our feet with long, narrow shoes. But today 
things are vastly different. Comfort predomi- 
nates in everything we do or wear. Take shoes, 
for instance. Our shoes, bought at Coward’s, 


practical foot specialists. They see that our 
arches are properly supported and that our 
toes have ample room. Again, in Coward 
shoes, comfort predominates. 


Shoes and Hosiery for Men, Women and Children 


37 West 47TH St., New Yorr 
West anp Mason Sts., Boston 


Coward Comfort Hour, Thursday, 7:30 P.M.~jWEAF 
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Art. News and Comment 


= Redon Exhibit in New York | 


By RALPH FLINT 
New York 


MOST important gathering of 

A works by Odilon Redon is now 
on view at the de Hauke Gal- 
leries (Jacques Seligmann & Co.), 
presenting this French painter in the 
fullness of his powers and making 
fitting summary of a talent unique in 
contemporary art. Redon stands, as 
an artist should, somewhere between 
the mundane and ethereal, trans- 
forming the facts of a material world 
into luminous verities of upspringing 
imagining, making pictorial thought 
sufficiently tangible to evidence the 
mounting ardor of his investigations. 


At times Redon just misses this 
particular blend of fact and fancy 
in his straining toward the mystical, 
but more often he keeps the fine 
balance that ever marks the pictorial 
artist of consequence in fitting to- 
gether the component parts of his 
metier. Redon is as much the 
painter of things felt as of things 
seen, and his work in consequence is 
never stale or repetitious. Fragrance, 
as from some bouquet culled in mo- 
ments of rapturous concern with the 
beauty and essential meaning of 
things, comes from his art: even if 
the blooms be heavy laden with 
musky, langorous* odor, the artist's 
handling brings a vitalizing quality 
that keeps them from _ being 
soporific. 

The Butterfly Symbol 


After the grand tour of the main 
gallery, Redon emerges like one of 
the bright butterflies he so often de- 
picts. How he touches his canvases 
into opalescent beauty, his colors 
delicately caught together like tinted 
petals found drifting in the breeze 
or iridescent insect wings fluttering 
in gentle motion! Perhaps the butter- 
fly became to him a special symbol 
of the perishable yet enduring beauty 
that makes up a painter’s world— 
perhaps it provoked him to assemble 
in curiously beautiful unison all the 
charming, intriguing, stimulating 
souvenirs of his pictorial adventures. 
Looking closely into his painting, 
one is struck by the wealth of tonal 
weaving, of the inner voices of his 
color charting where surface upon 
surface lie richly, palpitantly tissued. 
Redon, with more than once a strong 
resemblance to Gauguin’s palette, is 


radically opposed to 
practices of the studios. 


that his animal figures, 


exhibitions. 


stone for 


process entails. 


decorative scheme. 


his “Cormorant,” in 


and are equally important. 


Tripoli. 


turesque aspects 


shot Moroccan 


ing of the African sky. 


decidedly orchidacious in coloring; 
his: hues melt and fluctuate with 
gentle rhythmic insistence, like the 
prismatic findings of a well-stocked 
summer garden. 

Three panels dominate one end of 
the Ballery, and show Redon con- 
cerned with large scale problems of 
tone and composition, and bringing 
out his ideas here with as much 
sureness and success as in his 
smaller pieces. Many flower pic- | 
tures are here, ranging from a 
prosaic study of a potted geranium 
to a conventionalized Grecian fan- 
tasia of earthy reds and yellows. | cheshire. 


te 


leries. 
England, has 


fingers to lips, set within an oval, is | 


typically Redon in meditative mood; | teresting American types from Cali-' 
the | fornia to Philadelphia, spending the/ 
Winter months in the East and the: 
summer months in the West where 
he is known as a landscapist and ma- 
rine painter as well as a portraitist. 

Business and professional men of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, with their 
families, have provided the greater 
part of the study material for the 
series of portraits now on exhibition, 
the types varying from the keen force 
of a natural scientist behind such a 
personality as that of Dr. John B.! 
Deaver to the business acumen of | Pouring Out Milk,” and some 30 more 
John C. Martin or Cyrus H, K. Cur-/ Pictures were sold to the Rijks Mu- 


his “Dream Shadows” from 
Lewisohn collection is a materpiece 
of symbolic art. | 
His black and white work is also 
well displayed here, and many water 
colors, including pages of notations 
of leaves and flowers, are of equal 
interest. There are altogether about 
150 examples of Redon't art gathered 
together here, and it is improbable 
that another such representative col- 
lection will be shown for a long time 
to come. 
Ross Moffett 
Ross Moffett, an American painter 
prominent in the Provincetown 
group, is holding his first one-man 
show at the Rehn Galleries. He is 
sturdy, stark, and fairly solemn in 
his painting, but he manages to in- 
vest hie waterfront designs and sea- 
scapes with sufficient dramatic in- 
terest and authoritative feeling of 
locality and event to make them con- 
‘ stantly appealing. Something of the 
Homer touch is apparent in his work, 
although he wants as yet the com- 
pelling sweep and authoritative touch 
of that master. “The Eclipse” with 
its pallid grayness and its central 
keynote of darkened orb is unusual 
and stirring, and Mr. Moffett has or- 
dered his foreground with sufficient 
variety and movement to match the 
unique event. His sense of design is 
well developed and he constructs his 
patterns with an eye to the cosmic 


tis. 


interpretations. 


‘ment. 

Another interesting 
'Partingion’s portraiture 
ifound in the dual por rait 


— 


Kennard Mulford, 


based 


a 


Richard L. Partington’ s 


Or 


really made to modern art. This end- 
less reaching out for more and more 
arresting geometric residues may 
come to defeat itself in due season, 
but then it must be considered that 
not so long ago the advances of 
Cézanne and Matisse were just as 
the curgent 
But any 
man who can contrive new patterns 
today is worth a hearing, at least. 
The Arden Galleries haye brought 
to America for the first time the work 
of a young French sculptor, Georges 
Hilbert, and it is clear at first glance 
done 
“taille directe,” will be as readily 
accepted here as they have been these 
many seasons at the leading French 
It is indeed refreshing | 
to find a sculptor daring enough to' 
strike directly into the heart of his| 
the * particular 
image that he has built up; but the 
gain in large and swelling form is 
worth all the toil and trouble this 
Mr. Hilbert’s ani- 
mals, handsomely carved from va- 
rious dark substances, stand forth 
with fine authority and compelling 
charm, being not only faithful inter- 
pretations of animalia but elegantly 
shaped pieces of stone and marble, 
fit to hold a place of honor in any 


mental | 


This sculptor is content to let his 
hand strike only so far into the block 
to extract his images, for he shuns 
too obvious detail in order to en- 
hance sense of volume and silhouette. 
His “Chimpanzee” squatting solemnly 
in blackest of granite, his marbie 
“Cats” (gracefully intertwined) and 
polissandre 
wood, show how clearly this sculptor 
understands the art of saying much 
in little. But to do this takes more 
knowledge of the facts of the case 
than dragging in all the photographic | 
detail available would indicate. Mr. | 
Hildreth’s drawings are also on view |_ 


Another exhibition current at these 
galleries brings forward Eda Sturchi : 
with sketches done in Tunis and 
This American painter is 
well equipped to interpret the pic- 
of this 
through long residence, and her can- 
vases show typical scenes of sun- 
architecture 
against the ever present blue vault- 


region 


set 


PHILADELPHIA — The life of a! 
professional portraitist in America} 
has its moments of excitement and 
interest in the study of many types 
if one may judge by such an‘ exhibi- 


tion as that being held by Richard 
L. Partington at the Newman Gal- 


Mr. Partington. born in Stockport, 
been 
“Silence,” a woman’s head with! American for 30. years, and has 
ranged the country in search ¢f in- | 


The portrait of John Gribbel alsa’ 
reveals the artist's ability to produce 
a well-constructed work, while the 
rendering of Mrs. John Gribbel offers 
a particularly sincere, spontaneous 
| bit of characterization and arrange- 


Phase of Mr. 
may be 
w Jaial 
‘Brantley Mulford and Mrs. Emma 
composition 
upon an old daguerreotype, 
and preserving much of the quaint- 


in 
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Drawirg by Gifford Beal in the Pennsylvania Academy Show 


eee 


The Six Collection 


Amsterdam 


help and advi.« of Rembrandt. 


ever painted, may 
having won the respect and approval 
[of one of the greatest painters of all 
jtime. This great collection was kept 
‘unbroken in the family f° nearly 
300 years, and if some v:sitors to 
| Amsterdam who saw it for the first 
time this week experienced a certain 
feeling of dis@ppointment, they must 


a remnant of a great collection, 


been divided and twice combed out. 

The disintegration of the Six Col- 
lection began in 187% when a por- 
tion passed by inheritance into the 
hands of the Van Loon family and 
was sold in Paris for 1,500,000 Dutch 
florins. Some 20 years later Ver- 
meer’s supreme masterpiece, “Woman 


'seum. In 1920 another half-a-dozen 


The Deaver portrait in its sense of | paintings were sold, among them two 
gathering power, and in the simple 
concentration of interest upon the 
face and the hands, those parts espe- 
cially revelatory of the man’s inter- 
ests and activities, offers the most 
direct and forceful of the character 


Rembrandts and Jan Steen’s “Village 
Wedding,” and in 1921 Sir Henry 
'Deterding bought the other lovely 
| Vermeer, “A Street in Delft,” for a 
sum approximating to £60,000 and 
presented this to the Rijks Museum. 

The final portion of the Six Collec- 
tion was put up to auction recently 
‘by Mr. A. W. M. Mensing of Messrs. 
'F. Muller & Co., the leading art auc- 
'tioneer of Amsterdam, and if it was 
only a remnant, it was a glorious 
remnant. containine gems 
drew bidders from all over Europe 
°s well as from the United States. 
In less than two hours 61 pictures, 
five etchings and five slight 


The figures published 

‘number of newspapers 
\morning are not strictly accurate, 
because they fail to allow for the 


SreciaL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


all the world there never has 
been, and is never likely to be, a 


private art collection more famous 
than that formed by Jan Six, Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam from 1691 to 
a : , |1702. Born in 1618, Jan Six was 12; 
Portraits in Philadelphia years younger than Rembrandt, and 
/not only was he the intimate friend 
SpeciaL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScreNce Monitor; Of the great Dutch master and the 
buyer of a number of his paintings, 
drawings and etchings, but it may 
be conjectured that the bulk of his 
art collection was formed with the 


: MAY safely be asserted that in 


Consequently any painting in the 
original Six Collection, by whomso- 
be regarded as 


have forgotten that all they saw was 


which during the last 50 years has 


which | 


draw- |} 
ings had realized a total of $907,509. | 
in a great | 

the next | 


play of wind and wave. Mr. Moffett 
has carved out his own way of work- 
ing and his exhibition. is a definite 
contribution to the year’s art pro- 


gram. 


A memorial exhibition of the 
bronzes and paintings by Charles 
Marion Russell, “Painter of the 


West,” is installed at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, as is a group of sculp- 
ture by Lawrence Tenney Stevens. 
The Russell bronzes perpetuate the 


grand and glorious days of the 
American cowboy in all his doughty 
doings with a fine fidelity to fact, 
and should be prized as authentic 
souvenirs of a vanishing period in 
American history. Mr. Stevens works 
in a variety of mediums and exhibits 
a well-rounded talent. 
Jean Lurcat 


Jean Lureat is at the Valentine 


academy conducted by Sir Hubert 


not rely wholly upon his art as a 
profession until 1906. 
he was painting the sea and coast 


ness and picturesqueness of a past 
day. This work, the first of its kind 
attempted by the artist, is now being 
followed by a second group portrait, 
material for which was gained from 
a similar source. 

Mr. Partington began his art ca- 
reer by study with his father, J. H. 
E. Partington, who was also a por- | 
trait painter and an exhibitor at the | 
Royal Academy in London and the 
Paris Salon. From this tuition he 
passed to the Beaux Arts in Antwerp | 
and thence back to England to the 


} 


i 


Herkomer at Bushey, Hertfordshire. 

In 1890 the entire Partington 
family migrated to California, where 
the young painter went into illustra- 
tion as a means of livelihood, but did 


In that year 


to the United States. 
compared to “The Avenue” in the 
National Gallery, London, this wood- 
ed landscape showing a couple of 
houses between the trees, is a fine 


auctioneer‘s commission of 10 per 
cent which in Holland is paid, not by 
the seller, but by the purchaser. 
Thus it has been widely stated in 
England that the landscape by Hob- 
bema, entitled ‘‘The Hamlet in the 
Wood,” realized £30,000. But the 
real cost of this was approximately 
£33,000, because on the. top of the 


winning bid of 360,000 florins, there | 
has to be added another 36,000 florins | 


representing the auctioneer’s 10 per 
cent. This was the highest price 
realized in the sale. It was paid by 
Messrs. Knoedler 
understood that the picture will go 
If not to be 


& Co. and it is | 


. faces, which gesture may be impor- 


Gallery, and is sure to cause a lot of 
contention among the various art 
factions of the town. This French 
modernist is decidedly ore of avan- 
cées, and spares no pains to carve 
out his ideas in large and striking 
patterns. He is not averse to trans- 
posing nature to the extent of ren- 
dering his sitters with very green 


art colony. 
It was not until later 


upon portraiture. 


tant or not as one chooses. He does, 
_ however, on occasion mass his lights 
and darks to achieve telling patterns 
that directly appeal to those unable 
to rejoice in his more provocative 
exploits, and he gains a sculptur- 
esque charm, rather like de Chirico 
at times, by his sharply blocked out 
formations and color contrasts. 

Mr. Lurcat, in his still lifes, seems 
to stem from Bracque, only he as- 
sumes the “grand manner” with an 
even. more apparent determination. 
He is easily a step in advance of 
most of his contemporaries, if this 
gradual broadening of stroke and 
heightening of contrast be the actual 
trend of the times; but it is difficult 
to tell at this moment just how much 
of a contribution Mr. Lurcat has 


Stotesbury, Congressman 


L. Webster Fox. 
westward. 


“My family,” 


tinent 17 times.” 


Albright, and _ the 


singer 
politan Opera Company. 


that 
Partington centered his attention 
1 hroug, tale sas 
tation of Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Milne, | 
he came to Philadelphia where he: 
has maintained a studio ever since, 
painting such well-known men as 
former Gov. William C. Sproul, E. T. 


about Carmel, and anticipating the 
future development of the Carmel 


d i rng 


George 


Mile 
Frances Peralta now with the Metro- 


D. G. 


Graham, Spencer K. Mulford, and Dr. 


When the summer exodus of those 
interested in art drives the artists to 
various colonies and foreign lands, 
Mr. Partington begins his yearly trek 
he says, 
“consists of two canaries, and a wife 
that has shared my eorrows and joys 
tor 30 years. One of the two canaries 
has accompanied us across the con- 


Mr. Partington is a member of a 


family of artists, his two sisters be- | for unconvincin 
ing the painter Gertrude Partington ng Syewmsg hed they 


’ 


‘connoisseurs esteem Jacob Ruysdael 


finer, as well as a slightly earlier, 


and important example of Hobbema 

measuring 96 centimeters high by 

131 centimeters wide. 
Some _ spectators, 


knowing - that 
to have been an even greater and 


landscape painter than Hobbema, 
were surprised that two of his land- 
scapes sold for only a tenth of the 
price paid for the Hobbema. “The 
Torrent in the Mountain” made (less 
the percentage) 34,000 florins, and the 
much smaller “Snow Landscape,” but 
still finer in quality, 37,000 florins. 
The explanation is that Hobbemas 
are much scarcer and rarer than 
Ruysdaels, which are fairly plentiful, 
and it is rarity rather than quality 
which sends prices soaring at a sale. 

For example, there are three or 


Potter are extremely rare. That is 
why Potter’s cattle piece, “Rustic 
Idyll,” attracted a final bid of 78,000 


florins in the Six Sale. 

Cn the other hand, more and more, 
as art collectors become educated to 
a ...luer and finer sense of discrim- 
inciion, does quality count. There 
was a rcmarkable instance of this in 
the Six Sale when a Saenredam made 
the record price of 62,000  fiorins, 
equivalent with the commission to 
approximately $28,000. To say this 
was four or five times the previous 
market value of a painting by this 
seventeenth century architectural 
painter would be a conservative esti- 
mate. But his “Church of St. Mary, 
Utrecht,” was not only an example of 
exceptional quality, untouched, per- 
fect in condition and lovely in color, 
but it was also a great rarity. P. J. 
Saenredam (1597-1665) is known as 
a painter of interiors, the Six p:ctnre 
shows the exterior of a church_and in 
this respect is practically unique. 

Next to the Hobbema the highest 
price of the day was made by a Ter- 
borch, “The Letter/’ a charming 
genre piece showing a woman read- 
ing. This was bought for 290,000 
florins on behalf of Sir Henry De- 
terding, who will give it to the 
Mauritshuis, The Hague, together 
with Jan Steen’s tiny but perfect 
“Woman Eating Oysters” for which 
the final bid was 190,000 florins. An- 
other Dutch masterpiece to remain 
in Holland is De Hoogh's “Dutch In- 
terior,’ bought by the Rembrandt 
Society for 140,000 florins. 

A hall scene by Nicolas Maes, “Tha 
Ustener,” showing a woman leaning 
Over a staircase eavesdropping while 
a couple courts below—a favorite 
subject with this master—cost 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co. about $28,- 
000, and will, it is rumored, go to 
the United States. 

Rembrandt’s  portrait-in-oils of 
Burgomaster Jan Six was not in- 
cluded in the gale; but it is under- 
stood that the Rijks Museum will 
acquire this by a private arrange- 
ment. The most famous artist con- 


EXHIBITION and SALE 
of PAINTINGS through Dec. 15 


by DAVID BURLINK 


Inireducing a Creat Russian Ariist 
to Boston at the 


West End Art Gallery 


14 LEVERET‘T STREET, BOSTON 


Arthur U. Newton 


Late of 175 Piccadilly, London 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


| 665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


W. J. Gardner Co. 
PICTURE SHOP 


Paintings, Engravings, Etchings, 
Water Colors, Mezzotints, Carbons, 
Gravures, Photographs, Artistic 


Picture Framing, Fine Mirrors. 


498 Boyutston St., Boston 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
AND 


WATERCOLORS 
BY 
JOHN WHORF 


NOVEMBER 13 TO DECEMBER 8 


GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES 
446 STUART ST. AT DARTMOUTH 
BOSTON 


__Open Daily 10 to 6, Except Sunday 
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nected with the Six family Was cone | just 
sequently represented in this sae) 
ohiy by etchings and drawings. One 
of the former made a record, Messrs. 
P, & D. Colnaghi paying the colossal 
price of $41,250 for a_ practically 
unique second state of Rembrandt's 
etched portrait of Burgomaster Six. 
Fine impressions of the third and 
fourth states of ‘‘Medea or the Mar- 
riage of Jason’—etched by Rem- 
brandt specially to illustrate a 
tragedy in verse by his friend Jan 
Six—were acquired respectively by 
Messrsé. Knoedier and by the Fine 
Art Society of New Bond Street. Five 
Rembrandt drawings, quite small 
“scribbles” so to speak in pen-and- 
ink, together realized just over $90,- 
000. Truly it may be doubted if any 
man ever made a better investment 
than did Burgomaster Six when he 
backed his friend Rembrandt. F. R. 


rope of the sixteenth 


Greene of Cleveland. 


— 


‘the eighteenth century French furni 
ture which was presented to the uni 


hung later with paintings and en 
gravings of the period. 


Gavarni., 


Yale Gallery of Fine Arts 
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: SPECIAL TO THE CHE STIAN SCtence Mociiron} 
| NEW HAVEN Conn.—A new sec- 
; tion of the Yale Gallery of Fine! 


When the 


vide a room to contain 


Arts, made up of three rooms, has and twenticth ccniury canvases, 


been opened to the public by 
the universiiy. The first of these is 
devoted to the art of northern Eu-: 
and seven-; 
teenth centuries, consisting largely 
of prints by Dtrer and Rembrandt 
from the Fritz Achelis Collection. A 
number of earlier prints, which have 
never been exhibited before in New 
Haven are the gift of Edward B. 


The second room contains part of 


versity by Archer M. Huntington of, 
New York City. The walls will be 


The third gallery, devoted to the 
art of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, is hung with a selection 
of prints and drawings, a large por- 
tion of which are loaned by James W. 
Barney of New York. The French 
drawings include work from Ingres, 
Guys and Corot down to 
| Matisse, Pissarro, Picasso and Rodin. 
. next unit is added to 
(he Gallery of Fine Arts, it will pro- 
nineteenth 


| The Pennsylvania Academy 


Philadelphia 


exclusive of oil. 
Following 


white covering prints, 


terial for interesting comparisons. 


today. 


covery. 


ture, 

The presence of the black and 
white and of the drawing in the 
water color exhibition brings such 
work in direct comparison with that 
of the water-colorist himself, and 
serves to indicate that many a so- 
called water color is built on a black 
and white technique either as draw- 
ing or illustration and then colored. 


This attitude toward the medium 
is altogether at variance with that 
of the water-colorist, who actually 
paints in water color, with such ap- 
|preciation for his medium that he 
uses the wash to construct forms, 
and does not apply it to a line out- 
line. 

Of the jgrue water colorists W. 
| Emerton .:eitland achieves the most 


direct style, and the greatest unity 
of effect. He creates his composi- 
tion in water color with the utmost 
economy and the utmost simplicity, 
building in the wash with feeling for 
solids and for atmospheric effects, 
for space, air, and light. 


The unity of effect thus produced 


sives one definite impression. The 


‘thought of the beholder is not led to 


undue interest in the detaiis, or in 
one part of the composition at the 
expense of another part. It is led 
directly to the fundamental thought 
‘that actuated the artist in produc- 
ing the water color. Whether the 
thought be shallow or deep, it is 
clearly and forcefully set forth. 

An entirely different viewpoint 
finds expression in the work of Emil 
J. Bistran and in that of Howard 
Giles. Bistran uses cloud, land and 
sea color effects to gain decorative 
composition, achieving in his ensem- 


ble a feeling of intense dramatic 
silence symbolic of natural forces. 


Srprectat TO Tae CurisTiaN Science Monitor 


E twenty-seventh annual exhi- 
bition of miniatures and the 
twenty-sixth annual exhibition 

of water colors in the galleries of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts give opportunity to study 
the treatment of a variety of media 


the precedent of the 


past few years, work in black and 
drawings, 
illustrations and caricatures supple- 
ments the art of the water-colorist, 
and all unconsciously serves as ma- 


The wave of modern interest in the 
print raises it even above the water 
color in point of popular importance 
It offers pecuniary advan- 
tage to the artist, and also a field 
for experimentation, such prints as 
the monotypes by O. Schmidt in the 
academy's exhibition serving to in- 
dicate this trend toward art dis- 


Black and white also offers the art- 
ist a medium for frank outline pre- 
sentation, or for study of tone grada- 
tions in light and shade so well ex- 
emplified in the series of city etch- 
inzs by H. Dewitt Welsh, many of 
which deal with modern New York 
and the beauty of its new architec- 


of color, but with less feeling for 
quietude, and greater emphasis on 


one: or two pigments. He sketches 
in his composition with ragged 
strokes, not with smooth color 


masses as in a Bistran conception, 
and relies on the intensity of a blue, 
or a green, a combination of the two, 
or an intense purple blue to focus 
attention. 

There are many excellent water 
color groups in the present annual 
including those by J. Olaf Olson, 
William C. Watts, Henry Pitz, John 
Whorf, the sketch group of beach 
life by Charles H. Woodbury, and 
the harbor studies by Roy Ruhnka 
with their feeling for the structure 
of boats and for the quiet of harbor 
water. 

Under the guise of . drawings, 
rather than water colors, as under- 
stood today, fall two of the fine 
groups in the exhibition, the char- 
acter studies of Swedish and Negro 
types by Weinold Reiss, and the 
well modeled heads of Eskimos and 
Indians by Vladimir Perfilieff. 


These two series lie at two poles 
of art approach, the one treating 
character by carefully wrought, in- 
tricate detail without basic consider- 
ation of the modeling, the other 
through modeling upon which detail 
is placed as the natural development 
of form. Perfilieff thus possesses a 


costumes 
torms, and the remainder on com- 
plete wax figures, producing a life- 


sculptor’s appreciation for form, 


| achieving a tri-dimensional quality 
lin his drawings. 


The Pennsylvania Society of Min- 
iature Painters, exhibiting with the 
water-colorists, has conferred its 
medal upon the work of Evelyn 
Purdie for four studies—one a still- 
life and three portrait heads. 

Other features of the miniature 
exhibition are two water colors from 
the atelier of the French woman 
miniaturist, Madame G. Debillemont- 
Chardon, and a memorial showing of 
the work of Mrs. Elizabeth A. McG. 
Knowles, Canadian artist. D. G. 


A Victorian Costume 
Show, Minneapolis 


Special TO THE CHRISTIAN Science MonrrTos 

MINNEAPOLIS — Apparently en- 
couraged by the success of the Vic- 
torian Salon, which drew 40,000 visi- 
tors to the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts last winter, the Friends of the 
Institute have chosen another phase 


of the same period for their first ex- 
hibition of the 1928-1329 season, After 


ransacking attics of the Twin Cities, 
they have produced 14 complete cos- 
tumes of the period between 1850 


and 1880. 


This exhibition, which will remain 


on view for two months, recaptures- 


the flavor of the period even better 
than did the former exhibition of 
furniture and accessories. Half of the 
are mounted on. dress 


Giles works also toward intensity | like effect. 


PE NHE GIFT SALON, forming the magnif- 
cent entrance hall to Barkers new 
building is undoubtedly the finest of 
its kind in London, and its service to 
Shoppers is invaluable. 


— 


When in search of Christmas gifts you will 
find it a solution to all your problems, for 
instead of having to visit innumerable shops 
to satisfy your needs, you can make your 
purchases in the gift salon under one roof 
and in leisure and comfort. 


The variety of articles offered is so wide 
as to make the selection of appropriate 


Christmas gifts a simple task, and one 
from which great pleasure can be extracted. 
There are delightful selections of jewellery 
of all descriptions—necklaces, pendants and 
rings containing the finest of gems—of a 
kind perfect for gifts; there is a display of 
beautiful silver ware, including vases, table 
services, etc., ranging from the most eco- 
nomical to the costliest in price, whilst the 
exquisite cut glass ware, including selections 
of fruit and salad bowls, tumblers and 
innumerable other items, forms another 
wonderfully extensive range. Handbags, 
novelties and other goods in leather occupy 
a large part of the salon, whilst many more 
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Potter. who usually drew the heads 
of cows rather poorly, and the hind- 
quarters of whose famous “Bull” in 


the Mauritshuis would be con ned 


been done by any modern painter. 
Cuyp was a much better cattle 
painter. but his cattle pieces do not 


four better cattle painters than Paul |. 
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bring so much because those of 


counters display such widely diverse articles 
as perfumery and toilet requisites, handsome 
wall:and mantel clocks, and umbrellas of 
the newest styles. 
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JOHN BARKER & CO, LTD. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 8 ENGLAND 


A View of the Gift Salon from the Messanine Floor 
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entral reports fo i 


CORN OUTPUT 


Schiff c 
et for; Production 


1000 Peerless Mot 17 16 17 | 
100 Penick & FF gr 3715 371, 4 change in pr 

100 Penn C&C. 13% 13% 13%, ed 

100 Penn Dix C 671g 18 181, 187%, | SCHIFF Co, 
4500 Penn ee 671 67 67 66 ‘ Sales of 

100 Peoples Bas.188 1, I88$to 18x1, 188% of shoe stores, ‘ 


100 Phil Co 6%, 52% §2% §2% 63 as follows: 

7900 Phil Read .. 32% 31% 32 31% 

7300 Phillips Pet, 48 48 4S%e 47% October .,,.. 

Pierce-A pf. 6? 62 2 62 | Ten months 
RP i BEILE 


1800 Eureka Vac. 675; 
won 2 
Fairb Morse 453%, 


Ris eee 


» ON 3,832,582 shares | 
od 


Pierce Oil .. 2 3% 38% 3% 


nths Was $14.13 taxes 2,895,449, 04 
urges, equal ty 
ed with $13.152,48 , -72,000 bushels 


2,773,709,000 bus 


eerie 
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300 Pierce © pf. 39 38 39 bigs LUDLUM STE 


oe) eee eee Put... 6% by eye | 
TO Preeury ... 65 53% Sai, 55 tor tn enas otf 


50 Pitts Coal .. 501% 5035 501, |. were $911,290 


300 Pitts i 31 31 31 31 the ft ird quarter of 192 


200 Pitts WV --155 154 155 15444 months ne 


300 Foundation. 
5 F A 


t 
209 Postal Te] 103% 103% 103% 103% vared with $ 


3600 ohm oe ys He i $3 $7 
1100 Press Steel. 3 2 ~ 2 
100 Press St pf. TOM, Toit % 73 | peo recat 


compared 
share in the thi 
for nine months was 


AN PIANO CO. Loss 
Piano Company 


Profits of $28 9¢ . “00 Repub Stl... 


ar totaled $54.27 
NX for Oc 


300 Rutland pt 


3100 Prod @ wee. +4 ot 25% 24% ‘tary Grocery gh 


6 - 69%, 681, 68% . 2 
‘800 Pullman fy 31% Six, frit lOet.. ‘inten 
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9300 Radio |... . 390 349 290 Sg9%, ne 
1000 Reading <5 107% 106%; 107 107 CALIF 
"00 Reads 1 pf.) 491, 2 =e 42 Californi 
15°O Real Silk H. nae 54% HOT 85> | aged 641.500 

13100 Rem Rand... 281, 972! a1% 27% | ended Nov. 
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Ma 
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UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


POSITION OF 
STEEL TRADE 
HOLDS G00D 


Output Still at High Level 
With Prices Strong—_ 
Record October Output 


| Albany PWP 6s.. itee 
rg halmers deb 5s Stas 


NEW YORK BOND QUOTATIONS 


Chm 7%e ‘41,.....104 
Beet Sugar "a> éecan 
Chain deb 68 '38...... 
Cyanamid 5s ” 


101% 
és '37.. ae 


a esane 045, 


T & 
T .& T sf 5s 60. seseere 106% 


SPeciAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Moniror ' Anaconda 09 Se 


Anaconda 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12—Spectacular Andes (Co 
developments in the steel industry Anglo-Chile 7s °45 


have not yet passed out of the picture 
despite the repeated predictions of 


Ann Arbor 4s '95 ; 
Armour & Co 4498 °39 


& Co bles °43 


many observers that a definite decline | frvricesee Bid Ofl 6a °35 


had set in. 


'Atch T&SF adj 4s sta 


The latest sensational development, Atch T&SF gen 4s '95...... 


was the statement.-of the American | 


Iron and Steel Institute as regards! 
steel ingot production in October, | 


i) 
Atch T&SF4tos C&A div '62 99% 
Atlanta & Birm 4s ‘63..... Ai 
Atl & Danv Ist 4s ‘48.. 
Atl Coast Line Ist con 48'62 95% 


which was a new monthly high for .11;-Atl Gulf & WI col 6s ‘69.. 4 


time. ~This is the second month this , 


B&O Ist 4s ‘48 
&O cv 4tos °33 


year to reach new high output levels, peo rfgfi bs "95 


the first having been March. 


' B&O 5s ct Swn div oe 


It is probable that production for | R&O 5s series 


the entire year will be 10 to 15 per. 


cent in excess of that of 1926, which | 


had heretofore been the high water | 
mark. The October record came about | 


which leads the pace. 
The total October production 
4,647,981 tons, compared with 4,147.583 | 


B&O rfg Gs ‘95 

Barnsdall Corp 6s 

Barnsdall 6s ‘40 ex-war.. . 93844 
Bell Tel of Pa rfg 5s ’48 ‘8B. 10615, 
Bell Tel of Pa 5s ‘60 C. 
through the great speeding of activity | Beth Steel con 548 'd3..... a 
in the East, Bethlehem for instance ; a’ 
having stepped up to 94 per cent of | 
capacity, Usually it is the Middle West | 


Beth Steel con 6s on ae 

Beth Steel pm os '36 

Beth Steel rfg is ° 

Bing & Bing 6} 

; Botany Cons Mi 

was | Bow- Biltmore s f g 
kiyn Ed gen 5s A . 

Shine Ed gen 6s B *: 


tons in September and 3,316,292 tons. RBkiyn-Man Tr sf 6s both 


in October of last year and comparing 
with 4,507,520 tons for March of this 
' year. 


cent of capacity y, 


tut ym ared teh 91.29 per cent; By Products 5128 
si ot epg . | Cal Gas & Elec 5s ‘37 


in March. The daily rate was 172,144) 


tkivn Queens Sub 5 
ond aa tin Bl ist Se’ 


Un Gas 5's : 
Un it Ist. os sta ~ 


Pet 514s ‘38 


High . 


1094, 


StLIM&sSs 


(Quotations to 2:50 p. m.) 


High 
— "I Nor s States Pow 5s A 41. Bet: 
%% o Pu 5% 


b Ser 7s B °47.....11 
Ohio Riv Ed 6s °48........106 
Old Ben Coal 6@ ’41......... 93 
Ontario Trans 5s °45....,... 102% 
Ore Short Line rfg 4s "29. seri 
Otis Steel 6s ‘41. : 
Pac PéLt ist rfg. 5s 
Pac Tel & Tel ist 5s ‘87. cheese 
Pan-Am Pet & T ts 34. 
Pan-Am Pet & T 6s '40 
Paramount Bwy 534s °51. 
Paramount Fam Las 6s ‘47. 
athe kx inc 7s ‘37 
Penn Dixie C 
Penn R 
Penn R 
Penn R R is 
Penn RK KR gen 5s '68........ 
Penn RR gold 6los °36......110% 
Penn R R col 7s ’30...... oe 102% 
Penn R R 4%s wi 
Peoria & East ist 4s ‘40 
seit ot . oi! s ee 945 


i 
bs & I Ds coee 
Pillsbury Flour M 6s 43... 105% 
Pitts C C&StL 5s B 
Pitts ¢C C&StL 4a J 
Pitts C C&StL AS, 
Port Elec Pw 6 
Port Gen Elec bs 35. 10015 
a 
Pressed Steel Car 5s ‘33. 
» 


ee Uc scccece vhs 100%, 
Pure Oil 5%s ‘37 
Read gen 48 ‘97 
Punta Alegre Sug 7s ‘37. 
Read rfg 4%os "47 
Remington Rand 5t<s °47 


, | Rep L& S rig 64g 53 
,' St LIM & S rfg 4s ‘29 


Rep 1& Ss f bs = 

Rio G & W Ist 4s ° 

Rio Geé& W 

Rio G & j vi 

tock I Ar&Lou 41.8 °3 

Rutland con 4%, ‘41 ‘Se 903, 
St l.41M & S wen bs ‘31. 

4s R&G 


Schuleo s f 64s A ‘46.. 


High 
(Im Gov) 6%s ing 


Lelpaig iCity) 7s ap tg 


Mex hen) bs “3 largwe...... 
Mex (Rep) 5s ass‘t werhes 35% 
Mex 4s smal! A ‘04 5 ee 
Mex 48 small a | "AO, v csdocvece 
Milan (City) 644s °S2........ 
Montecatin 7s '37 x-war...... 
Montecatin 7s '37 _war.. 
Montevid (City) 

Netherl'ds (King) 68 ‘54 
Netherl'ds (King) 7 "72 

New So Wales o 

ord Det 6s 


Norway ny 

Norway ( ey 6s ‘43.. 
Norway (King) 68 °44..... ve 
Norwegian El 5'g8 ‘67 ct. 
Norway Bk 3 

Oriental Dev Ltd 6a °53 
Oriental Dey Ltd Ps et wi.. § 
Oslo (City) 5! 

Oslo (City, @e 55. 

Oslo Gas 5s 

Panama deny RAPER ces oF 951 
Paris-Lyons Med 6s '58...... 99 
Paris-Lyons int ctf 7s ‘d8.. 


Pirelli Co of hed is ' 
Poland 6s ' 


| Poland 7s 47 


i». 8 Oy. ee ee eer 9914 
Prague Jom Ties “52 

Queens!’ (State) 6s °47 
Queensl’d (State) 7s °41 

Kihine Westphalia ts '53.... 
Rhinelbe i8 "46 war 

Rhinelbe 7s °'46 ex-war 

Rio de Jan (City) bes "b3.. 

Rio G do Sul (State) 7s 66... 

Rio G do Sul (State) 6s.... % 
Rome (City) 6%s ‘52 

Rotterdam (City) 68 ‘64 

Sante Fe (Prov) 7a ‘'42...... OXl, 
Sao Paulo 6s 94% 
Sao Paulo (City) 6'g8 ‘S57... 
Sav Paulo (State) 88 ‘36 

Sao Paulo (State) &a ‘S5U.... 


, , Seine (Dept) 7s °42 
» | Serbs Cro & Siov" i ae 98 ly 


a Te Be sg bss voc castes : 
: Saxon Pub Wks 7s °'45...... 9 
GS REEE sa" ea 145 


Siemens 612s ect ‘51 pd 


25, | Sweden (King) ct Stes ‘d4. 


Sweden (King) 6s '39........ 102g 
Swiss Confe Ss "4 


General 
Classified 


Advertiaementa under thie Reading @ 
tn all editions of The Christian Selenee Gal- 


tor. Rate 60 cente a line. Minimum epace 
four lines, pplication blank end two 


lettere of reference are voguree Bat > those 
who advertise under a Roome Let or ¢ 
Situatione Wanted heading. * 


AGENTS WANTED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
IN BOX ASSORTMENTS 
Make 50% Profit on Every Sale 


Agents earn good money selling our assort- 
ment of 20 guaranteed engraved greeting 
cards for $1. Costs S50c. Write or call for 
particulars. 


Federal Art Pub. Co., 115 Federal St. 
DEPT. 12, BOSTON, MASS. 


Local 
Classified 


Advertisements. under thia heading appear 


in thie edition only, Rate 85 cents a line. 
Minimum space three lines, minimum order 
four lines, (An advertisement measuring three 


linea muat call for at least two tnaertiona.) 


An application blank and twe letters of refer- 
ence are required from those whe advertise 
under @ Roomea To Let or @ Situationa Wanted 


heading. 


-- 


COINS AND STAMPS —__ 


Ww D— old stam Fall 
ANTED—Teo buy coins, wo hese. 


catalogue ces paid, 10c. 
LEIN, Pa Maock ‘Bldg. 1 


101 Tremont St.. Boston. 
COUNTRY BOARD 


heated and open the year round. 
dations for ‘‘week-end™ guests. Apply Box 
222, . Bernardsville, __N, Zz. 


The MOUNT AIRY HOMESTEAD is steam 
Arcot mo- 


<n eee + eee 


_DRESSMAKING 


WE have openings for several “se 
agents, They must be women, Above 
all. they must be intelligent. So in- 
telligent that they don't believe all 
this talk about making $50,000 in 6 
months, 8 days and 43 minutes, This 
advertisement is being run by a New 
England manufacturer of high ideals 
and sound financial standing. At the 
head of the business is aA woman, & 
style authority. To earnest women we 
offer a chance to sell the finest founda- 
tion garments. To help them, we haye 
prepared printed material as attrac- 
tive as Vogue iteelf. We have de- 
vised a new plan of selling that is - 
simple and more practical than any 
heretofore offered. A capable woman 
can earn in commissions anywhere 
from §2.000 to $10.000 a year, depend- 
ing entirely upon her own ability. If 
you are interested. write GRACE 
GRAHAM COMPANY, Dept, §8-A, 
Springfield, Maes. 


GOWNS REMUDELED UR ALTERED 
Telephone for «& ntment “— 8460 
Apt. 3. NEW YORK C 


GREETING CARDS 


ow 


of de luxe 21 assorted Cards; mail orders 


filled 200 miles. KARI. GRIMM, 604 West | 
140th ‘St., 


New York City. 


HELP WANTED — WOMEN 


CAPABLE WOMAN to remain with chil- 


dren a few days, beginning Nov. 19; Christian 


Scjentist preferred. K. CC. N., 270 Cole Ave., 
I. 


Prov idence, 


HOUSEKEEPER, ounedienesd unene umbeoved, 
for motherless home; to care for home anv! 
4 children, youngest 4, oldest 18 years of age; 


Christian Scientist preferred: give references, 


wages, and age; letters only. HUGO, MEL. 
LION, Spring Vailey, ee # 


WOMAN for general work at Hillrest 
Home; one who understands cooking; Chris- 
tian Seclentist preferred. 473 Waltham 8t., 
West Newton. Maes., Tel. West New. 1788-W. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


FURNINHED heuse, 10 rooms, bath, 
kitchen, situated near Beacon, N. ¥ in 
midst of wooded hills: eultable for societies 
or clube. Write SEKUNNA HILLS. 141 
Sixth St.. Long Island City. Telephone 
Stillwell 3710. 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Connecticut 


Virginia oy 


NEW HAVEN 


NEWPORT NEWS 


(Continued) 


THe H. M. BULLARD Co. 


ORANGE STREET AT ELM 


FURNITURE 
RUGS—DRAPERIES 


We carry Whittall Rugs 


Dist.of Columbia 


PPI PPP DA OPT 


Wm. H. GROVERMANN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—-Senq $1.00 for box | 


| Phone Main 6787 ats 


WASHINGTON _ 


www 


JEWELER 


Any article laid aside for Christmas on 


deposit. Modernjze your old 


jewelry. Expert watch and 


clock repairing. 
807 1ith St., N. W. 


DisTricT NATIONAL BANK 


1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE 


Schmelz National Bank 
Washington Avenue at 25th Street 


Home of Mr. 4% 


Fall and 
Winter Fashions 
Ready f; Your Inspection 


THE Broaoway Dept. Store 
3004-09 Washington Avenue 


WERTHEIMER & Co. 


Clothiers and Furnishers 
For Men and Boys 
2907 WASHINGTON AVE. 


- Nunn-Bush 


MEN’S FINE SHOES 


R. T. HA THCOC K., Pres. 


Diamonds Repairing 


W. C. LAUCK & CO., 


Incorporated 
QUALITY JEWELERS 


“What We Say It Is, It Is” 
Phone 1143 


Nationally Advertised 
Autumn Merchandise 
Exclusive at 


CAHN’S QUALITY SHOP 
‘hoes Geis Gee NACHMAN’S 


70 THE SHOPPING CENTER 
30th Street at Washington Avenue 
for Men. Women and Children 


ROUNTREE & JOBE 


Groceries, Fresh Meats 
Vegetables and Oysters 
2200 Chestnut Ave. Phone 1122 


tons, compared with 172,103 tons bi. Nat Ry 468 730 
April. Production for the first 10; Can Nat Ry sie ry; 


months has been 41,578,411 tons, as’) Can a deb _ _—, "46... 4s 
” Can Nort he es er 
compared with 37,095,244 tons in the, aeation Gar ist 4n 749... 


Schulco s f Ges HK ‘46 
Seabd A I, gold 4s at ‘30 
Seabd A L rfzg 4s ° 

Seabd A L. adj ds “49........ 
Seabd A L con 68 '45........ 
Cen Pacific 3'28s °29 99 | Seabd A L gold 4s st *50 


Tokyo Ei Lt 6s ‘93 et 9 : i 
Toho El Pow 68 rets '29.... 995, Ms , NEW YORK CITY—Unusual unfurnished 4 
Fokyo city) bs ’ ST, =e; | BOARD | FOR CHD EES a room ae ——, living om can - ae ted 
' | HOME in Blue Ridge Mountains for ¢ 16x22, open fireplace French doors on bal- , *.. Phone St. Paul 5 
corresponding period of last year. if , Tokyo Fl . : dren needing specia) attention, where they | vouy, rough wall; $150 month, HASTINGS, 
Price Trend Upward Cen Pacific Ist 4s '49 Seabd All Fla Ry Se le Tolima (Dept) is *47. se eeeee 95% ‘will be loved, cared for, an? taught; several 171 "‘Weat 12th St. Tel. Chelaea 8653. The Sarbacher Company 
, | Cespedes Sugar sf Ties Shell Union 5s °47 bE i ag bg eee eee eee et ier. experience; practitioners nearby. THE | NRW YORK CITY Bright, well nscnneed . . 
4 4 e ¥ . ° ae r 
Uiigawa ow Ist 7s '45.. 9 1, HUT, Yancey Mills, Va. ancien auattandet te eee With paeieess Seman; Fo0 PRINTING 
Book Binding and Paper Ruling 
. BALTIMORE, MD. 


The large tonnage steel business i8 | G@nes orp 58 47 rets x ‘y 
much better than expected for this Ches & © con ds 39 Simms et. 6539... a Sega v3 K Gt Br & I ds "60 ss auie ey S6%_ 36%a | egy a4 
time of year, when the near approach Ches & O rfg 5s a ‘Manate in © 63: | UK Gt Br & ie . . a: x, | GREETING CARDS sonable. Mornings Columbus S80) 000 
of winter hinders many outdoor proj-/!Chi & aoe SS * 5 3 | Sinclair Cn O col 61:8 '38... . Poe “4 &! 5 es EES ‘ — ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
ects. Thousands of tons are wanted | hi B& “28 — <f aes 7% Sinclair Cn O col is ° nt Sul 6°28 A. om CHRISTMAS CARDS ; Beautifully furnished 10-roc™ house with 2 | 

, : Chi B & Q 44gs : ' Sinclair Cru O Biss o8. Uni Stl W 64s A’ secu Box of 12 assorted, high-grade, Engraved |... periors and 2 bathe, 2 breplaces, steam 

for gas lines. Shipbuilding has been, Chi & East Ili is °51 /Sinciair Pipe f ee 2 s '42 Uni Stl W 64s C 31 war Christmas Cards; attractive, colorful designs, | boas: garage, laundry; a winter home for jar 
stimuinted by the Merchant Marine | Chis i j 4s ‘0 Skelly Oil Bigs '39.. se id... Uni Stl W 6tgs C °51 x-war.. § + Ss gg me Christmas a — | ticular people: write owner, K-314, The Chris. 
subsidy bill. nl M&stP 4 ac OR Sy So Pacific ev ¢ oemuay F encaf tng ; ao | mn} ee $1. _ RA ALEXANDER. Ma } tap Science Monitor, Koston, 
Railroads are buying freight Cirs in | Chi M 3tP&Pac adi , So Pac ific rf Westphalia BK) 6s rets ' zine Suber ription Service, (ilens Falla, i: J 


very liberal fashion. Chi M StP&Pac 5s ‘7: /So Pac S F Vienna 6s 
The automobile makers are holding Chi M&SiP des rets we «Aly allay Tieng Yokohoma (City) 68 "61...... § HELP WANTED — MEN 
i SOR NN Ren > ~ OO Per 
WANTED —Supervising chef for Cafeterias 


So Ry 
up their pace remarkably well, the, Chi wen Sis 56 
Stand Oil NJ 5s "4 10; 103 smaiaaee ‘aia ‘ ‘ : | 
- ~~ | ~y ad Dairy Lunches; must be thoroughly ex 
Stand Oil N Y #48 ne v8 veo PROF ESSOR FISHER S perienced and capable of organizing kitchen | 
91 
{ 


118 Hopkins Place 


| Telephone Homeward 8761, Plaza 4886 
JAMES K. A. HASTY 


cea ®197 North Charles Street 


" RAGE | 
____ MOVING AND STO COAL 


ome ten ee 


Tv. -EUB ANK 


Plumbing and Heating Contractor 


Agent A.B.C, Oil Burner 
Phone 2333 


8101 Jefferson Ave. 
BARCLAY & SONS 
Jewelers 
“Ye Waverly Gifte Shoppe” 
EPES STATIONERY CO. 


Stationery, Books, Radio, 
Kodaks and Office Supplies 


Phone 934 


2908 Washington Ave. 


NEW PORT NEWS 
LAUNDRY 


C. F. GARNER, Manager 
830 25th Street Phone 672-673 


Merchandise of Undisputed 
QUALITY 


Toilet Coste See Sone 
A 
FALCONER’S 


3003 WASHINGTON AVE. 


— 


‘For more than eighty-two 
years this store has served 
the Lynchburg public 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


— + > « ; 


/Detroit and all cities over 0.000; quality | a uble Siz up; 


———< — 


beautiful surround- 


Broadway Shoe Store 


Walk-Over and W. B. Coon Shoes 
2916 WASHINGTON AVE. 


RALPH’s PLACE, Inc. 
28th St. and Huntington Ave. 
Try Our Service 
Gas—Accessories—Oil 
PHONE 902 ROAD SERVICE 


THE W. S. CADWELL 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


2506 Washington Avenue 
Newport News, Va. 
We render a builders’ hardware service 
of unusual merit. Try us. 


WARWICK FARMS 


Milk That Is\“Good for Babies” 
E. L. MILLNER 


55.000.000 


90,000,000 


large gee mg elevator, warm, $10, (910 MAIN ST. 


For Music and Musical Instruments 


PATRONIZE 
SITU ATIONS WANTED—MEN 


“EXPERIENCED direct. eelting executive! 6, MC D. GEMMELL 


and personnel adviser wishes to change posi, 
2613 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


LOADS wanted to and ‘from N. Y., N, d., 
So’west Bell Tel rf 
Ford Motor Company still increasing | J 5 cor, Maes, Taleet 3608. 
Stevens Hotel 6s “45........ 100 efictently and economically: muat be BOOKS.- M AG AZIN ES 
previous records. Structural steel 2 Tenn Elec Power 68 “i ' fusual opportunity for right man 
HOTEL. near Orlando, offere half rates to lim: 
7 Prof. Irving Fisher has changed his) ket _8t,, San Francisen: 
~ Tex & Pac 5s La hiv _— — hal efined atmosphere, Rox D319, The ‘ : 
ee nn Ot meet. i Un Sta bs “44 Chelation Nelence Monitor, Bosto Mrs. Cora Bramble Mitchell 
ne aoe 6 G0en Glee... ...... Loy 5 This necessarily alters comparative | 
Makers of steel sheets are considering | i Chile C —. Se Se he 
v0 Uni l 16 
nion Oi Ca s ¢ ‘ , 
to tirst quarter. Tin plate may be ad- i Clev CC&StL rfg 6s A 29... ? | lar, prior and subsequent to 1926. | goul education and would enjoy association horses available for summer camps. NORMAN Vi ‘irgua 
q Union Pacific 4%# ’67....... 987 vised Irving Fisher wholesale Price | of this issue for further Information. All, 
raised $1 to $2 a ton in several dis- ce tome Oil 6s ct 107 062 | Ve Ry. se 63 . : a . By. #... 
7 : , - t ‘ ! roportion ys. 
“ec — J U sh ties from Dun's Review and the rela-; stantial incomes in prog “A tee eames © bene 
‘he Carliegie eel Company and $¢« y 1, Be ag S 
& ‘Con Ry Lt & P 4 s sta. ! _ 1 § Rubber 7s 
monthly averages since January, 1928, | 
lanni Bennces. Cons Ry 4e°55. 33 re BONELLI-ADAMS Co. 
ucts are piamning on a an DELIGHTFUL ‘patho neu? Washit ecient ay 
Purchas-! yHE CEDARS, 7 Inverness Drive. 
related to the steel industry pertained | 'Cuba Cane Sug deb &s '30 .. | . 
’ | — 
Western Electric 5s | 1920-—May (peak) SALESMEN WANTED _| convenient location; price $14,000, anne, 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. | Cuban-Am Sug ‘col 8s °31. 
Western Un 5 | $ooe-c Aeeeeae . -¢ 2N -ANTED 
Contracts placed ; SALESMEN WA! 
Den & Rio G con 4s 
5 hite Eagle Oi] 5tse ° j—Average tion in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia. Cleveland, ATTRACTIVELY furnished, single, $3; 
ing period of 1927 by 7 per cent. Des M & Ft Dodge 4s °35 ct Youngstown is 1032 Tt February 
104 J | wearer; liberal commission arrangements. , ‘opposite Grant's ‘lomb), New York City. 
let shortly for larger vessels. Duke-P Power 6s 99.12 99.12 9912 44 , : 
16 gmt "AT IONS W ANTE D—ME N erate prices: breakfast; 
prices are not yet high enough to Erie Ist con = we s - } “ ‘S* 13 99. 13 99 13 esee Nov, wk end Nov 2. y Ho desires prs t to use Spanish, Portuguese, BOSTON. Feunway—Altrac sain west room, | 
tll in thirty -seconds. of a point 
over the last week. The Buffalo quo-| Frie 5s ‘67 .................. 975 Q . ‘KINGS 
MONEY M ARKET | grormee = 
Pennsylvania quotation is $21. zea Metal ip. 36 : : wUREIGN BONDE FIRNT QUALITY SILK STOCKINGS Christian Science Monitor, Koston, Buckingham & Flippin 
Fla East Coast 5s ‘74 . Antioquia 3d 7s ' Current quotations follow : MRS. BROWNE, 52 Chester Terrace, London, | 4 Pp 
near subway and Grand Central trains; bed- 
largest sales ever made. Gen Pet 5s ‘40 215; Argentine 514s °6 Customers’ loans 241et), New York City. Tel. Fairbanks 252%. of all kinds 
' Year money 
that ocean freights will be raised Jan. athaue % thcn Ge Godiee toy 
( N h _——- Previous | person; $7. Cathedral 7005. 
, i at N Pp me 2. ; ee ee * 2 wr ‘enti ( th headi , : - - , ; . 
known. reat Northern Sn Argentine Gov 68 Bar stiver in New Tork Seis BSc | in thie edition only. Rate 85 cente-o tine.| NEW YORK CITY, 58 Central” Park West | N ‘ [ RA N ( EH. 
(ireen Bay & West deb : ‘ | 
Sy Me Australia 4153 "57 lines must call for at least two ineertiona.) 
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115 E. Main Phones Mad. 1117-1118 4 satisfactory place to buy. Read, Stamford Brook, W. 12. PATENTS FOR SALE _ Nearest Station, South Kensington “ eee? 
Printers and Stationers . Nd 
< 159 Praed Street, W. 2 
BRADSHAW-DIEHL COMPANY =| ¢rery comfort. "Phone Padd. 7732. ianutasteter er Deater : am 
Proved successful novelty abroad for winter. Apply c/o REDDY, 13 Elizabeth Euncheon & Tra Rooms 
b . } 36 Rawlings Street, — Gardens, 
Ww. 
UTOR FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS: 
. : ; ing] fro 
Cleaning and Dyeing sie a bow Re er ae 
. . : is yENC | HARROW, MIDDX.—Wanted, ble gen- | 
Eclipse Laundry EVA E. SUITER 28 PEMBRIDGE GARDENS Be grea ny : ae easily ouaal ge oro £ a England 233a eeeggee - ie Cheanside 41 Andover Place, Kilburn, N. W. 6 MINCEMEAT. Dainty Bones of 
pectatist Phone Maida Vale 2146 Chocolates and Sweets. 


an ee = 


. 
= ; .}| 00 extras; constant hot water, radio, electric 
dines reasonably. priced Deardorff Sisler cnisine of the best: very comfortable beds. Mpeg would a ee a See “esc M RYAN ' 
— : WELLER, 52 Blenheim Crescent, JW. Wi. (M. A. AN) 136 Ladbroke Grove. Wi0, RECORDS el a ; O ¥ S 
MOSMILLER—Florist 
business people: gas fires, own meter. constant LONDON—OFFICES To) LET Telephone Kencsingt 170] 
53 Mioane Mquare, | ete me Kensington ‘ ‘ a ne ° . I 2 ay 
% ‘ 4 42 4h, S/-, 55 a 
S § O ] | § A N k Jokes ° . 
" » sprigs a ‘! 14 and $6 Buses Pass Door 
Scenes ge Focncapp LAURENCE 
Phone Boulevard 8147 + 
LONDON, 12 Endsleigh St... W. C. 1—Mrs. N. . i 
’ H : ’ Now being demonstrated. in LONDO? Stephen's Green, Dublin. 
untingtons Newest and Most | Beatty offers bed and breakfast from 6/- 
J ones Sea Food Market . “| nightiy, ‘or weekly terms; clean, comfortable K-tlee Whe Cbriction Science Monitor, _ “we Compan Ve “i ements, Svesenaien —o So S, 
TUTORS 4: Flowers. Plants, etc. All rations Phone A iB... 6296 
? TU | & 
SWOPES miOSOX, Dearie, Hows Hoy. ¢ gt | PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED. | papstah sXulish warmer uate ans UstErL SE, w.c. 1 | 20 High St, Notting Hill Gate, W. | Iq Gaa Jobe of’ every ‘Dencription 
’ se ° NGLIS =o *( SIGGNERS: » ° se y 
24 Nottingham Place, W. 1., SSIDENCE WY’ ‘TL | Phone: Museum 4446 Open Sundays Park _<340) Also expert Loose Cc over Ma aker 
. . pointee house; gas or electric stoves in . ? 
3112 W. Cary 213 N. First LONDON, STREATHAM HIL!.—Board resi-| all rooms; terms moderate. Padd. K Plus Fitting be-! Builders Decorators 6 Holland Street.. K ' W.. 
dence for business lady; comfortable home con-| 3362. UNDER CITY HEADINGS ing the Outline of | Heating Electrical Period Work olland Street,, Kensington, 
‘ Comfort Sanitary Engineers Furniture : LUNCHEONS & TEAS 
ee ’ Noted for Home-made Cakes, Jams, 
SMART APPAREL Tel. Park 2964 London, W. 2 ./| family. Box K-1968, The Christian Sctonee 
Residential hotel, quiet position, close Metro, | Monitor, 2 Adeiphi Terrace, London, W. Park 3384 


1519 W. MAIN Ensembles Coats Afternoon Gowns tubes. bests: terms £3.8.0.: euitable for | 
aii Netr Remington Gertss POST WANTED LEYTONSTONE GREGG « co, Ln. THE PICKWICK | PEMBROKE HOUSE | 


Blv’d 3340 cag and Street Frocks | families. Near Kensington ens. 
nion Bank and Trust Bidg. * AE tetee : SHEFFIELD CUTLERS < pa 
PRINCES COURT, 48, 49, 50-Prince’s| ADVERTISER, 48 years, seeks responsible 7 i SHARPE 7 2 AND IRONMONGERS RESTAURAN'|I LAUNDRY 
4 White Street 22 and 2 Stanley Gds.. Acton Vale 


Fu el of 4 l] K inds Huntington, W. Va. Square, London, W. 2—Quiet, comfortable | position of trust. Extensive commercial ex. hal 
including Transport, Finance apr Speciality Stainless Knives Moorfields 1. 
Tel. Chiswick 2520 


double rooms from £5, single from 244 | perience 


The Christian Science Monitor | {°'*' 

gns.; gas fires in all bedrooms, Phone Park 3490. | organization. Has controlled large staffs suc- Hich R 
; oad, Leytonston 

cessfully. Capable of undertaking managerial 730 Hig ytonstone 27 Sloane Sq., S. W. 1. 0196 Kensington se: aii: Gh Siemeentn Promiivae a nanan 


QUANTOCK HOUSE or other important duties requiring energy, Tel. Wanstead 2092 247-249 Fulham Rd. S.W.3 0285 Kens, Stations.) Real home cooking Special attention given to 
Silks and Flannels 


& SON S DELAWARE discretion and application. Highest creden- 
. | GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN , KE r at moderate prices, Home-maé 
103 W. Marshall BI “Hotel ‘Dumost: Wilmington" Wagasine | , LONDON Quiet home with modern conven- | Crtaian science Monitor, 2 adeiphi Terrace,| _- NEEDLEWORK : ___ aan 
i wo naron ce vd. 2800} Agency jBighth and Market Sts. ” fonens; Ses-aitting resme with of public | London, W. C 7OOL & GIFT SHOP Ladies’ Hair dressing IN 
rooms & garden; cOnstant hot water, gas fires, Se WOOL & § LADY BETTY begs to announce SURANCE 


STRICT OF CULUMBIA 
Washi Bens bh N partial board, good cuisine; excellent tube &| HAIRDRESSING—Lady assistant, West-end hi inkiaoac ‘ i : 
1g wd Gift Show sa82 tien Set: | bus service: from 2 gns. MIS9 COOMBS, 17 experience, desires change; Manicure and gen- | D@!nty eaed Rageue ae — DOROTHY LEYLAND NO. 7% OU EENS ‘RD ices for navice and placing of all classes 

i A ces for advice and placing of all classes 


= . . 
| s . +. 
W eller Ser vice Station N. W.: G Shop, N nd Ba ten Garden Suburb, N, W./ eral saloon; experienced. Box K-1989, The PATONS & BAI DWINS WOOLS 94a Fulham Rd.. South Kensington 
11. Speedwell 2680 Christian sere Monitor, 2 Adelphi Ter.,}  } ave an eee Ve ee eee (Entrance Neville Street) where she is showing the of insurance. 
c/o Sun of Canada House 


. ' Pen ! ia A nd Lond s Ww. C. > - , , Tay 
Amoco Gas Sth St.. N. W.: Marty's Store. 1135. Four SERVICE BED-SITTINGROOMS me : AUTUMN , ASHIONS Phone Kensington 4058 latest models in Gowns, Coats. 
LADY, experienced in office and educational if , " Hats, etc., to suit all figures and Cockspur St.,S.W. Phone Gerrard 9691 


teenth St.; au an Schrot News Stand, Bramham Gardens, London, 8. W. 5—Break-| 00 cfaks non-residential post in London. THE ETHEL WALKER CAFE 
— The BLUE MOON 


Allen Ave. at Broad Iva, eraus’ Bureau og J. 
: ee ee A St. a ie ker'e army and | beds; gas free; laundry for tenants’ use; from | School, library or secretarial (Shorthand, type- 
: ; , w ng. etc.). ox -1995, e Christian | 
BONCILLA 794 Co 45/- inclusive. Phone Kens. 9474. Box Science Monitor, 2 Adelphi Ter., Loudon, W.C.2 61a Brompton Rd., Knightsbriage or N S [ R A N ( “SS 43 Villi S Fi FI 
11ers treet irst oor 


K-1174, The Christian ee yg" marge 2 Adel- 
W. Cz NORTH LONDON PREFERRED—Laty de- — Come and see our new and lar ae 
2-30 ss td. For Right Service and Good Rates FOR ALL YOUR MEALS 


BEAUTY SHOP ae N_ W.; on ws §S - 4. } Phi Terrace, London, 
rT. ; cy, 6224 sires employment from 2:30 .p. 0 6:30 premises, next door to Gooch’s, 
are SIMLA COURT p. m. daily (except Sundays): would act as DR APERS OUTFITTERS | ,uNCHEONS & AFTERNOON TEAS S Pp é Reciiiienn: t Mad 
Permanent Waving _ Shampooing Cumberland—Fort amen Hotel News|» P - gg boggi me omg Paden becom op —, a wage aoe gy The — HIGH ROAD, wand RS nich be STANLEY J. went sg M3 : 
otel, five minues’ walk from Christian | Scien-: Monitor, elp errace, London, 
Marcel Waving Mand; Lottig & Lottig, 9 South Center St. Science church and Kensington Gardens, | W. €. 2. =a Alterations, Decorations & Phone : Langham 1428/9 or Chingford+329 Vv rt N E T I 
Lynchborg—The ian Hotel, 8th ni t d in bed 
FLORIST es ee Bank’ Bldg.. Sth | central heating, “excellent ‘and. liberal | ® Lendou: Mhest references, experienced with 630 HIGH R¢ & HARVEY R : 
HAMMOND CO ’ Inc agton ave: J" "gn me F om fapte. 33 yo whou w PLACE le to & LONDON, per ie wee 159A Kensington High St., London. Kelvin 9817. LEYTONSTONE E.l' BUILDER, be DECOR. 4TOR 103 Walmer Ré.. North Kensington. W.10 HATS, FROCKS, JUMPERS 
; . actson's News 2 Crepe de Chine Frocks Made to Ord 
Stand, 28th St. and Wasbi : a - ve ore 
SECOND AND GRACE STS Richmond—Simon News Co. Broad BOARD ag ee ; ~TONDON—Artistic room tn lady's at. Fall ac, Highstone” Distempers Best Work. Personal Supervision. 159 High St.. Notting Hill Gate 
~ - Highstone’’ Enamels and Paints Fair Price. M. E. REPTON, Manageress 52 Sloane Square. S. W. 1 Tel. Victoria 6267 
acs ‘s News Stand. 998 , modation under - jenced care offered for all | phone mornings Kensington me... | Meee Re a eee 
rier St. animals, F. J. MOND, 221 Queen's Road, SR aeatene aimee esate : : . , ° 
W. H. JENKS " tia imoeme ROOMS 10 LET G. J. HARDY Richmond Lavender FRENCH DRESSMAKER West End Tailor 

ELECTRICAL WIRING . , & MILLINER COATS. COSTUMES, COAT FROCKS, 

' — LIGHTING FIXTURES , sigh nes 26 tham 5018. tion, Hampstead; 20/- per week; breakfast if 11/12 Station Parad MODERATB CHARGES 
| ears mice required: no other meals. Apply Box K-1991, Leytonstone, B. the 165 Hammersmith Road, W. 6 COLLO 8 Ne Road, Kensington 
BNGLISH The Christian Science Monitor, 2 Adelphi 7 Leonard Place (Near Hi Street) pier rv gerne 
Terrace, London, W. ©. 2, ‘Phone Wanstead 873 Telephone Riverside 1345 Kensington Phone Kelvin 9106 Addison Road Stati 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 
Ce, ES a See ee FURNISHERS Devonshire Cream on Sale 
Regent Street, W. 1 Cakes, Jams, Scones, English Honey 
VIRGINIA “4 
accessible to all parts; met and cold run YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN desires daily work 1EORGE el. YOUN F Wel sg O Xx Burgess’s Laundry 
oer SPECIALITIES - 6354 
ROOMS AND BOARD ““Highstone’’ Hard Gloss Paint 17 Leinster Street ' Fadienien: W. 2. Depots: 103 Portobello Rd., North Kens. from 3 Guineas 
: : Unies News C wee 
MADISON 629 MADISON 630 Ww a ee LONDON—Holiday board and other accom- | board, baths, lights, attendance S's gns. Tele- Telephone Wanstead 0507 ; Bee 
EN ONDON—Bed-sittin room te let, well fur- For Reliabie Hosiery La 

ween SOARD yen stUe ee nished; 2 min. from Finchley Road Met. Sta- Gloves & Underwear. ete. undr x Makes up ladies’ own materials ABITS, etc., made to measure 

SYDNEY KENTISH 

| wince’ ati tence: hme Mind. 208 , ; 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 


1928 


— 


| UNDER GITY HEADINGS 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


| UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


E ngland 


England 


England 


interesting new 
aolonrings. 


BOWEN & MALLON 


183-187 Finchley Poed. N. Ww 3 


The United Fur Factors 


Manufacturers of 


FINE FURS 
and FUR COATS 


Specialists in Renovations 
and Remodelling 


205-Regent St. W.1 Tel. Mayfair 0540 
(Opposite Liberty's) 


LESLEY, LAY & LESLEY 


ee LORs 
and Breeches Makers 
23 BUCKLERSBURY 


Three doors from the Mansion House- 
Queen Victoria Street E C 4 


RELIABLE nage edi ae 7 Attention 
: Centra! 8030 


(ip lille 


ECONOMY WITH EFFICIENCY 


95-97-99 Oxford Street 
110-111 Strand 98-99 Cheapside 
54 Rye Lane; Peckham 
114 North End, (‘roydon 
75-77 Chureh Street, Croydon 
32-34 Hare Street, Woolwich 

107 King Street, Hammersmith 


The. Cottage Tea Rooms 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS (6:30-8:30) 
408 STRAND, W. C 
33 OLD JEWRY, E. C. 
$ TOKENHOUSE BLDGS., E. C. 
(Near Bank) 
Private Rooms for Parties 


Britannic 
Carbon Company 


Carbons, Typewriter Ribbons, 

Typewriting, Duplicating, Of- 

fice Stationery, Printing, etc. 
TRANSLATIONS 


. Phone City 2985 
17 Gresham Street, ndon, E. C. 2 


Cotfleur de Dames 
Water Waving a Speciality 


JOHN ZANDE 


Manicure On Parle Francais 
Phone 117 Westbourne Grove, W. 2 
Park 5602 =45 doors from Bradleys) 


The National 


Furniture Depositories, 
Limited 
REMOVAL CONTRACTORS 
STORERS 


Phone: 544-546 Kings Road 
Ken. 0962 Chelsea, S. W. 10 


Telephone: Gerrard 4872 


A. MILLAR 
ROBINSON 
TAILOR 


2 Kingly Street, Regent Street, 
Back of Robinson & Cleaver's 
LONDON, W. 1 


“A Bargain in Every Purchase” 
is the slogan adopted by 


Bradley & Perrins, Ltd. 


who supply only the best and most 
reliable goods at moderate prices. Gen- 
eral, Fancy and Furnishing Drapers. 
357, 359, 361, 363, 365. 367 and 369 Har- 
row Road, Paddington. London, W. 9. 


SHETLAND and 
FAIR ISLE DEPOT 


Fn Hand-Knitted Goods of every 
scription for adults and children. 

Fine Lace Goods. Sweaters, Jumper 

Suits, etc. Tweeds, Rugs, Wools. 


MODERATE PRICES 


16 Elizabeth Street 
Victoria, S. W. 1 


Phone 
Sloane 4136 
MADAME MANTALINI 


Court Dressmaker 


A Selection of | 69 Church St. 
Ready-to-Hear | Kensington, W. 8. 


Dresses 
Always i Stock ; Phone: Park 5864 


in a wide variety of et- 
tractive 


(1923) Ltd. 


COAL—COKE 


loads. 


Prices on ansication 
to chief order office. 


Telephone North 1842 (3 lines) 


THORPE H EAD CO. 


We have Retail Depots all over London 
to ensure prompt delivery of your Lon- 
don orders. Special prices for truck 


Goods Way, London, N. W. 1, 


WOTTON & DEAN Ltd. 
249 HIGH ROAD, BALHAM 


Purveyors of this country’s best meat. 
Best brands of imported meat. 


Telephone Streatham 1730 


LONDON LONDON LONDON—Balham LONDON—Tooting 
(Continued ) ditiiinnn, onion eS (Continued) cea 


Limited 
Footwear for the Whole Family 
63 Mitcham Road, S. W. 17 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


Odds and Ends 


National University Fund 
George Washington, 


LONDON—Brixton 


WOODFORD 


Limited 


Footwear for the Whole Family 


472 Brixton Road, S. W. 9 
6 Electric Avenive, S. W. 9 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


Limited 
Footwear for the Whole Family 


“Devon House,” George Lane, 
South Woodford, London, E. 18 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


for public uses, and this sum, he be- 


national university in the national 
capital. 


LONDON—Chiswick 


Suffolk Sausages 


are made from the finest dairy 
fed Pork 1/4 per Ib. Try them. 


Suffolk New Laid Eggs 
a speciality, arrivals daily 
To be obtained only from 


WRENS STORES 


AMBROSE & saver 


20 Stratford Road, Kensington, W. 


Agents for Crosse & Blackwell’s 
delicious Boups. 


18 Queens Road, Bayswater, W. 2, and 


HENRY LAWES 
Men’s Wear Specialist 


Quality and Service 
Hats, Hosiery and Shirt Wear 


454 Chiswick High Road, W. 4 
Phone: Chiswick 2513 


Ireland 


filled, however, as the securities set 


ciated in value. 


BELFAST 


St. Louls Post-Dispatch: Six, 
ise that innocent age at 
they cannot understand 


~SPACKMAN 
-Boys’ and Men’s Clothier 


Hand-Tallored Suits to order 
at reasonable prices. 


Millinery 


Gowns 


BEATRIX ET CIE 


36 Turnham Green Terrace, W. 4 
Phone Chiswick 4299 


Jumpers 


Sole Agent for 
“SWERET-ORR” 


Overalls and Trousers 
Established 76 Years 


DUBLIN 


102 HIGH ST. 


what makes even the _ simple 
mechanical toy run unless they 
take the toy apart. 


Successful Immigrants 


In farm competitions held by the 
Calgary (Canada) Board of Trade 
this year the prize for the best all- 
round farm in the district was 
awarded to Tosef Csavossy (from 
Hungary); the second prize winner 
was Osca Anderson (from Sweden); 


LON DON—Clapham 


RECOK. 


“The Shoe with a 
Flexible Arch” 


Foot Form. 
Expert Shoe Fitters 


Coventry Shoe Co. Ltd. 


CANTILEVER 


Comfort obtained by cor- 
rect Shoe fitting & Natural 


23 Coventry St., Piccadilly Circus, W. 1 


Flowers, 


SPECIALITIES 


Ss 


Clapham, 


‘Ss. 


ERING & REPAIRS 


mense Stock of 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S 
UMBRELLAS 
M. MILES 


8 The Pavement, 
Clapham Common, 


Fruit & Vegetables 


Florial Tributes 

Decorations and 

all branches of 
Floral Art. 


L. G. SMITH & SON 
75 - STREET 
4. Phone Brixton (3878 


W. 


The Maison Copie’s 
New Steam System 
PERMANENT WAVING 


No Electric heaters, therefore no 
heat or discomfort. 
A WONDERFULLY BEAUTIFUL 


WAVE 


MAISON COPIE 


3 William St., Knightsbridge, S. W. 1 
Appointment Phone Sloane 4923 


LONDON—Crouch End 


sa 


Let EARLEY stock you 
for the Winter! 
135 Westbourne Park Rd., W.2 Park 3700 


FLORIST 


CHAS. RASSELL, F.R.H.S. 


80 EARL’S COURT ROAD, W. 8 
Tel. Western 0481 


BULBS, also in Bowls—large variety 
Hardy Plants for Autumn Planting 


Ladies, 
Havidrwils1ng 


PERMANENT WAVING 
Full Front 21/- Half Head 42/- 
112a Westbourne Grove W. Park 0207 


PRINTING 


For Lectures and Stationery 
Telephone: Brixton 4705 


Kent & Mattruews (1926) Ltd. 
164 Wandsworth Rd. Vauxhall, S. W. 8 


Don’t forget to call or ’phone 
for your 

Christmas Cards, Calendars and 

Gifts to 


The ART STOR ES Led. 


$3 SLOANE SQR., S. W. 
Aw onderful selection ct you 


J. COLLINS & SONS 


HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 
Provision Merchants, etc. 


Motor Delivery in London & District daily 
69 Abingdon Road. Kensington W. 
‘Phone Western 0921 


Millicent Whittaker 


(Mrs. W. J. Geddes) 
COURT HAIRDRESSER & 
MANICURIST 
By appointment 
CHILDREN A SPECIALITY 
19 Eccleston Street Tel.: Sloane 6408 


Artiste En Corsets 


To look slim and well dressed, wear 
Corset or Belt made to measure by 


For Gay & : Useful Presents | 


. Come and see 
our Studio Products—Pottery, Glass 
and Hand Painted Home Furnishings 


THE WALBERSWICK 
PEASANT POTTERY CO. Ltd. 


12 Holland Street. Kensington. W. 8 
(3 minutes from High Street Station) 


vy” 


EXCLUSIVE DRESS AGENCY 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN 


Has Beautiful Clothes, all inexpensive. 


Mme. ws FESTA 
12 Baker St., W. Fel. Mayfair 6439 


Carlyle {aundry 


UPPER CHEYNE ROW 
Chelsea, S. W. 3 Phone Kens. 1179 


Established 70 Years 


HAIR DRESSERS 
DAYMARDS§ 
80 and $2 Pimlico Read 


Nr. Sloane Sq..S. W.1 Ken. 4590 
Christmas Gifts in Great Variety 


1098a Church St. Kensington. _ Park 4521 


ee eee 


CARPETS & RUGS 


make for every purpose 


Ww. a a i 


City 7243 


PERSIAN RUGS 


10-te 56 daily, except Saturdays 


Blue Seal Sandwich Supply 
Quick Lunch Counter 


116 Fleet Street, F. C. 4 


ay: 


CINDERELLA’S 


2 SLOANE SQUARE 


Excellent 
LUNCHEONS TEAS DINNERS 
Open on Sunday 

Meringues and Fudge 


BUILDING—DECORATING 
Best Work—Moderate Prices 


. D. HOBSON Ltd. 


Duke St... W. Cc 2. Tel. Regent 1260 


Homemade cakes, meat pica 4 pastries. Box 
lunches or sandwiches delivered free. 


_ Phone for price list, City 0147. 


LONDON—Baiham 


ROYAL 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


§$ Pactiagron Road 
nn 


Tel. 
Chiswick 1794 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS | 


Limited 


Garden Tools, 


Hardware, [ronmongery. 
Sundries. 


For Reliable Grocery 


send your orders to 


JOHN G. HALL, F.G.I. 


32 Broadway Parade, 
Phone: Mountview . 2683 


Agent for 
Cross  & Blackwell 


LONDON—Dulwich 
A. A. GERRISH’ S STORES 


Crouch End, N. 8 


Chivers & ¢ Sons 


Village 


~~wwewwe 


Olls. 


Lino. Mats, 
China and Glass. Cycle Accessories. 


41 DULWICH VILLAGE, 
Phone Sydenham 21093 . 


LONDON—Hampstead 


Ss. 


Cutlery 


E. 21 


~ De Vere Restaurant 
39 Heath Street, Hampstead 
HOME-MADE CAKES 
LUNCH AND TEA ROOM 
Pupils 4 months’ course £12.12 


__LONDON—Muswell Hill 


Tel. 


Mountview 1391 


MADAME LEIGHTON 


2 & 3 Victoria Parade 
Hill 


Muswell 
MILLINERY GOWNS 
| SPORTSWEAR COATS 
Individual Attention 
Good Style Moderate Prices 


LONDON—Norwood 


“Jaeger 


SYDNEY BR O S. 
Hosiers & Hatters 


Agents for “Battersby” Hats 
" and “Aertex” Underwear 


503 NORWOOD ROAD 
WEST NORWOOD, S. E. 27 
"Phone Streatham 1933 


Established 1880 


F. J. MORETON & SON 
Builders & Decorators 
171 GIPSY ROAD, S. E. 27 


INSURANCE 


For conscientious Service in all 
its branches. 


rm GARNETT 


15 Uffington Road, S. E. 27 


HocKEY & BRIMACOMBE 
Grocers and Provision Merchants 


64 KNIGHT’S HILL, S. E. 27 
Phone Streatham 0230 


m EE BLAY 


Ladies’ §f Gentlemen's Tailor 
469 Norwod Rd., West Norwood, S. E. 27 
Phone Streatham 0647 and at 


31-33 High Holborn, W. C. 1 
Phone Chancery 7795 


FREEMAN HARDY & WILLIS 


Limited 


_ Footwear for the Whole Family 
“Essex House,” 415 Norwood Road, 
ae ws ae 


ti ti 


16 Westow Gil! 


for 


LONDON—Upper Norwood 
WILLIAMSON S 


The House of Sealing 


IRONMONGERY, BRUSHES. 
TURNERY. CHINA and GLASS 


Phone Sydenham 2506 


W. 


14 Westow St.. 


G. BAYSTON 


Upper Norwood, § E 19 
Noted for highest quality 


GROCERIES and Provisions| W 
Tel. Sydenham 3236 


LONDON—Streatham 


B. LIPSCOMBE 


120 High Road, Streatham 
Telephone Streatham 1340 
Hosier, Hatter, Glover and 

Complete Outfitter 


Inventor & Patentee. of the Ronrun 
Sh sitions shirt we would ! 
o show you. 


"12 SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN 


BROTHERS LTD 
Furniture to Be Proud Of 


Model Rooms and 
large stock cordially invited. 


Inspection of .our 


Purchase Terms 
Showrooms ; 
+ 


sired. Furnishin 
CHEQUER STRE 


Agents for 
VI-SPRING &STAPLES MATTRESSES 
Illustrated Catalogue free on request. 


~~ | Attractive Hire if de- 


EX- 


the third prize was awarded to 
Wright and Bond (from the United 
States); and the fourth prize went 
to R. Ness (from England). 


————— 


Minneapolis Journal: The in- 
atalliment plan enables you to do 


something you can't afford in a 
way that looks as if you could 
afford it. 


Bird Island 
The Island of Foula (from the 


FORREST & SONS Ltd. 
Specialists in 
Irish Linen, Damask and Lace 
100 Grafton Street 
and 


4, 5 and 9 Wicklow Street 
DUBLIN 


Telephone 4971 


Two of Our Latest Specialities 
The ‘*‘Pentecon”™ 
any food in a few minutes. 


also - 
The New Model “Hoover” 
Electric Cleaner 


_ 64 G rafton Street 


a ee ee ee 


_— 


Make Correct Fitting Shirts to Measure 
Exclusive Designs 


27 WESTMORELAND STREET 
“The } Man’s _ House” 


See our fine range of 


DRESS. MATERIALS 
D. KELLETT, Ltd. 


George’s Street, Dublin 


LOTUS SHOES 


Unrivalled for comfort, appearance and 
wear. Full range of the new models for 
ladies and gentlemen can be inspected at 


Swiltors 


Switzer & Co., Ltd., Grafton St., 


Furniture Carpets Curtains 


ANDERSON, STANFORD 
& RIDGEWAY, Ltd. 
28-29 Grafton Street, Dublin 
Carpet Cleaning, nemovals, and Storage 


CHRISTMAS CAKES 
Plum Puddings, Jams, Jellies, ete. 
All Home Made 
MRS. WYNNE 
Ardaragh, Terenure nse ORE ie 
UMBRELLAS 
Walking Sticks and Canes 
Umbrellas Re-covered & Repaired 


H. JOHNSTON. (DUBLIN) LTD. 
88 NASSAU STREET 


CHINA and GLASS 


for MH edding Presents 
J. FRANK ATKINSON 


56 Dame Street, Dublin 


FL SEWELL 


Grocer and Purveyor 


Cooked Meats a Speciality 
Agent for Dixon’s Soaps 


12 Duke Street, Dublin Tel. 409 


MmEeiLY'S 


DAME STREET 


Stationery, Printing, Fou7tt Pens, Sports 
Goods, High Class Fishing Tackle, 
Dog Requisites. Good Service 


DIXON & HEMPENSTALL 


Best Wireless Apparatus 


Complete Sets Installed 
a Components 


Dublin 


GRANDY 


Stephen's Green, Dublin 


St. 
Gentlemen's Outfitters 
Lowest Cash Prices 


wc Relief Stamping 


High Pressure Cooker cooks 
The greatest time, 
money and labour-saving invention of the day. 


LAMBERT BRIEN & Co. Ltd. 


Norse, meaning “bird island’), the 
most westerly of the Shetland Isles, 
is said to have the highest cliff in 
Britain—a sheer drop of 1220 feet to 
the sea. There is only one landing 
place on the island, and that is in 
the village of Ham. 
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Perhaps 


Los Angeles Times: 
the easiest way to develop an 
appreciation of the old books is 


to read the new ones. 


“David Harum” 
It is said that almost a score of 


Westcott’s “David Harum.” 
Hugo’s ‘“‘Les Miserables” also is said 
'to have gone the round of several 
| publishers. 


Des Moines Register: After the 
smaller dollar bill gets into cir- 
culation, .we may seem to be get- 
ting more for our money, 


Savings 


in his will, 
‘created a fund to establish a uni- 
versity. Shares of the James River 
and Potomac River Canal. Company, | 
with a par value of upward of $200,- 
000, had been bestowed upon him by 
the Legislature of Virginia, to be held 


lieved, would form a beginning for a 
His wish has not been ful- 


aside for the purpose greatly depre- 


The Monitor Reader 


These Questions Are Based on Material in the Last Issue. They Are 
Answered in Another Column in This Issue. 
1. How long has the royal family of Japan reigned?—Editorial........ 10 
2. In. what couptry do factory workers have “country estates” ?—House 
Se ES  ci0n cusniSknesinedesncé odbnkuscdedeckevaebeiv“c us 10 
3. To what country did Latvia behine before the enctbiiie Section.. -10 
4. In what European country has there been a great revival in furniture 
making ?—-Antiques and Interior Decoration............ ab ehddeeces . 10 
5. What is the function of character?—Sayings...... (tetteddcheiasce 
6. What early composer has a great vogue with the younger generation? 
Ne POMS a ov 00s tncenadehue 66assdbbbee theekaksiotelnéadénsé: 10 
7. What is the root meaning of “vagabond”?—Word a Day ............ 10 
8. In what town is mineral water used to wash the streets?—Worlds 
NE COIN oon cd.cee cubsdndnesstekee be densék sane s cbsabneitectee 10 
9. What innovation has been introduced by the railway administration 
ar Seed TCA GING kv occ cc ccwecsiad (eedabeebcbibebec cs 10 
10. What does the word “chrysanthemum” mean?—House and Garden... 10 


Grade Y ourself, 


What Is Your Percentage? 


| In Lighter Vein 


Small Beginnings 


Australia! 

there?’ 
“Take up land.” 
“Much?” 


with, I expect.” 


Synchronized Letter 
Smith, a belle in 


Alma 


his wife a letter very slowly. 
“You see,” he explained, 


ning World. 
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Ss ateali 


derived 
other, for instance, 
name, and “alien,” 
other race, 
“alienation,” 
to some other. 
ate,” from the same root, 
turning to another or a transference, | 
as of property, affections or ideas. 
There is always an object, the other, | 
according to its derivation, on whom 
the property or affections or ideas_ 
are conferred. | 
In this respect alienate differs from 
“to estrange™” or 
while they 
they do not imply a turning to some ler 


V ictor | 


It is reported that there are 45,-| 
000,000 savings bank accounts in the | 
United States today. The value of. 
such deposits has increased in the! 
last 50 years from $2,000,000,000 to 
$23,000,000,000. 


Detroit News: Sighted in rural 
New England: A wayside eign, 
“Ye Olde Freshe Eggs.” 


St. Lawrence River 
The St. Lawrence River has a 


length of 2100 miles. 


“A 


There are several English words 
from the Latin allus, an- 
another 
belonging to an- | 
and | 
withdrawing from one 
“alien- | 
denotes a 


forceful in it, 
whatever is diverted from its former 
course or use is so turned for a good | 


reason. One, of course, who {fs not! 


The word al -ien-ate 
al -yen-ate, 


Note: 


Word a Day 


Alienate 


“alias,” 
family or nation, 


This verb to 


“to separate,” 
indicate a withdrawal, 


one else. The word is often loosely | 
used to mean simply “indifferent | 
to"; but there is something more 


for we assume 


as in recent. 
“Nothing can alienate him from 


his ideas of right.” 


Ww edeter’ s 


that | 


sounds like, 
with the first syllable em- | 
phasized. Sound both a's as in late, e is customary for the composer to out- 
| live his songs.’ 


frat choice t@ ac-'| : ; 
cepted as authority for pronunciation.—Ed | into religion.” 


What They Say 


tion of industry, 
as mischievous in its effect 
| over- staffine of industry.” 


Willlam Carter: “It 
pulpit that put prohibition into the 
and it is the pulpit's 
business to see that it is kept there.” 


Constitution, 


than 


a protest.” 


Lady Astor: 


Henry van Dyke: 
when a preacher of peace calls down 
‘the wrath of God’ on those who can- 
|} not accept his dogmas.” 


“It is humorous 


ed 


Roy L. Smith: “Poverty 


publishers refused the manuscript of! in his steadfastness. 


Newman Flower: “ 


ii 
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—A Thought for Today ~ 
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1S heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn 
| upon the poles of truth.—Bacon 
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P. D. Leake: “The over-capitaliza- |, 
however caused, i | 
as the! 


was the | 


Roger W. Babson: “Presidents are | 
for | created by business conditions more 
business conditions are 
eated by presidents.” 


George Moore: “Taking something. 
|\from one man and making it worse, 
'is plagiarism.” 


is never 


In these days it 


“T believe in putting 
religion into politics but not politics 


The Children’s Corner 


“VY oe well, this jolly, round 
world of ours is getting 
smaller every day!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Norris, as he glanced 


over the evening paper. 
“Getting smaller?” echoed three 


“Ves, Chubby, the World Is Get- 
ting Smaller and Smaller.” 


jolly round children, their eyes wide 
with wonder. 

“Smaller!” repeated their father. 
He picked up the smallest of the} 
children and held him over his head, 
laughing. “Yes, Chubby, the world 
is getting smaller and smaller.” 
Peter stopped stirring the lemonade 
to ask: “Do you mean, Daddy, that 
the earth is shrinking?” 

His father’s eyes twinkled as he 
reptied: “Well, it amounts to that. 
Yesterday the earth shrank 4 days, 
23 hours, 15 minutes and 2 seconds.” 
Mary laughed and said: “That is 
just another of your jokes, Daddy. 
You can’t fool me. Things shrink by 
inches, not by days.” 

Then she asked Chubby to run and| 
ask their mother to come out into 


CURWEN & CO. 


,the garden. The children had invited 


Private, Household, Commercial and 
Genera! Stationers 

5 NASSAU STREET, DUBLIN 
Telephone 61378 


Table Stationery Fountain Pens 


Footwear for the Whole Family | 
79 Balham High Road, $. W. 12 


F REEMAN HARDY & , WILLIS 
Limited 


Footwear for the Whole Family 
115 High Road, 8. W. 16 


171 High Road, S. W. 16 


RATHMINES CO. DUBLIN 


~ Prescott’ s Dyeworks 
Receiving Office at 


The HOSIERY SHOP 


Rathmines 


AVE you renewed your sub- 
scription to the Monitor? 
Prompt renewal insures your receiv- 


ing every issue, and is s 


about the earth shrinking. It shrinks 


have made it in 
minutes and 3 seconds.” 


around the vo: d 
marked Peter. 


their parents to a party in the tiny 
garden behind their house. It was a 
warm day in July and the garden 
was cool and attractive. ° 

When their mother arrived, Peter ' 
said: “Oh, Mother, Daddy has a joke 


by days, not by miles.” 

“Yes,” laughed their father. “The 
record for circling the world has 
been broken again. Mead and Collyer 
25 days, 15 hours, 21 


a 


“Oh, you mezn pconle keep roine! 
-n less time,” re- 


“That is differenter,” observed Mary. 


“If our garden snrinks we won *'t have | 
}room for any more parties.” | 


courtesy 
greatly appreciated by The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


rected her mother, smifing. 


differenter,” 


“Different, not cor- | 


record,” 


“Well, 


there 
nor 


Sunset Stories 


Our Jolly Round World 


Peter gave a big sigh as he passed 
the cake and said: 
like to go‘around the world!” 

“Perhaps you will some time, dear. 
Perhaps you will break the world’s 
said his mother. 

“How long did it take the first man 
who went around?” 

His parents looked at each other 
and smiled. Neither of them knew. 
ah—I can’t remember just 
now, but it must have .aken a pretty 
long time,” 
see, 
trains, 

Their mother added: 
were no maps and charts to guide 
those first circumnavigators.” 

Peter gave a long whistle: 


“Just wouldn't I 


asked Peter. 


said their father. “You 
were -no steamboats, nor 
airplanes then.” 

“And there 


“What 


“Thanks, 
cried Mary and Peter. 

“And please, Daddy, have ice cream 
cones at your party,” 


i 


This morning [saw anv 
postman coming up the 
street and [ _ tb m nat 
‘Shucks' T wish leoula 
think of somepiaas to do to 
attract his attention |" 


Maks 
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for it 
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a big word, Mother! 
mean?” 

“To sail around is to circumnavi- 
gate and people who sail around the 
world are called circumnavigators,” 
his mother told him. 

“And who was the first circum— 
what did you call 
wished to know. 

His mother looked at his father 
laughing and said: 
he was going to ask that. And I don’t 
know, do you?” 

Their father smiled and shook his 
head. Then he said: 
I will do. 


Daddy, 


them?’ 


“There, I knew 


“I tell you what 
I'll invite you all to a 
party here a week from today and I 
shall tell you about that first cir- 
cumnavigator, whoever he is.” 
we'll be here,” 


begged Chubby. 


ext story 
W orld” 


about 
next Monday.) 


What does it 


“Our 
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Well Sir, the next nei thi 
Gust of wind sent art old news 
sailing across 
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Life 


Willie. The dinner’s getting cold!’ 


He Knew 
“The children need something new 
every week. You have no children, 
hence you cannot understand.” . 
“I understand, old chap; I have an 
automobile."—Boston Transcript, 


Through Train 


eling): “Porter, does fhis train stop 
at London?” 

Porter: “If it didn’t it would come 
up with some bump!” 


Man’s Wages 

“There’s a bright girl. 
ting a man's wages.” 

“That so? Somehow I thought she 

wasn't married.” 


She’s get- 


Modern Aladdin 


bing his lamp, what?” 


by pressing a button” 


Record only | 
be ¢ DUTY flours” 


STRANGER in a middle west- 

began to fall. Having no wrap or um- 

Just then a bareheaded woman 

thrust it into the hand of the stran- 
to rain hard.” 

pro- 

“It’s all right. Return it when you 


Western Hospitality 
Northampton, Mass. 
Aen town was walking along a 
residential street, when rain 
brella, she felt concerned for her 
new clothes. 
came running down the steps of a 
house, opening an umbrella. She 
ger, saying, “Take this with you, or 
you'll spoil your clothes. It’s going 
“But you don't know me,” 
tested the stranger, hesitating. 
can.”’ And so saying the woman ran 
back to her own porch. 


Band of Service 
HE Boy Scout Band of Wilming- 
ton, O., owes its existence to the 
generosity of A. J. Wilson, affection- 
ately known to the boys as “Uncle 
Andy.” After equipping the band 
with musical instruments, 
ployed a bandmaster. When the band 
won a prize of $250 in Cincinnati 
last year, Mr. Wilson added sufficient 
to it to enable all the boys to have 
a fortnight’s outing at camp. The 
boys seem to have caught his spirit 


Miss C. B. W., Clarksville, O.. as 

they have been going to neighboring 

communities and furnishing music 

for gatherings which have for their 

— the betterment of community 
e 


The Dog Fireman 


STORY of a dog’s efforts to res- 
cue a woman and six children 
from a burning house is reported in 
an item from the Fort William (Ont.) 
Times-Journal, sent in by M. M. V. 
The collie on discovering the fire 
first awakened the woman who had 
fallen asleep in her chair, then 
hurled himself through a window 
and in a few moments arrived at 
the foundry where his master 
worked. After attracting his atten- 
tion by frantic barking, and satisfied 
that the man understood, the collie 
led the way back. Not until all six 
of his playmates were accounted for - 


did his excited barking cease. 


“So you are going to emigrate to 
What do you mean to do 


“A shovelful at a time, to start 


“Show 
Boat,” tells of a Negro who wrote 


“she 
kain't- read fast.”— New York Ete- 
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“Now, don’t stay up there too iong,- 


Passenger (unaccustomed to trav- 


“Great things Aladdin did by rub-~ 


“Yes, but look what we do today ~ 


ae 


he em- 


of service, says a contribution front 
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, The Christian Science Monitor 
Editorial Board 


The Editorial Board as constituted by The Christian 
Science Board of Directors for The Christian Science 
_ Monitor is composed of Mr. Willis J. Abbot, Con- 

tributing Editor; Mr. Roland R. Harrison, Evecu- 

tive Editor; Mr. Charics BE. Heiiman, Manager of 

The Christian Science Publishing Society, and Mr. 

Frank L. Perrin, Chief Editorial Writer. This 

Monitor Editorial Board shall consider and deter- 

mine all questions within the Editorial Department 

of The Christian Science Monitor, and also carry 
out the stated policy of The Christian Science Board 
of Directors relative to the entire newspaper. Each 
member of said Editorial’ Board shall have equal 
‘ responsibility and duty. . 
a ieenientions regarding the conduct of this 
newspaper, articles and illustrations for publication 
should be addressed to The Christian Science Monitor 


Editoriat Board. 


EDITORIALS 


The South’s Bright Future 


O NO section of the United States is the 
' result of the presidential election of more 

importance than to that group of states 
which was called the “Solid South.” That 
phrase can henceforth pass into American his- 
tory. It will no longer have contemporaneous 
significance. As the Savannah Morning News 
well says, “The Solid South is dead. The South 
is very much alive. It will continue to grow and 
prosper, but as a bulwark of the line of the old 


Democratic Party it has ceased to be.” The 


breakup of the old-time South was foreshad- 
owed in 1920 when Tennessee cast its vote for 
a Republican President. But four years later 
that State returned to its ancient allegiance. 
This year, for the first time, a break has been 
made in the ranks of the states which suffered 
most by reconstruction after the Civil War, Mr. 
Hoover having carried Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Florida. And more than 
that, in every other southern state, in all of 
which in the past the Republican vote has been 
negligible, he has received a very substantial 
support from the electorate. 

Politically, the advantage which will accrue 
to the South from this dignified and effective 
revolt will proceed from the fact that never 
again will the Democratc Party managers 
assume that the South will accept humbly any 
candidate and any policy which a convention 
under the control of northern machine leaders 
may Offer it. By this protest the South has’won 


_in the councils of the Democratic Party a place 


commensurate with the extent of the support 
which heretofore it has always given to Demo- 
cratic nominees. In the past, this support being 
taken as assured, little heed was paid to the 
voices of the southern spokesmen in national 
.conventions. 

But it is certain that the advantages which 
will be reaped by southern communities as a 
result of this election will not be chiefly political, 
but rather industrial and economic. In certain 
States, notably North Carolina and Florida, it 
has long been a matter of notoriety that men 
who were in sympathy with the economic policy 
of the Republican Party voted Democratic 
largely because of the social pressure of their 
neighbors. This practice has now come to an 
end. The South has assumed its rightful posi- 
tion as a part of a republic in the affairs of which 
the citizens have equal and independent voice. 
As a result, governmental advantages which 
may have been denied to a narrowly partisan 
neighborhood will flow into these emancipated 
states. Individual industrial and financial enter- 
prise will be stimulated by this proclamation 
upon the part of southern leaders and southern 
voters that they are not tied by a narrow con- 
servatism or a local prejudice to the support 
of governmental policies which may be disad- 
vantageous to their own regions. States in 
which industrial development is already pro- 
gressing rapidly, as Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, will find new stimulus, while Florida, essen- 
tially an agricultural community, will, it may 
confidently be stated, discover in its proclama- 
tion of political independence an appeal to the 
recognition and support of the rest of the coun- 
try, which will go far toward undoing the un- 
happy impression produced by recent convul- 
sions of nature. . 

The South has not definitely aligned itself 
with the Republican Party. This revolt was a 
matter of discipline within the Democratic 
Party. But what it has done that is of interest 
and importance to business people, largely indif- 
ferent to partisan alignments or loyalties, has 
been to declare that no party label can compel 
its people to vote for candidates whom they dis- 
approve, or to support political policies which 
they believe to be injurious alike to the Nation 
and to their local interests. 


The Kellogg Treaties Again 


R. HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS recently 
cautioned the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston against attaching too great im- 

portance to the Kellogg peace pact as a guar- 
anty that war is finally outlawed or that it-may 
not conceivably still be invoked as a means of 
settling differences between nations. To be sure 
it is an important step in the right direction 
when fifteen nations solemnly agree to seek 
other means of settling their disputes; but since 
the pact does not provide a substitute to which 
resort may be had for the arbitrament of differ- 
ences he believes that there is still much to be 
done to render war impossible of recurrence. 
Dr. Gibbons warned against the danger of mis- 
representing just what has been accomplished, 
since thereby a laxity might follow in carrying 


out the campaign necessary to complete the - 
effort finally and effectually to outlaw war. He | 


put the situation in-these words: 


The trouble with the peace movement in the United 
States is that: you are acting upon a generous impulse 
without a knowledge of the things which have to be done 
before your impulse can become a reality. Unless we 
show a willingness to face the various world problems 
that confront us—questions of tariff barriers, questions 
of colonizing areas, and questions of world markets— 
we shall] not have world peace. We have got to live and 
let live and only through living and letting live are we 
going to come the nearest to world peace. 


Sound reasoning, for a policy of tional 


selfishness on the part of any nation wil beget 


a like policy among the sister nations. Out of 
trade rivalry and economic strain may arise 
many situations which will call for settlement; © 
‘and means must be devised for peaceable com- 
position of just this type of problem. For so 
long as economic affairs remain organized 
upon their present basis, differences will in- 
evitably arise: The ideal of security from war 
will be realized when rivalry, greed, lust for 
power, and hatred no longer abide in the hearts 
of men. The seeds of war destroyed, permanent 
peace will become a fact; and the Kellogg pact 
is of great importance as an expression on the 
part of the signatory nations of their desire to- 
be forever free from war. But the removal of 
the cause of differences and disagreements be- 
tween nations will alone furnish the solution to 
the question. Dr. Gibbons’s warning is timely. 


A Mew Farm Relief Bill 


HE farmers of the West and Midwest 

sections of the United States have sup- 

plied what may be accepted as ample verifi- 
cation of the claim frequently made that as a 
whole they have not been committed to the 
theory of the equalization fee as that, was em- 
braced in the rejected McNary-Haugen bDill.. It 
has often been declared by Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion managers and by legislators pledged to sup- 
port that particular measure, that the farmers 
themselves would stand solidly in a bloc or politi- 
cal faction until the proposed relief should be 
granted. 

Reference has previously been made to the 
significant fact that in the recent election the 
states in which the alleged disaffection was 
strongest joined with their neighbors on all sides 
in voting for Herbert Hoover for the Presidency. 
Of equal significance is the fact that representa- 
tivés and senators have been elected to the next 
Congress without special reference to their at- 
titude toward what has come to be called the 
farm problem. Everywhere there seems to have 
been reliance upon the pledge of the successful 
candidate that an adequate measure of farm 
relief will be worked out and made effective. 

That this pledge made by Mr. Hoover was 
accepted at its face value was indicated by the 
voluntary aid rendered to Mr. Hoover in the 
campaign by both Senator McNary of Oregon 
and Representative Haugen of Iowa, co-authors 
of the bills which have borne their names. They 
clearly indicated their faith in the promise, evi- 
dently preferring to accept an assured construc- 
tive relief measure to placing reliance upon an 
indefinite proposal made without comprehensive 
study of the actual need. 

Now it is announced that Senator McNary is 
preparing to introduce at the short session of 
Congress, which opens early in December, a bill 
embodying the essential features of the farm 
relief plan outlined by Mr. Hoover in his recent 
address in St. Louis. This plan proposes stabili- 
zation under the direction of a federal farm 
board, but without a resort to the equalization 
fee proposed in previous so-called farm bloc 
measures. There is no insuperable difficulty 
which would make action by Congress impossi- 
ble at the short session. Every member of both 
houses is familiar with the economic: needs 
which it is sought to meet and solve. Endless 
debates have been held and the sense of the 


educational campaign carried on by both politi- 
cal parties. 

An early solution would be welcomed by the 
farmers of the South and West as a guide to 
their activities during the next planting season. 
Even should it be decided to defer the matter 
until the convening of a special session of Con- 
gress after March 4, with every reasonable as- 
surance of satisfactory action then, the planting 
season for the 1929 crops would be well over 
before the bill could be passed. 

It is fair to assume that a measure such as 
that which it is proposed to introduce will meet 
the approval of President Coolidge if it is passed 
before he retires from office. He has repeatedly 
advised the adoption of a workable constitu- 
tional farm relief measure. The determination. 
of the election issues by the decisive action of 
the voters in every section of the United States, 
with the assurance of a comfortable working 
majority in both houses of Congress in support 
of present and future administrative policies, 
affords a sufficient warrant to the present Con- 
gress to proceed constructively and without un- 
necessary delay in a matter of paramount 


importance. 
Great Britain and Jrak 


T IS officially announced that Sir Gilbert 

Clayton has been appointed British High 

Commissioner for Irak in succession to Sir 
Henry Dobbs, whose term of office will expire 
early next year. It fell to Sir Henry to steer Irak 
through the first stage of its career as an au- 
tonomous political unit. Direct British control 
then gave way to indirect supervision through 
the medium of British advisers, and the para- 
mount problem was that of reconciling the rapid 
development of self-governing institutions with 
the sound administration essential both. to the 
healthy development of Irak and to its internal 
and external security. 

In spite of difficulties inherent in the nature 
of his task, Sir Henry Dobbs accomplished it 
‘with a conciderable measure of success. Irak 
has suffered no serious setback, while it is, on 
the other hand, perceptibly nearer to qualifying 
for recognition as an independent state than it 
was when the present High Commissioner took 
office five years ago. There have been, as there 
were bound to be, differences of opinion, espe- 
cially on financial questions, while criticism of 
the British advisers in the Bagdad Parliament, 
and still more in the Arab press, has been accen- 
tuated by a certain impatience of control, due 
to the widespread feeling among the politically 
inclined Iraki that their country is already quite 
capable of governing itself without foreign 
assistance. The British Government has ample 
grounds for declining to take so optimistic a 
view of Irak’s ability to stand alone, but it has 
now gone so far as to declare that, if the pres- 
ent rate of progress is maintained and all goes 
well in the interval,-Great Britain will support 
the candidature of Irak for admission to the 
League of Nations in 1932. 


country is now understood as a result of the | 


new and far-reaching developments are in pros- 
pect. He is well qualified for handling the deli- 
cate situation with which it will devolve upon 
him to deal. By profession a soldier, he has been 
intimately connected with the East ever since 
1914, when he became Director of Intelligence in 
Egypt. Later he became chief political officer 
to Lord Allenby, and played in that capacity an 
important part in the shaping of British policy 
in the Arab world, both during and still more 
after the war. — 
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Hockey Still Progressing 


HEN some of the leading all-round 

athletes in one of the big universities of 

the Unifed States were canvassed as to 
which sport they enjoyed competing in the 
most, hockey was the unanimous choice after 
football. With such a backing, it is not at all 
surprising that hockey promises to grow until 
it becomes the great winter sport of the United 
States and Canada. To those who have been 
familiar with the game and its possibilities as a 
professional as well as an amateur sport, the 
opening of another season of play is hailed with 
delight, and the news comes as no surprise that 
there are going to be more teams than ever 
this year—both amateur and professional—and 
also that the professional game is due for a re- 
turn to the Pacific coast, after a lapse of a few 
seasons. 

When it was first proposed that the National 
Hockey League expand and have teams in the 
United States, few were ready to admit that such 
a step would prove a paying investment. This 
was only a short three years ago, and yet those 
rinks which were built to meet what was 
thought weuld be a maximum demand for sev- 
eral years to come are already inadequate to 
meet all of the demands placed upon them. To 
say that the professional game has surpassed 
all expectations is simply stating the fact, and 
now those who are promoting the game, as well 
as those who patronize it, are wondering just 
where the saturation point will prove to be. 
That it is still far in the future is admitted by 
close followers of the game. 


Goldsmith After 200 Years 


REAT events have marched across the 

pages of history since Oliver Goldsmith 

first delighted readers with his poetry, his 
plays and his masterpiece of a novel. Yet the 
luster on his name has not been dimmed. Burke, 
who was contemporaneous with Goldsmith and 
who guided the destinies of a great nation, is 
seldom heard of, but the author of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” has a wider circle of readers, per- 
haps, than he ever had before. At this season, 
when his bicentennial is being observed, many 
admirers will turn with fond recollections to 
the works of this amiable author. 

But whether they turn to his works or to the 
man himself, they will find a source of great 
enjoyment. For Goldsmith had a unique per- 
sonality. He made friends easily, and as he 
wandered, flute in hand—using his instrument, 
in which he was far from proficient, as a means 
of livelihood when other sourcés failed—through 
France, and Holland, and Switzerland, and Italy, 
he delighted in the children who gathered about 
him. “As some men gaze with admiration at 
the colors of a tulip or the wing of a butterfly,” 


_ he says, “‘so was I by nature an admirer of happy 


human faces.”’ 

Smiling faces did not complete his happiness. 
He longed for something more. And in his wan- 
derings his mission was to find what the snow- 
crested mountains, the sunny slopes, the gay 
cities had to offer. At last he returned, con- 
vinced that there was no place which afforded 
more contentment than the rude surroundings 
of his native “Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain.” No one who has read “The Deserted 
Village” can forget the exquisite lines in which 
he pictures the charms of the playground of 
his boyhood. Nor is there less charm in the 
“Traveller,” into which he weaves some intimate 
episodes in his own life. 

Critics he had in abundance. Macaulay dipped 
his pen in acid when he wrote of him. But the 
pleasure his works have given will prompt the 
generous to draw a curtain over his thriftless- 
ness, his carelessness, his improvidence. No 
one who has delved into the facile writings of 
Washington Irving can fail to observe that Gold- 
smith had his enthusiasts. He lived above his 
means, never above his company. The best was 
at his disposal. Johnson and Reynolds were his 
boon companions, and his name ranks equally 
with the famous in the annals of the eighteenth 
century. 

Carlyle, in a happy moment, deciared that the 
true university is a collection of books. If that 
is true, the university is incomplete which lacks 
the works of Goldsmith. In his plays, no less 
than in his poems and in his narrative, his 
genius found full utterance. With an easy- 
flowing style he combined practical common 
sense and quaint humor. A many-sided man, 
poet, playwright, essayist and novelist, he ex- 
celled in all branches of literature, and tributes 
to his memory are taking the form, in various 
parts of the world, of exhibitions of first editions 
of his books, while London has honored him by 
reviving his delightful comedy, “She Stoops to 


Conquer.”’ 
. Editorial Notes 


Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, retiring president of 
Brown University, thinks aviation is to be a 
factor in education in the future. Soon, he 
Says, students will come from California to 
Massachusetts by airship, and the question will 
4e not how far is a college, but how high is its 
scholarship. saute a 


By breaking into a vacation and borrowing 
planes when his own could not be used to fly 
from Mexico to St. Louis in order to cast his 
ballot, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh has set another 
high example to the people of his country. 


And now the Electoral College is to confer a 
new title on Herbert Hoover, to go with the 
many that have been conferred by other large 
colleges. ce 


The Spare Room of a Connecticut Farm 


“really awake and not dreaming it,” exclaimed one 
of the guests the minute that the door had closed 
behind their hostess, and they were alone in the front 
bedroom of the farmhouse belonging to their great-aunt 


Polly Carpenter. 

“It does seem incredible,” het companion replied, “not 
only that the room remains,the same through all these 
vears, but that our_reactions to it are just the same. I 
don’t think I could bear'it if a single. thing were changed. 
I get the same sentimental thrill over the Toile de Jouy 
.af I used to, and I wonder, just as I did when I was a 
child, whether or not the figurés step down off the prints 
and play around when we humans are not here to watch 
them,” and she looked fondly at the soft-toned pattern 
of the coverings. 

As with all things that are fashioned with affection and 
skill, the beauty of the Toile de Jouy still remains intact. 
The color, once referred to as blush pink but now called 
an old rose, is as soft and distinct as when Polly Carpenter 

-first. imported it for her dowry. Copies of this particular 
pattern are not infrequent today, all of them portraying 
the idea of play from which the print derives its name. 

Arched parapets over picturesque streams, into which a 
youth and maiden are smiling at their own reflections; 
sportive children and fmsky dogs; a flower girl with a 
winsome tilt to her pretty head, all have their place in 
the design of one of the most famous old French block 
prints. Down a garden walk tmps a petite damsel, whose 
picture hat is not meant to hide her merry countenance. 
Beneath this is a rustic sceme in which mountain goats 
and fruit-laden donkeys—with g fine disregard for geo- 
graphical possibilities—mingle with turreted castles, set in 
the midst of formal gardens. 
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Sixty vears previous to. this convefsation about the 
figures on the French print, Polly Carpenter had come 
as a bride from Massachusetts to Connecticut, and as that 
bride, had put no little time, taste and thought upon the 
arrangement of her spare room. She had lived in Paris 
the year previous to her marriage, and her twenty sum- 
mers had been. spent on Cape Cod. The guest room in the 
old farmhouse whieh became the bride's new home was a 
combination of old French and Colonial that was as har- 
monious as it was original. 

The hangings, the pictures, with but one exception, and 
the few pieces of bric-a-brac were old French, as was the 


rare and lovely Louis Quinze coiffeuse. The rugs, furniture 
and lighting fixtures were Colonial, and the fireplace 
appurtenances included a Cape Cod lighter. The one ex- 
ception to the pictures that were by French artists was 
an oil painting of a full-rigged ship. This was the Morning 
Light. from St. Nazaire, France. 

Launched about 1865, and still on the high seas, she 
is now one of the few remaining three-mast ships. In the 
picture all four square sails gleam in a wind-blown pril- 
liance from sea and sky. Contrasting with the whiteness of 
the sails is the ship’s black hull, while the figurehead is 
the Goddess of Liberty, wearing a red cap. The painter 
had conveyed to canvas the glory of the ship’s supremacy, 
as the wind bore her proudly on through a mighty sea. 

The room at the head of the ship's stairs, as the quest 
chamber was not infrequently described, stands ‘for more 
than Polly Carpenter's affection for things of an eariy 
French period and of the Colonial. In the first days it 
had been merely that, combined with a young house- 


“T ALMOST have:to pinch myself to realize that I'am | 


holder's hospitable offering. But the years had added a 
richness and vitality to the room and its possessions that 

is seldom the case with inanimate things. Guests, even 
when only guests for the once, have felt an indefinable 
fondness for and interest in the spare chamber. Their 
thoughts have turned often to it, and when writing to 
their hostess their letters have been sure to contain some 
word about the room.. ° : 

There has never been any guest book kept in this farm- 
house, but had there been it would have borne the signa- 
tures of ‘men and women,;- famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Net far from New. York City, it had served as 
a retreat for more than one celebrity who could thus man- . 

‘age to keep out of the limelight for a few hours. A great 
marshal of France, a noted Italian tragedienne, a German -- 
prima donna, one of the British nobility, an explorer— 
the list would be a long one—and today, as in those first 
years when Polly Carpenter.and her husband came to the 
Connecticut farm, visitors find solace and refreshment in 
a few hours beneath its roof. 

A privileged and frequent guest at the Carpenter farm- 
house is their nephew, also a Carpenter, Cameron by 
name. As a broker he spends six days in the metropolis, 
but as often as he can bring -it to pass he spends Sunday 

i at the farm. 
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Upon a recent visit he asked his aunt to tell him about 
the room, “Tell me, Aunt Polly,” he began, as they 
mounted the ship’s stairs, “the real story ofthis spare 
chamber, for I know it has one.” 

She gave him a quiet look as they came into the soft 
glow of firelight and candlelight. She saw he was very 
much in earnest. 

“I've been coming here for years, and this room, ob, 
quite apart from vou, Aunt Polly, means a lot to me. I 
sort of find myself when I come ipto it and it is a self 
that | don’t get much time for anywhere else. I don’t go 
in much for deep stuff, but I do know there's something 
back of all this besnles comfortable chairs, old Freach 
prints, and a Cape Cod lighter. Won’t you tell me what . 
it is?” 

Aunt Pollv spread her hands to the open fire and looked 
into its depths a few seconds before she turned to her 
questioner. 

“What you feel, Cameron, is really here. The room 
from the first has been a sanctuary to me. All of these 
things,” and her gaze took in the mirrors, the exquisite 
coiffeuse, the books and paintings, “stand for something. 
As a bride I had an ideal for my guest room, and the 
vears have meant the cherishing of that ideal. When I 
use the word sanctuary I mean just that. Nowadays no 
one takes time for meditation, but I am old-fashioned 
enough to think it is worth taking time for. All through 
these years I have come to this room when things pressed 
in upon me. No matter what the confusion was down- 
stairs, if was always quiet here and I could get my answer. 
But—one has to be willing to take the time.” 

They were both silent. The room was still but for the 
crackling of the fire. 

“Ever so much obliged, Aunt Polly, for telling me,” the 
young man said as she rose to go. “No, thanks, I don’t 
think Ill come down again tonight, even though the 
Hoover speech will be on at nine. I think I’m going to be 
a bit old-fashioned mvself,” he said, as he held the door 
open for her, “and see what a little of that meditation 
will do for me.” | ; 


From the World’s Great Capitals—Rome 


RoME 


_the “permesso di soggiorno” and in its place a special card 
-will be given to every foreigner entering the country 


political collaboration is regarded in Italian circles 

mav be judged from an outspoken article published 
in the Tevere of Rome. According to this organ of the 
ultra-Fascist intellectuals, Franco-Italian relations may be 
regarded as an unsolved and insoluble problem, and the 
Latin bloe advocated in certain quarters relegated to the 
vear 2000. Obviously, however, the Tevere is more pre- 
occupied by the new complexion given by recent events 
to the presumed understanding between Italy and Great 
Britain. The so-called Anglo-Italian friendship is vitiated, 
according to this journal, by what it characterizes as thé 
British conception of a friend as a person who renders 
services to Britain: If reduced to money, savs the Tevere 
in comment, this much-talked-of friendship between Italy 
and Britain would not be worth a shilling. 

Can Fascist Italv, asks the writer, be satisfied with 
‘such an unpalpable reality or base its future on a foun- 
dation of this character? Italy is tired of acting as the 
western sentinel of a political group. which -accepts her 
services and gives nothing in return, which undervalues 
her importance and is deaf to all appeals based on soli- 
darity in arms and victory and on community of civiliza- 
tion. Having laid down these premises the Tevere vigor- 
ously revives its favorite thesis of an alliance between 
Italy and Bolshevist Russia. Such an alliance need by no 
means imply a community of political views, and would 
represent a single front of the Revolutionary against the 
Conservative forees. In this wav onlv, declares the 
Tevere, can an end be made to the situation described 
hy Signor Mussolini when he declared before the Senate: 
“Everybody is against us and we are against everybody.” 
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With a view to obtaining more reliable and precise data 
en the Italian tourist industry, it has been proposed to 
alter the present svstem of counting the number of tour- 


"Tse seriousness with which the recént Anglo-French 


been to confer the freedom of the city on Commander — 
Arturo Perrarin, the Italian airman Who flew from Rome 
to Brazil in one hop. Signor Mussolini has written a _ 
warm letter of thanks to the retiring Governer for his 
strenuous efforts during his term of office. The new 
Governor was Undersecretary for Finance with Count 
Volpi and has held for a number of vears the post of 
resident. of the Bank of Rome.. He has not yet outlined 
bis program of work, but it is believed that he will follow 
the same policy as his predecessor, namely, to render 
Rome worthy of her past and of her position as the 
capital of new Italy. 
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A choral concert in a cave 600 feet below tHe surface 
is certainly a very uncommon event, and those whe were 


privileged to hear the songs sung by the choral society 
of Natisone in the famous grottoes of Posthumia de- 
scribed the scene as a dream. The concert was Held in a 


circular cavern with a dome-shaped roof, known as the 
“Elysian Fields,” which possesses considerable acoustic 
properties. Every year thousands and thousands of tour- 
ists visit the famous stalactite caverns of Posthumia, for- 
merly known as Adelsberg, distant about fifty miles from 
Trieste. The largest and most magnificent formations of 
the kind in Europe, they extend into the heart of the 
earth for a distance of over twelve miles, of which little 
more than half has vet been explored. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has made the grottoes more accessible to the 
public by the installation of a small railway line, which 
runs from the entrance to the so-called Mount of Calvary, 
passing through all the vanegated beauty of the glitter- 
ing stalactites. So beautiful and rich in colors are the 
caves that when the late Queen of Rumania, Carmen 
Svlva, visited the grottoes, she wrote on the visitors’ 
book: “Fairy tales are still real—underground.” 
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A Leghorn firm, which specializes in salvage work, has 


ists visiting Italy each year. The sources of. information 
upon which the statistics of the tourist traffic are based 
are at present the following: the transit of foreigners 
across both land and sea frontiers, and the data supplied 
by the registers of hotels and boarding houses. Both these 
sources, however, give only approximate results, and a 
new source of information is at present under study. For- 
cigners now entering Italy are obliged to register their 
names at the police station of their first stopping place, 
where they receive a “permesso di soggiorno,” a kind of 
identity card. The scheme under consideration will abolish 


which he will have to return to the police authorities 
before recrossing the frontier. In this way the authorities 
hope to. obtain more definite information as regards the 
number of 4ourists visiting Italy. 
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The fourth centenary of the birth of Paolo Veronese 
has been celebrated at Venice with a simple but impres- 
sive ceremony. Signor Ugo Ojetti, the distinguished art 
critic and former editor of the Corriere della Sera, on 
the invitation of Count Orsi, the podesta of Venice, has 
delivered a speech in honor of the painter in the sena- 
torial hall of the Ducal Palace, which more than any 
other place retains the spirit of the ancient times. A similar 
commemoration was-held at Verona, where the mortal 
remains of the great painter are preserved. 
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Prince Ludovico Spada Potenziani, the second Fascist 
Governor of Rome, has handed in his resignation, and 
Signor Mussolini has appointed as his successor Don 
Francesco Boncompagni Ludovisi, Prince of Piombino. 
Although it was known for a long time that Prince 


Potenziani was desirous of retiritig into private life, his 
resignation has been deeply regretted by the Romans, 
who loved and respected their chief magistrate. Although 
not a Roman by birth, Prince Potenziani spends several 
months of the year in the Italian capital, and he was 
already a well-known figure in Roman society before his 
appointment as Governor nearly two years ago. The most 
important events during ithe short period of his gover- 
norship were the visits to Rome of the Mayor of New 
York and of the Lord Mayor of London. 


Thus the new High Commissioner, Sir Gil- | 
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bert Clayton, will go to Bagdad at a time when 


Political radiocasting in the United States cost 
$1,250,000. Did you get your cent’s worth? | 


obtained permission from the port authorities to start 
search for art treasures which, it is stated, he buried at 
the bottom of the sea, in the gulf of Portolongone, in 
the island of Elba. Over 100 vears ago a ship, the Polluce, 
was carrving to Spain a valuable cargo of art treasures 
belonging to King Ferdinand of Naples, who had been 
deposed by Napoleon. In order to escape capture by the 
French fleet the captain of the Polluece scuttled the small 
ship, which sank to a depth of 225 feet of water. Several 
efforts were made to raixe the sunken ship and recover 
the lost treasures, but they were all unsuccessful. For 
the first time, however, modern methods are to be applied, 
and there are great hopes that the ship, which has lain 
in the deep sea for more than a century, may now be 
raised. 
Pe =e 

Count Capasso Torre, who has held the office of head 
of the Press Bureau at the Foreign Office with remark- 
able distinction and success during the last two years, has 
been promoted to the position of Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and will shortly leave Italy for important diplomatic 
work abroad. Foreign journalists in Rome, who had ocea- 
sion to come in touch with him almost daily, have re- 
ceived the news of his retirement from the Foreign Office 
with great regret, and will long remember him as a most 
kind sand helpful adviser. He has done his utmost to 
render the task of foreign correspondents in Italy less 
difficult and in a general way to improve their position; 
he was one of the few Fascists who really appreciated 
the importance and the influence of the foreign press, 
Count Capasso is succeeded by .Signor Lando Ferretti, a 
Fascist deputy and a distinguished journalist. 
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Regulations have now been issued for the routes to be 
followed by airplanes and airships. entering or leaving 
Italian territory. The routes are via Mount Cenis, via 
Domodossola, via Chiasso, via the Brenner and via 
Loganatico Posthumia. A deviation of two kilometers on 
either side of the five official passages is allowed by the 
authorities, and airplanes must not fly higher than 6000 
feet. Airplanes and airships must also report for customs 
passports to the airports of the five aerial frontiers, which 
are respectively Turin, Milan, Udine and Trieste. Entrance 
to Italy via the seaboard is allowéd everywhere except 


is Prince Potenziani’s last act as Governor’ of Rome has j 


in specially prohibited areas, 


